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Port of London Sanitary Authority had an interview with 
the Home Secretary some three months ago respecting the pol- 
lution of the Thames, probably excited but little general interest 
at the time, and is now altogether forgotten, though to those 
whom it directly concerns the matter seems one of vital 
importance. Three years ago an able advocate of sanitary 
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reform* stated that there are daily discharged into the river, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Woolwich, “120,000,000 
gallons of diluted filth.” 

“The condition of the river,” he continues, “below Barking Creek, 
in the heat of a summer's morning, at mid-ebb, beggars all description. 
The mariner, fog-bound and becalmed, as each turn of the screw stirs 
up the film and slime floating on the surface, can appreciate at his 
leisure the well-remembered words of the late Mr. Newton, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Metropolitan Board of Works: ‘ We have got 
rid of our sewage’ (he is reported to have said, in January, 1873), ‘arid 
with the sanitary aspect we have nothing to do.’” 

It is perhaps, therefore, only natural that the inhabitants of 
Woolwich, and other places situated near the sewage outfalls of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, should feel alarmed that the 
latter body appears to contemplate taking further powers, and 
spending money on increased reservoir accommodation for 
Barking and Crossness. It is also probable that the members 
of the Woolwich deputation were not altogether reassured by 
the reply of Sir William Harcourt, that the Corporation of 
London had, as stated above, already applied to him against the 
present manner of the disposal of the drainage, and that “‘ when 
they got two such bodies as the Corporation of London and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in conflict, they might be pretty 
certain that there would be a very careful consideration of the 
question, and therefore they might be quite certain that nothing 
would be done in the way of extension of this matter, at all 
events without full inquiry.” It may have occurred to some 
among them, that, though there was also “a very careful consi- 
deration of this question” in 1877, consequent on the inquiries, 
correspondence, and subsequent arbitration between the Metro- 
politan Board of Works and the Thames Conservators, which 
arose out of Captain Calver’s well-known report on the state of 
the river, it eventually left things exactly as they were, and the 
recollection may have damped their hopes of benefits to be derived 
from the present conflict of authorities. Shortly afterwards, 
indeed, the Gazette, of June 23, announced the appointment of 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the “ Poilution of the River 
Thames;” but river pollution has survived so many Commissions 
and Parliamentary Committees that people may be excused from 
entertaining any very sanguine expectations as to the results to 
be anticipated from the labours of the present one. 

To most of the world, “pollution” is still merely a crotchet 





* See a paper by C. N. Cresswell, of the Inner Temple, read at the Annual 
Conference on National Water Supply, Sewage, and Health, of the Society 
of Arts, May, 1879. See Proceedings, pp. 129, 130. 
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of scientific men, which can well be left to them to discuss 
and write about at their leisure, and with which ordinary mortals 
are but little concerned. It is, perhaps, natural that this 
should be the case. In the first place, as was pointed out by 
the Chairman* at the opening of the “ Proceedings of the 
Annual Conference of the Society of Arts, on the Progress 
of Public Health,” in June, 1880, there stiil exists, to some 
extent, that difficulty which has continually met the Society in 
the course of the valuable discussions which, since 1876, they 
have held on the subject,—“the difficulty of enforcing the 
existing sanitary laws, on account of the apathy or ignorance 
of local bodies, and the anything but disinterested opposition of 
the owners of property, and of the non-inhabitants of the localities 
to be affected.” Secondly, so far as the prevention of pollu- 
tion is concerned, it must be observed that the “existing sanitary 

laws” are by no means of a satisfactory nature. 
In “The Night Scene,” a dramatic fragment by Coleridge, 

Earl Henry, one of the characters, remarks :— 

“Oh! there is a joy above the name of pleasure, 
Deep self-possession, an intense repose.” 


To which Sandoval, his companion, replies sarcastically :-— 
‘“‘No other than as Eastern sages paint, 

The god, who floats upon a lotus leaf, 

Dreams for a thousand ages; then awaking, 

Creates a world, and smiling at the bubble, 

Relapses into bliss.” 
There are certain questions lying out of the range of party 
politics which, owing either to the “deep self-possession” created 
by the joy of holding office, or to the want of time to deal with 
any subject which cannot be turned to good account in party 
warfare, are treated by the Legislature much after the manner 
of the Eastern deity above described. When popular feeling 
has made it necessary to do something, Parliament blows its 
bubble in the shape of a carelessly drawn and _ hurriedly 
discussed measure. Perchance it appears but to float through 
the session, and to burst into thin air when the approach of the 
grouse season warns Ministers that it is time to scatter half their 
projected schemes to the winds. Perchance it lives to glide 
down the mighty and ever-growing stream of the statutes at 
large, till it finds rest in the peaceful backwater of the dusty top 
shelves of the libraries of the Inns of Court. Whichever be its 
fate, the legislative divinity, well satisfied with the world he has 





* The Right Hon. James Stansfeld, M.P. See the Report of the Proceed- 


ings of the Society for 1880, p. 9. 
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called into existence, relapses into blissful unconsciousness on 
the subject till the public voice once more awakes him, and, 
with a smile at his former work, he proceeds to create a fresh 
one on diametrically opposite principles. It is to be presumed 
that most of those who have given any attention to the general 
course of legislation can point to specimens of this class of ques- 
tions. It is certain that one of the most striking among them 
is river pollution, which, though an unlawful act in itself by its 
infringement of the common law right of every riparian owner to 
receive the stream flowing through his Jand in its natural state, 
has nevertheless received encouragement from the law in two 
ways. 

The first of these is by the recognition of the easement of pol- 
lution which can be acquired at common law by the continuance 
of a perceptible amount of fouling the water of a stream for 
twenty years, and which is not destroyed by a mere change in 
the quality of the pollution. Its existence implies the tacit 
consent of other riparian owners, who have it in their power to 
prevent it by an action for damages or restrain it by injunc- 
tion ; and it may therefore be attributed to that “apathy” or 
“ignorance,” or “anything but disinterested opposition,” on the 
part of the public which has been above alluded to. Mining 
and manufacturing pollutions can, for the most part, be ranged 
under this head; and though it cannot be admitted for a 
moment that these are justifiable, it must be owned that they 
are more excusable than a class of pollutions to be noticed later 
on. It has been well shown by a leading authority on the 
subject,* that the difficulties of keeping a river pure increase 
with the increase of population and the altered conditions of 
society. Even agricultural science contributes its quota of pol- 
lution by the artificial manures used to fertilize land, the drain- 
age from which, in addition to heightening the floods and reducing 
the dry weather flow of rivers, is, there seems reason to think, not 
promotive of fish life; while such a necessary process as sheep 
washing is still more injurious, on account of the arsenical 
mixtures in which sheep are dipped, “ which undoubtedly sicken, 
and perhaps destroy, fish ; and are probably even more destruc- 
tive to the ephemera on which the fish feed.” Much more 
baleful, therefore, must be the continuous flow of refuse from 
mines and manufactories, so that “improved trade, under the 
existing law, means an increase of river pollution.”+ 





* See Mr. Walpole’s Report in the Nineteenth Annual Report of the Inspec- 
tors of Salmon Fisheries. Parliamentary Papers, vol. xiv. pp. 461 e¢ seg. 

+ See Mr. Walpole’s Report, referred to ahove. ‘It does not require any 
very large addition to the poisonous refuse which is poured into some rivers 
to make them uninhabitable by salmon.” 
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The second mode of legal encouragement to pollution does not, 
however, admit of the plea of its bemg necessary to the mainte- 
nance of commercial prosperity. It is the system of creating the 
easement of pollution by express enactment, in some cases at 
the instance, but in many against the will, of the polluters, and 
has reference almost entirely to sewage pollution which, to a 
great extent, may be said to have been called into existence by 
Parliament. 

Whether sanitary matters would ever have attracted the 
attention of the Legislature but for the terrible visitation of 
cholera to this country in 1847 it is hard to say, but it is from 
the following year that the long series of Public Health Acts date. 
These statutes number some seven, which deal with the metro- 
polis and its suburbs, and nearly a dozen which relate to the 
country at large exclusive of London. The later ones attempt 
to mitigate some of the evils caused by the former, but the 
principal point to be noted with regard to them is that the Act 
of 1848,* “for improving” the sanitary condition of towns,” sub- 
stituted for the system of cesspools that of sewer drainage, and 
inaugurated a new form of river pollution. The metropolis set 
the example, and under eight Acts relating to main drainage, 
established the works at Barking and Crossness, which are 
causing such discomfort and alarm to the people of Woolwich. 
There were towns, such as Richmond in Surrey, which would fain 
have kept their sewage out of the Thames,t but the Metropolitan 
Commissioners, in whose district they were, ruled otherwise. 
With their approval a system of sewers was constructed, at a cost 
of £20,000, to pour it into the river, and this laudable example 
was followed by Twickenham, Isleworth, Kew, and other suburbs, 
till in a short time all towns situated on the banks of “the most 
loved of Ocean’s sonst began to make a similar use of the grand 
natural drain which Nature had placed near their doors, and the 
principle that rivers were made to be the depositories of human 
tilth was welcomed and acted on throughout the land.§ The 
country appears now to be awaking to consciousness of the evil 
of this system of pollution as by law established ; but, before 
examining the inadequate means hitherto taken to amend taem, 
it will be worth while to try and éstimate some of the effects of 





* 11 & 12 Vict. c. 112. 

+ Mr. Donaldson, who held a local inquiry on the subject, advised and 
designed a plan for carrying the sewage on to the old Deer Park, but the 
Crown, to whom it belongs, objected. See Mr. Cresswell’s paper, referred to 


above. 
t Sir John Denham’s “‘Cowper’s Hill.” ; 
} Seea nee by Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B., in Proceedings of the Society of 


Arts, 1879, above referred to, 
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combined mining, manufacturing, and sewage pollutions. The 
state of the Thames at Barking has already been alluded to, and 
though Richmond, Kingston, and other towns below the intake 
of the Water Companies, still drain into it, it presents, as will 
be shown, the one successful instance of attempts to check pollt- 
tion. It has, moreover, no mines, and few, if any, manufactories 
on its banks, and we must therefore turn to other rivers to find 
our examples. 

The late Mr. Frank Buckland, who, it is hardly necessary to 
remind the reader, was one of the earliest as well as most zealous 
and able of the advocates for restoring our rivers to their former 
purity, writes in the last Report presented by him :*— 

“ Rivers are used as sewers by towns. Their head waters, rising 
often in springs of great purity, are rendered thick, muddy, and in 
some cases poisonous to man and beast, by refuse from mines, which 
not only makes the water’ poisonous, but, by covering the gravel beds 
with mud and small stones, prevents the fish from spawning. This 
pollution also has a most serious effect in covering up the vegetation 
and weeds which breed the insect food on which fish subsist.” 


In a paper published in the Sanitary Record for July, 1878,+ 
the same authority showed in detail how chemical works, mines, 
factories, and sewage were destroying the fish in upwards of 
thirty salmon rivers, and drew attention to the dangers to public 
health caused by sewage pollutions, such as those of the Severn 
at Newton, the Thames at Datchet, the Medway at Maidstone, 
and the Ribble at Preston. The list of various river pollutions 
there given is so startling, and withal so concise and complete, 
that it is worth reproducing for the consideration of the reader:— 


“The great salmon fish-farms are divided into forty-one districts. 
The following is a list of the various pollutions from which these rivers 
unfortunately suffer :— 

“Axe; sewage. Camel: china clay, mines. Dart: chemicals, 
mines, paper works, wool washings. Dee: oil and alkali works, petro- 
leum, paper works, wool washings. Dovey: mines. Ellen: coal 
washings, tan, mines. Eden: sewage, tan, mines. Eze: sewage, 
paper works. Fowey: china clay works, mines. Kent: manufactures. 
Lune: paper works, Medway: manufactures. Ogmore: coal, tan, 
sewage. Ribble: sewage, factories, chemicals. Ihymney: ruined by 
pollutions. Severn: sewage, mines, tan, dye works. Stour (Canter- 
bury): sewage. Zamarand Plym: mines and clay works. Yaw and 
Torridge: sewage. Tees: mines, sewage. Tei/y: débris from slate 





* The Nineteenth Annual Report (for 1879) of the Inspectors of Salmon 
Fisheries. See Parliamentary Papers, vol. xiv. p. 395 e7 seq. 

t On “The Pollution of Rivers and its effects upon the Fisheries and the 
Supply of Water to Towns and Villages,” an Address delivered before the 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, July 3, 1879. 
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quarries, mines. Teign: mines. TZowy: mines, chemicals. Trent: 
sewage, factories. 7 yne.: chemicals, mines, coai washings. Usk: : tin- 
plate works, ironworks, lime, ashes, coal washings, sewage. Wear: 
ruined by mines. Yorkshire rivers: tan, lime, factories, sewage.”* 

It may, however, be urged that this statement, conclusive as 
it is of the deplorable condition of our rivers, was made nearly 
four years ago, and, though the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act 
had then been in force nearly a year,t those who are unaware 
that that Act is practically a dead letter may imagine that some 
change for the better has been produced by it. It will be 
advisable, therefore, to give in confirmation of the above details 
some of the latest evidence which can be gathered from trust- 
worthy sources as to particular cases. 

In the evidence given before the Salmon Disease Commission, 
1880,t in the month of August, we read as respects the Tweed :— 
“The Tweed is much polluted. All the refuse from Galashiels 
and Hawick comes down the river. Much pollution comes from 
Kelso. The water is also affected by the pollutions of the Gala 
and Ettrick. It is offensive to the smell in summer.” “On 
Sunday and Monday,” says another witness, “the water is quite 
clean and pure. On Monday, after five o'clock, and all the 
week, it is like ink; it is a bluish black.” Again: “The water is 
not at all pure now. The pollution is both chemical and vege- 
table—chietly indigo.” Again: “ Wool-scouring sends turpentine, 
sulphur, arsenic, spirits of tar, and black soap into the river. 
This comes from the wool in the wool works. The fish get 
unhealthy through pollutions, The pollution is double what 
it was in 1874.” Once more: “ Innerleithen has turned its 
town sewage into the Tweed within the last two years.” In 
his latest Report, above referred to, Mr. Buckland, when 
alluding to the necessity of keeping our rivers and watercourses 
free of all sorts of pollution, expresses his opinion that this will 
never be done till the question of water supply, “as affecting the 
health and well-being of Her Majesty’s subjects, attracts public 
attention.” As he further remarks|| that he was “surprised” 
to find “during our recent inquiry into the salmon disease on the 
Tweed, and that the authorities of important towns situated on 
the banks of the river remained content to drink” its waters, it 





* He further says that Mr. Walpole states that out of sixteen rivers 

flowing from the Pennine Alps, in the Welsh Hills, and in Dartmoor, twelve 
are polluted by lead mines. 
_ + 39 & 40 Vict. c. 75. The Act, though known as the Pollution Act of 
1876, did not take effect as to sewage and manufacturing and mining pollutions 
till August, 1877 (see sect. 13). 

t See Parliamentary Papers, vol. xiv. p. 254. 

§ Ibid. p. 395 et seq. \| Z0id. p. 396 (note). 
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is much to be feared (though after reading the above description 
we may share his surprise) that no amount of pollution will ever 
attract public attention until some terrible epidemic is caused 
by it. 
"We also learn from the Report of the Salmon Disease Com- 
mission that the Eden is not much polluted in its upper waters, 
but that the sewage of Carlisle in the lower waters is very bad ; 
and that on the Calder, a tributary joining the Eden near its 
estuary (and therefore not much affecting the main river), there 
are dye, tan, print,and brewing works. It is, however, satisfac- 
tory to read Mr. Buckland’s statement that “ the cause of salmon 
disease would appear from the above (evidence) to be unconnected 
with pollution,’* and also to find that a few pure rivers exist in 
the country. Thus the Nith (Dumfries), the Annan, the Kirk- 
cudbright Dee, the Girvan, the Bladenoch, the Upper Lune, and 
the Deef are pure; while the Doon, which was formerly polluted 
from the Carnochan coal mines, is now freed from pollution. 
The Cumberland Derwent is a little polluted by collieries and 
the débris of lead mines and tinplate works, but is compara- 
tively pure on the whole. It is nevertheless to be feared that 
these are exceptions to the general rule, and owe their immunity 
to flowing through uninhabited districts. Later evidence of the 
condition of our rivers of a very unsatisfactory nature is furnished 
in the last Report of the Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries for Eng- 
land and Wales.t 

In Appendix III. of the Report (p. 60 e¢ seq.) will be found 
twelve questions (with the replies thereto), relative to the 
administration of the Salmon Fisheries Acts, which are contained 
in a circular addressed to the Boards of Conservators inthe forty- 
four fishery districts into which England and Wales is divided. 
Two of these questions relate to the subject of the present 
paper, and are as follows :-— 





* Pollution, however, admittedly poisons the fish, and Mr. Buckland hints 
that the numbers of dead fish may be an accessory cause of the disease. It 
appears also to be considered by some that overcrowding may also further the 
spread of the evil, and pollution undoubtedly helps to produce this by exclud- 
ing salmon, which Mr. Buckland says have been known to turn suddenly back 
and make for the sea on meeting pollution, from many of their spawning grounds 
(See Nineteenth Annual Report, p. 23). In the Twenty-first Annual Report the 
Inspectors observe that though “ there is not the slightest ground for regard- 
ing pollutions,” whether they arise from “agricultural or from manufacturing 
industries, as primary causes of salmon disease, they may have a most im- 
portant secondary influence; they may, in fact, determine whether, in any 
river, the disease shall be sporadic or epidemic” (p. 27). 

+ The Report does not specify which Dee is referred to. 

{ The Twentieth Annual Report, for 1880. Mr. Walpole alone reported, Mr. 
Huxley, the successor to Mr. Frank Buckland, sending in no report that year. 
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Question 5. ‘‘Have any new mines, or factories, using substances 
deleterious to fish, been opened in your district in 1880, or has any 
substance poisonous or deleterious to fish been allowed to flow into 
your rivers ?” 

Q. 6. “ What steps were taken in 1880 to prevent pollution from 
mines and factories, or sewage from towns, from entering your rivers? 
Have such steps proved successful ?” 

Replies are made to one or the other, or in some cases to 
both these inquiries, by twenty-one out of the forty-four districts, 
so that it is to be presumed that the remainder have neither 
been injured by fresh sources of pollution, nor taken any means 
to remedy those already in existence, and as to these the statement 
of Mr. Buckland in 1878, which was given above, appears the 
best available evidence. The fresh pollutions are, in some cases, 
of a trifling nature, and the remedies seem for the most part to 
consist in correspondence and remonstrances, only three actions 
(one in the Ribble and two in the Severn districts) being 
reported, and one inquiry under the Rivers Pollution Act, 1876, 
which was adjourned sine die. It will be best, however, to 
extract from the Report such cases as seem most striking, and let 
the reader judge for himself :— 

Eden District.*—Q. 6. ‘There has been some correspondence 
between the Board and the authorities of the city of Carlisle, and the 
Local Government Board as to the sewage of Carlisle entering the 
river Eden, but nothing has been done.” 

It will be remembered that in 1880 the Salmon Disease Com- 
mission described tbe sewage pollution from Carlisle “as very 
bad,” and that in 1878 it was also suffering from pollution from 
tan and mines. 

Ribble District—Q. 5. ‘No such mines or factories have been 
opened, but near Wigan the refuse from chemical works has been put 
into the Douglas, a tributary of the Ribble.” 

Q. 6. ‘No such steps have been taken by the Board, but an action 
has been tried between‘a riparian owner and the owners of paper works 
at Clitheroe, and an injunction obtained.” 


As the Ribble is described in 1578 as polluted by sewage 





* The districts of the Salmon Fisheries Commissioners are very extensive, 
comprising in some cases two or three rivers and portions of thesea. ‘Thus, 
the Avon and Stour district comprises the Avon and Stour and their tribu- 
taries in Haunts, Dorset and Wilts; their estuaries, and all rivers between 
the west boundary of Hants and Hurst Castle Lighthouse—a great part of 
the seaboard of Hampshire. The Trent district comprises the sea for three 
miles seawards between Ingoldnells Point and the Humber ; the Lincolnshire, 
half of the Humber east of Trent Falls; the Trent and its tributaries, and all 
rivers between these points; which must embrace a seaboard of between 


twenty and thirty miles. 
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chemicals and factories, it is to be feared this solitary action will 
not much contribute to its purification. 


Towy District—Q. 6. “The proprietors of Kidwelly Tin Works 
have been repeatedly remonstrated with. Water bailiffs have been 
constantly on the alert, with a hope of obtaining sufficient evidence to 
enable the Board to proceed under the Act of 1861,* but they have 
entirely failed, every living thing having been killed between the works 
and the sea. At the next quarterly meeting the Board will be recom- 
mended to apply to the Local Government Board, with a view to 
putting the Rivers Pollution Act into operation.” 


It is to be regretted that the Act could not have been put into 
operation while “some living thing” inhabited the waters. 


Taff and Ely District.—Q. 6. ‘‘The matter has been on several 
occasions before the Sanitary Authorities, and Dr. Angus Smith has 
visited the district during the past year, and notified that certain cases 
of pollution must be remedied before the 31st December, 1880. The 
Board instructed their inspector to make periodical visits to the works 
causing pollution.” 


Perhaps the result of these notifications and visits may be 
guessed at from the report that follows. 


Rhymney District.—Q. 6. It is impossible to obtain any convictions 
under the present Act, in consequence of which this once productive 
river 7s now ruined.” 

This district includes all rivers and their estuaries and tribu- 
taries between the east end of Bute Dock and Ty-ton-y-Pill; 
and the northern half of the Bristol Channel between these 
points. 


Usk District.—Q. 6. “Mr. Walpole and Dr. Angus Smith have 
visited various works on the Elbwartom Llwyd, and they have pro- 
mised an improvement. ‘The establishment of new tinplate works 
near the mouth of the Clydoch has occasioned general alarm, and for 
about a month the waste vitriol was discharged into the river. The 
proprietors undertook to prevent this, but as the works have since been 
temporarily suspended, the result has not been tested. The Corpora- 
tion of Brecon have completed their sewage tanks, but it is not yet 
known if they are fully successful. The Town Council of Abergavenny 
promise to commence their sewage works shortly.” 

Axe District—Q. 5. “Carbolic acid, used in deodorization of 
sewage at Seaton, flows into the river near its mouth.” 


Mr. Walpole, in his Report for 1879, above referred to, says: 
“JT have on previous occasions endeavoured to explain that 
pollutions in the tideway may be more serious to our salmon 
fisheries than any others, since every fish is bound in its passage 





* 24 & 25 Vict. c. 109 (Salmon Fisheries). 
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to and from the sea to pass through the tideway.“\- Though it is 
not stated to be due to the carbolic acid, it is noteworthy that 
the Conservancy Board of the Axe report in 1880 that the take 
of the fish in the district has diminished. 


Stour (Canterbury) District—“No reply is made to Question 5, 
which is evidently accounted for by the reply to Question 1: Whether 
the take of fish in the district has diminished ?’” The Board state that 
“the cultivation of salmon in this river has virtually been abandoned 
for several years, and the river below Fordwich has not been fished 
for along time. During alterations in the Canterbury sewage works, 
in October last, the sewage of Canterbury was turned bodily into the 
river just above Sturry for several days together; this act both proved 
and determined the existence of a quantity of fine fish in the river, the 
keeper having taken out in two days fifty-six fish, varying from 1} lbs. 
to 16 lbs. in weiglit, all suffocated by sewage.” 

It is gratifying, therefore, to read the answer to Question 6. 


Q. 6. “The Canterbury Urban Sanitary Authority have now 
nearly (?) completed the new sewage filtering works, with a view to 
purifying the effluent sewage water passing into the river.” 

Camel District.—Q. 6. ‘* The river had. become so hard and tight 
from the clay-work refuse that fish could not move the gravel to spawn. 
Some spawning beds have been made, and the fish have been working 
in them.” 


As to this mode of pollution, Mr. Cresswell, speaking of the use- 
lessness of the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, at the Annual 
Conference of the Society of Arts on Public Health in 1880, 
remarked : “In fact, you never could deal with the pollution of the 
rivers in Devon, because the only way you polluted them was by 
turning in matter in suspension, and that was not within the Act.” 


- 


Tamar and Plym District—Q. 5. “ New mines are being put to 
work throughout the district.” 

Q. 6. “Notices are served on the owners, which have proved 
partly successful.” 

Avon and Erme District—Q. 5. “In the Avon no new factories 
have been opened, but the old ones at South Brent have been extend- 
ing their operations, which is considered to be more injurious to fish. 
In the Erme none but the old nuisances remain.” 


Question 6 is unanswered, so it is to be supposed that the Board 
are resigned to their fate. 


Tees District—Q. 6. “A committee of the Board visited the 
various lead mines in the upper reaches of the river in October, 1879, 
but no further steps have been taken, it being unpracticable jor any 
remedy to be effected by proceedings by the Board.” 

Tyne District—Q. 5. ‘A great quantity of poisonous substance 
still continues to flow into the river Tyne from the different chemical 
factories, such substances being very deleterious to fish. Also from 
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the silting ponds of the lead mine at Chesterton, on South Tyne, 
which are inadequate in number for their purpose.” 

Q. 6. ‘None, except by writing by the chairman to the wrong- 
doers.” 


At the risk of being tedious to the reader, one more case must 
be given—that of the river Severn, which receives “the town 
sewage from Llanidloes, Newton, Welshpool, Shrewsbury, Bridg- 
north, &c. ; also the pollutions from Gloucester, Worcester, &c.”* 
The following are the replies of the Board :— 


Severn District—Q. 5. “This is a very extensive question to 
answer in a district like the Severn. However, it may be safely 
answered in the affirmative.” 

Q. 6. “One person was prosecuted and convicted by justices for 
causing liquid matter to pass from tar distillery works into a tributary 
of the Severn to such an extent as to cause the waters to kill fish. 
Another case was prosecuted in the Newton Court for depositing a 
quantity of tan and other solid matter into the Severn, contrary to the 
Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876, and was in part heard and 
adjourned, but subsequently compromised on the tan being removed, 
and un undertaking being given to abstain from placing it there in 
future, and the payment of a sum being made for costs. An inquiry 
has been applied for under the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876, 
to declare the river Severn at Gloucester to be a stream within the 
meaning of that Act, and has been adjourned stxE Diz.” 


A good commentary on the result of these vigorous legal 
proceedings is supplied by an extract from the Shrewsbury 
Chronicle, given in the Field some few months since. 


“The continued impregnation of the Severn,” says the writer, ‘with 
the refuse of the lead mines about Llanidloes, is an evil which must be 
speedily remedied unless the total destruction of the stream as a fish- 
ing river is to be allowed. As the matter now stands, fishing is 
almost abandoned in the upper reaches, the proverbial uncertainty of 
success having degenerated into certain failure. We remember the 
time when it was by no means an unusual thing to take a good dish 
of trout in any fair length of the river between Newtown and Welsh- 
pool; but we question now if there isa dish of trout im the river, 
much more to be got out of it. The present season will probably see 
more salmon in the upper waters than there have been for many years, 
but that will be due entirely to the damage done by the floods to the 
weir at Pool Quay. There would not be a better fishing river in 
the United Kingdom than the Severn if it were free from the lead 
poisoning which is so destructive to fish life.” + 





* See Mr. Buckland’s paper above referred to, page 3. The pollutions there 
given are sewage, mines, tan, dye works. 

+ Since this paper was written the Inspectors of Fisheries for England and 
Wales have published their Twenty-first Annual Report for the year 1881, and 
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Though facts such as the above may seem tedious reading to 
many, they must be admitted by the impartial to be tolerably 
convincing as to the nature and extent of an evil which is not 
only injuring our fisheries but damaging public health, not to 
mention the mere sentimental argument against it of converting 
some of the noblest works of Nature to the basest uses. Only 
33,900 out of the 58,000 square miles which England and Wales 
contain cau be made available for salmon cultivation,* owing to 
pollutions; and when it is considered how important the supply 
of food is to the 25,968,286 inhabitants of those two countries, 
and how valuable the produce of the fish-farms has proved, this 
fact is one by no means to be disregarded. While under the 
able administration of the Inspectors the produce of the Salmon 
Fisheries of England and Wales has increased from £15,000 in 
in 1863 (two years after the first passing of the Salmon Acts) to 
£100,000, we are told that this increase “would have been 
much greater if the drainage of land and the increase of pollu- 
tion had not made improvement in many cases impossible, or 
had not actually reversed the progress which in other cases had 
been made.”+ Now that the subject of fishery is attracting the 
notice of great people, and a fishery exhibition looms in the 
future, the public will probably learn more of the value of the 
important gift of Nature which they now regard so lightly. It 
is not perhaps surprising that they should, however, be callous 
on the subject, when they are equally indifferent to the still 
more important one of health. Yet the evils arising from pollution 
in this respect are so well known that it seems almost an insult 
to the intelligence of the reader to do more than refer to them. 





the remarks therein made respecting pollution so strongly confirm what has 
already been stated that it is worth while to give them verbatim :— 

“Tn the first place, it is our duty to point out that the multiplication of 
salmon is seriously affected by the increase of pollution. Into the particulars 
of these pollutions it is not necessary for us to enter. A reference to the 
Appendix will show the many cases in which new pollutions have arisen, or 
old sources of poliution have done fresh damage during the last twelve months, 
and the few cases in which steps have been taken to render poilution harmless. 
We may say generally that the multiplication of fish is made more difficult in 
this way, and thiat some of the rivers which have hitherto been most productive 
are in perhaps the greatest danger from this cause. It is for Her Majesty’s 
Government, rather than ourselves, to consider whether, under these circum- 
stances, any steps are desirable for the purpose of remedying these pollutions. 
It is merely our duty to point out the danger which arises from them” 


(p. 10). 

Eighteenth Annual Report of the Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries for Eng- 
land and Wales. There are 153 miles of breeding-ground in the Upper 
Severn, of which about 60 only are available for fish Mr. Buckland, in the 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the Inspectors (p. 43). 

+ Twentieth Annual Report of the Inspectors, p. 1.—Mr. Walpole. 
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No less than 6,979 entirely preventible deaths occurred in 1877 
in England and Wales from enteric fever alone, the chief causes 
of which are known to be excremental pollutions of the air, or 
the water, or both. Cholera (the visitations of which in 1849, 
1854, and 1856 can hardly be forgotten yet) and typhoid, are 
acknowledged by most of the leading medical authorities to- be 
largely disseminated by impure water; and diarrhea, goitre, 
malarious fevers and dyspepsia are, in many cases, induced by 
it.* It has been stated that from 70,000 te 100,000 cases of 
preventible disease have year by year been caused by polluted 
water ;f and though there will always be found people who would 
fain make light of its bad effects, medical science, from the time 
when it first recorded its opinions in writing, appears to have 
been universally agreed as to the influence of the condition of 
water on the health of those who use it.t Lastly, the Govern- 
ment of the land, by numerous sanitary enactments, and by the 
system of inspection through officers appointed by the Privy 
Council and Local Government Board, has publicly shown the 
importance it attaches to the subject, and thus rendered its acqui- 
escence in the present condition of things all the more astonish- 
ing and unaccountable. This fact naturally suggests a cousidera- 
tion of the legal machinery which is supposed to provide safe- 
guards for the public health, so far as river pollution is con- 
cerned ; that other world which the Legislature has called into 
being to redress the balance of the old world in which pollu- 
tion as by law established was a recognized fact. 

The statutory provisions respecting pollution are numerous, but 
with two important exceptions, to be presently noticed, they are 
either local, or deal with the pollution of water used for special 
purposes. The Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847, the Nuisances 
Removal Act, 1855, the Gasworks Clauses Act, 1847, the Lee 
Conservancy Act, 1868, the Salmon Fisheries Acts, 1861 and 
1873, the Malicious Injuries to Property Act, 1861, and the Public 
Health Act, 1875, together with others which it would be out 





* See a paper by Mr. Ernest Hart on the Epidemics produced by Water 
Supply in the Proceedings of the Annual Conference on Water Supply, Sew- 
age, and Health, of the Society of Arts, 1879, p. 119. Also papers in the 
same publication by Messrs. Brown and Thorne, pp. 116, 117 e¢ seg. 

+ See the remarks and paper of Dr. Thorne, <7. p. 117, and also at p. 172. 

t Ibid. Mr. Hart’s paper, p. 119. “The Reports of Public Health,” 
published under the direction of Mr. Simon, and referred to in this paper, 
seems to yield abundant information on this point. In the Fifth Report is 

iven an abstract of the history of no less than 146 epidemics of typhoid fever 
investigated by his department during the four years, 1870-3, in all of which 
cases great excremental pollution of air or of water—generally of both—was 
found. Since then some very remarkable outbreaks of the same kind have 
been investigated by the Local Government Board with the same result. 
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of place to enumerate, all contain clauses more or less stringent 
on the subject. Their inefficiency is sufficiently proved by the 
present condition of our rivers, and they may therefore be 
passed over, save so far as they illustrate the bubble method of 
legislation, of which, as has been stated, they furnish examples 
worth noting. Two or three instances will suffice in proof. In 
1847 the Waterworks Clauses Act was passed, which subjected 
to a penalty of £5 (with 20s. per diem, in addition, for every 
day the offence was committed), “Every person throwing rub- 
bish, &c., into any stream, reservoir, or other works... . or 
causing the water of any sink, sewer, drain, steam-engine, 
boiler, ov other filthy water, into any stream or reservoir belong- 
ing to the undertakers under the Act.” The Gasworks Clauses 
Act of the same year contains a similar and still severer enact- 
ment against pollution by washings, and refuse from gas-fac- 
tories; yet, in the very next year, the Legislature, by the Act 
of 1848, practically compelled all locai authorities to pour filth 
far worse than any amount of gas washings into any stream 
which chanced to be near them. It has, indeed, been 
decided in numerous cases* that the Public Health Acts, 
which are now superseded by the Public Health Act of 1875, 
do not authorize local authorities to send sewage into a 
river to the prejudice of parties having established interests in 
the water; and the section of the latter statute which chiefly 
governs the matter (sec. 332) requires such local authorities to 
obtain, first, “the consent in writing of the ‘body of persons’ or 
‘person’ entitled by law” to be defended against such pollution ; 
while another section (sec. 69) actually authorizes local authorities 
to take proceedings by action or indictment to restrain pollution. 
But apart from the fact that these two sections virtually con- 
tradict each other, both the decisions and the statute are utterly 
defeated, because these local authorities are the very persons 
whose interest it is, and who were minutely directed, by the 
legislation of 1848, how to pollute rivers; while the “ body of 
persons” or “ person” whose consent they are required to obtain in 
writing have in most cases elected them to their office, and have 
the same interests as themselves in encouraging pollution. 
Hence it comes that sanitary authorities are the chief offenders 
against the law they are called on to enforce. A similar example 
of useless legislation is supplied by the Salmon Fisheries Acts, 
1861 and 1873. Section 5 of the former statute enacts penalties 





* Oldaker v. Hunt, 6 De G. M. & G., 376; Bidder v. Croydon, 6 L. T., 
N.S., 778; A.-G. v. Luton Board of Health, 2 Jur., N.S., 180; A.-G, c. 
Basingstoke, 45 L. J. Ch. D. 726; St. Helens’ Chemical Works v. St. Helens, 
1 Ex, D. 196. 
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of £5 for the first, £10 and £2 a day for the second, and 
£20 a day for the third offence, against any one putting 
“into any water containing salmon, or into any tributary 
thereof, any liquid or solid matter to such an extent as to 
cause the water to poison or kill fish ;” while the Act of 1873, 
sec. 13, makes it “a misdemeanour punishable with penal 
servitude for any term not exceeding seven years, and not less 
than three years, or to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding 
two years, with or without hard labour,” &., to put ‘ unlaw- 
fully or maliciously lime or other noxious material into salmon 
rivers.’ The effect, however, of these stringent provisions is 
rendered totally useless by the fact that they “cannot be en- 
forced unless the fish are poisoned or killed in the water 
in which salmon or young salmon actually are;”’* and the 
Act of 1861 carefully frustrates its first enactment by a fur- 
ther one that if the offender has used all means to render 
the obnoxious matter harmless he will not be liable, and that 
nothing is to prevent any person from acquiring a legal vight 
in cases where he would have acquired it if the Act had not 
passed, Can it be wondered at that the Board of the Rhymney 
District, as mentioned above, “ find it impossible to obtain any 
conviction under the present Act,” in consequence of which their 
river has been ruined?+ Once more, the Conservators of the 
Lee, which supplies the East London Waterworks Company with 
water, have under their Act full powers to check the pollution 
of theirriver. They have, however, no power over its tributaries ; 
hence, the authorities of Stevenage, which is situated on one of 
them, were enabled in 1877 to discharge the sewage of 2,500 
people into the stream, which afterwards, of course, found its 
way into the Lee, and thence into the stomachs of the population 
of the eastern part of the metropolis.t 

Did space permit, it would not be hard to give further exam- 
ples of the utter failure of such enactments as the above to check 
an evil which flourishes under legal sanction, and which the 
Legislature only attempts to meet by throwing the onus of pro- 
ceedings on solitary individuals or bodies, whose purses always, 
and whose interests in nine cases out of ten, prevent them from 
moving in the matter. It is necessary now, however, briefly to 
consider the two exceptions which were mentioned above—the 
Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876, and the Thames Conser- 





* Mr. Walpole, in the Nineteenth Annual Report of the Inspectors of 


Salmon Fisheries, p. 461 e¢ seg. 


+ See ante, p. 322. 
t See Mr. Bailey Denton’s evidence before the Select Committee of the 


House of Lords on River Conservancy, 1877. Report, p. 237. 
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vancy Acts, the former of which is the only general enactment 
on the subject, and the latter of which presents the only case in 
which statutory provisions have proved successful in diminishing 
pollution. 

The Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876, resembles the cele- 
brated picture told of in the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” which, though 
it pleased Dr. Primrose and his family highly, was rendered 
worse than useless by the fact that it was of such a great size 
that it could never be got out of the kitchen where, for con- 
venience sake, it had been painted. It is admitted to be an 
admirable statute save for one fact—it cannot be put into opera- 
tion. It applies to England, Scotland, and Ireland ; it, for the 
first time in the history of legislation, recognizes pollution as an 
offence,* and punishes it by a fine of £50 a day ; and it prohibits 
the putting of solid matter, sewage pollutions, and mining and 
manufacturing pollutions, into ‘rivers, streams, canals, lakes and 
watercourses, other than watercourses at the passing of this Act 
mainly used as sewers, and emptying directly into the sea, or 
tidal waters which have not been determined to be streams within 
the meaning of this Act by order of the Local Government 
Board.’ Yet, in spite of all these merits, the few instances in 
which it has been attempted to enforce it since it came into 
force in August, 1877, have entirely failed. The reasons of this 
failure were made clearly manifest by Mr. Cresswell in his 
speech on the necessity of amending the Act, at the Conference 
of the Society of Arts on Public Health in 1880.¢ It is due, in 
the first instance, to the fact that it makes no satisfactory pro- 
vision for the payment of costs, and hence the expenses of bring- 
ing it to bear on offenders have been so heavy as to be almost 
prohibitive. Secondly, like all similar enactments on the sub- 
Ject, it throws the onus of beginning to institute proceedings on 
individuals who feel themselves aggrieved by pollutions, and 
further requires them to act only through the local sanitary 
authorities who, as has been so frequently pointed out, are the chief 
offenders. Hence, both the odium of being the first to interfere 
with a neighbour’s proceedings, as well as the fact that a cheaper 
mode of doing so is given by the old law in the shape of an 
action at common law, or an injunction in Chancery, successfully 
prevent the coming forward of the courageous individual who 





* See the remarks of Mr. Cresswell at the Annual Conference of the 
Society of Arts on the Progress of Public Health, held 1880, pp. 16 e¢ seq. 
and 36 ef sey. The Act was thoroughly discussed at the Conference, and the 
amendments, hereafter to be noticed, were proposed by Mr. Cresswell and 
carried unanimously. 

+ Ibid. pp. 16 and 36. 

[Vol. CXVIIT. No. CCXXXIV.]—New Sgntzs, Vol. LXII. No. LI. Y 
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shall set the cumbrous machinery in motion.* Lastly, however, 
supposing the champion to have been found who, from philan- 
thropic and patriotic motives, is willing to risk losing his money, 
and incurring the enmity of those around him, the Legislature 
has provided two weapons in the shape of verbal quibbles where- 
by a clever counsel can easily defeat him on the points of law 
which they raise. The first of these relates to the interpretation 
of the word “knowingly.” Insections 2, 3,4, and 5, which deal 
respectively with solid, sewage, and mining and manufacturing 
pollutions, the provision is worded as regards solids, “every person 
who puts, or causes to be put, or to fall, or knowingly permits to be 
put or to fall, or to be carried into any stream ;” and as regards 
sewage, and mining, or manufacturing pollutions, “ every person 
who causes to fall or flow or knowingly permits to fall or flow or 
to be carried into any stream.” This has been used by counsel, 
Mr. Cresswell states, as follows :—They say you must prove a 
guilty knowledge on the part of the proprietor, manufacturer, or 
occupier, who pollutes, and this, on account of the strict con- 
struction put upon the Act on account of its being penal, it is 
almost impossible to do. In almost all cases the offender comes 
forward and states that he has given the strictest orders to his 
employés not to pollute the stream, and under such circum- 
stances the court would always decline to find him guilty, even 
though it could be proved that he had taken no pains to ascer- 
tain whether his orders had been carried out. The second point 
turns on the construction of the words “solid” and “liquid.” 
“Solid matter” is defined by sec. 20 “not to include particles 
of matter in suspension in water,” thus placing outside the Act 
all the large class of pollutions which are going on entirely by 
means of matter in suspension in fluids. Hence, if pollution be 
attempted to be dealt with as a solid it can be met by the ob- 
jection that it is not solid but only matter in suspension ; while 
if it be proposed to deal with it as a liquid, the same answer, that 
it is matter in suspension and not in solution, is equally available 
to frustrate further inquiry. It will be remembered that the 
Conservancy Board of the Camel District report that the bed of 
their river has become so hard and tight from claywork refuse 
as to prevent fish from spawning,} and it appears, according to 
Mr. Cresswell, that all the Devonshire rivers are thus polluted 
by “matter in supension.” Thus the Act, apart from the other 





* See remarks of Mr. Owen, idid. p. 32. Ona river polluted by chemicals 
and gasworks, where the refuse not only destroyed the fish by bushels, but 
poisoned the sheep and cattle who drank the water, no one could be found 
who dared to “bell the cat.” 


t+ See ante, p. 323. 





its operations, and must be set down as useless. It will remain 
in the statute book, like the picture in the kitchen, to be admired 
by those who care to examine it, but so far as pollution is con- 
cerned it is like the fly on the wheel in the fable. The Society 
of Arts, at the instance of Mr. Cresswell, passed a resolution* 
expressing their opinion that it should be amended by the strik- 
ing out of sections 2, 3, 4, and 5, the word ‘“‘ knowingly” as super- 
fluous and embarrassing, and substituting the word “ matter” 
for the words “ solid” and “ liquid” respectively in sections 3 and 
4, thus leaving it to the court or jury to decide whether the 
matter pollutes the river or not. Whether these useful sugges- 
tions will ever be adopted it is impossible to say, but even if 
they be, the difficulty of putting the Act into operation would 
still remain, and render it like some of those things which, as 
children, we are permitted to look at but not touch. 

It remains to consider the provisions of the Thames Naviga- 
tion Acts as to pollution. The powers of the Conservators were 
at first confined to the actual river by the Acts of 1857 and 
1864, but have been gradually extended to three miles on each 
side of it by the Acts of 1867, to five miles by the Act of 1870, 
and by the Act of 1878 to ten miles. Hence the Thames, which, 
perhaps happily for itself, is excepted from the operation of the 
Rivers Pollution Act, enjoys the advantage of having not only 
its main stream but most of its tributaries watched over by one 
powerful and energetic authority armed with sufficient powers 
to carry out the purposes for which it is created. In their last 
Reportt the Conservators state that 


‘‘ the sewage works at various places above the intakes of the water 
companies having been completed, the sewage formerly discharged 
directly into the river has been diverted. Occasionally some defect 
in the action of these works is discovered, when steps are immediately 
taken, by legal proceedings, if necessary, to cause the defect to be reme- 
died,” while “on the tributaries many offensive and injurious discharges 
have been stopped, and several local authorities, and other persons, are 
now under the notices required to be given by the Conservancy Acts 
to discontinue the flow of sewage and of offensive and injurious matter 
into the affluents of the Thames.” 


Partly, therefore, owing to the heavy penalty with which the offence 
is visited, £100 with a further penalty not exceeding £50 for 
every day during which the offence is subsequently committed, but 
more especially from the fact that a strong governing body is 





* See p. 58 of the Proceedings of the Conference on Public Health, 1880, 
+ Report of the Thames Conservators to the end of 1880, presented July, 
1881, p. 2. 
ug 
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charged by the Legislature with the especial duty of enforcing it, 
the Thames presents a happy contrast, in the greater part at least 
of its course, to the other rivers of England, and suggests the 
idea that, could similar powers be entrusted to bodies having a 
like control over the latter, much might be done towards 
remedying the evils of pollution. But this idea is at once 
banished from the realm of practicable theories by the fact that 
nearly every river in England is under the governance of not 
one but many conflicting authorities ; and, moreover, if we look 
a little more closely into the case of the Thames, we shall see 
that, satisfactory as it appears in some respects, there are evils 
existing with regard to it which it would seem almost impossible 
to remedy. More than this, we see, too, in it a most striking 
illustration of the false principles on which the Legislature has 
dealt with the much-vexed question of sewage pollution. 

The two concluding paragraphs of the Thames Conservators’ 
Report above alluded to are as follows :— 

“ During hot weather, when there has been little rainfall, complaints 
of the pollution of the river within and below the metropolitan dis- 
trict frequently reach the Conservators. The pollution thus complained 
of is indicated by the offensive odour and highly discoloured state of 
the water. It must be remembered that Kingston, and Richmond, 
and other places below the intakes of the water companies, still pass 
their sewage into the river, the penalties for their doing so having 
been suspended by the Legislature to give time for overcoming the 
diffculties of carrying out a complete sewage system for this 
district. 

‘‘ Although the discharges from these places may in some degree 
affect the purity of the river near the metropolis, it can hardly be 
doubted that the chief cause of the state of the river within and below 
the metropolis arises from the discharge at the outfalls and storm out- 
lets of the Metropolitan Board of Works, in whose district ordinary 
sewage is exempted from the provisions of the purification sections in 
the Conservancy Acts.’’* 

This is a plain official statement of fact, which those who live 
in the suburban districts on the banks of the Thames could 
endorse in somewhat stronger terms, and which the inhabitants 
of Woolwich have confirmed very recently by the deputation to 
the Home Secretary referred to at the beginning of this article. 
The explanation of the facts is, as is well known, to be found in 
the course adopted by the Legislature to stop pollution. 

The necessity of preserving the purity of the water supply of 
the metropolis, which the Legislature first took under its pro- 
tection by the Act of 1852,+ led probably to the enactment of 





* Report of the Thames Conservators for 1880, presented, July 1881. 
+ 15 & 16 Vict. c. 84, amended by the Act of 1871. ° 
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the provisions against pollution in the Conservancy Act of 1859, 
‘which empowered the Conservators to“cleanse and scour the River 
‘Thames .... and abate, remove .. . . all annoyances, nuisances, 
and abuses which may be injurious to the River Thames.” This, 
too, coupled with the Report of the Royal Commission of 1861, 
that river pollution had become a “ national evil,” may be assumed 
to have led to the passing of the more stringent and extended pro- 
visions above noticed contained in the Act of 1866,* and 
subsequent statutes. Though, like the Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works above referred to,f they would have 
‘been well content to rest on the fact “that they had got rid of 
their sewage,” it was forced on the Government of the country 
by public opinion that they Aad something to do “with the 
sanitary aspect” of the question. A simple and satisfactory 
method of dealing with it at once occurred to them. They 
would punish by heavy fines the local authorities who, in 
obedience to their own commands, were polluting the Thames, 
and send them to study sanitary science till they learnt how to 
deal in some other way with their sewage. No time was lost in 
carrying out the admirable scheme. ‘The Conservators began 
serving their notices as soon as the Act empowering them to do 
so was passed, the various towns on the river-banks became at 
once liable to the heavy penalties of their obedience to the 
imperial mandates, and at once began to try and discriminate 
between the comparative merits of “ precipitation,” “sewage 
jarms,” “ burning sludge into cement,’ and other mysteries of 
sanitary science. The fines are still accumulating, the sanitary 
Studies are still being pursued,—and the pollution still con- 
tinues. “In one case,” said Mr. Michael, counsel for the Lower 
Thames Valley Sewerage Board, at the local inquiry, when 
dwelling on the enormous amount due under the Thames 
Conservancy Acts, “In one case these amount to £100,000, in 
another to £80,000, and I know with respect to many of these 
districts the penalties incurred by breaking the provisions of the 
Thames Conservancy Acts amounted to absolutely more than 
the whole rateable value of the district itself.’t In the mean- 
time, the unfortunate debtors discuss, with a regardlessness of 
expense which excites admiration for their patient obedience, 
and respect for their wealth, all the methods open to them for 
averting this sword of Damocles, ever pending over their devoted 
heads. At last some scheme is decided on and referred to the 


ee 





* See sec. 63, which prohibits all drainage of sewage into the Thames. 

+ Mr. Newton, see p. 314, ante. 

¢ See evidence given before the Lower Thames Valley Main Sewerage Board. 
This occupies three bulky quarto volumes, without a single note or explana- 
tory remark. = 
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Local Government Board, which, in accordance with the duties 
laid on it by Parliament, wisely abstains from interference and 
advice till a plan is prepared and a loan is required. Then 
begins the process of legal inquiry, and when that is over the 
submission of the results, in the form of a Bill to Parliament. 
Often, of course, an enactment embodying in some shape the 
views of some of the ratepayers is passed, but as often the fate 
which befell the Lower Thames Valley Main Sewerage Scheme 
is the only end arrived at after all the spending of money, dis- 
cussion, and squabbling between hostile theorists. In that 
case, as is well known, Richmond, Kingston, and other riverside 
towns, after the rejection of many local schemes, and much 
discussion, combined to form a United Drainage Board, the 
members of which were nominated by the Local Government 
Board, and which was invested with very extensive powers. 
The Board spent over £20,000 in a local inquiry lasting forty- 
five days, and asked some 70,000 questions to ascertain whether 
Moulsey was a fitting site to receive the sewage of the 110,000 
persons with which the Board proposed to deal. Bitter was the 
Opposition, and fierce were the denunciations, with which the 
enemies of the scheme saw it submitted to the collective wisdom of 
the nation ; and when the Bill was rejected on the second reading 
by Parliament, as the scheme of Heston and Isleworth had been 
previously rejected in 1876, the satisfaction of the ratepayers 
seems to have been considerable.* The Board, which was 
established first in 1877, is still sitting, and has just rejected 
two other schemes,—that of the West Kent Board, and that of Mr. 
Hawksley,—and Richmond alone has contributed £2,657 odd to 
its expenses. What will be the end of its deliberations, or when 
that will be arrived at, it would be rash to attempt to predict. 
The reader will ask, perhaps, with some interest, what remedy 
is possible to meet the evil which has been so strongly denounced 
in this paper, and whether after all has been said the attitude of 
acquiescence of the inhabitants of the Lower Thames Valley is 
not the only course which can be adopted with regard to the 
matter. With this view the writer, however, can by no means 
agree. The evil must be put an end to, and the remedy must 
and can be found. The writer of an able article on the subject in 
the Field of February 25, 1882, suggested that provisions such as 
those in the Thames Conservancy Acts should be inserted in the 





* See the evidence before the Thames Valley Sewerage Board, above referred 
to. Also the paper by Mr. Cresswell in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Arts for 1879, p. 128 e¢ seg., above referred to. Also the remarks of Mr. 
Gould (Kingston) at the Conference of the Society of Arts on the Progress of 
Public Health for 1880, p. 21 e¢ seg. 
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Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, and that the Local Government 
Board should be empowered to enforce them. The suggestion 
seems worthy of careful consideration, but to make it workable 
that Act must be greatly amended, and it would still be open to 
the same objections as those which have just been urged with 
regard to the Thames—namely, that it would throw an altogether 
unfair amount of expense and labour on local authorities. 
Government has, it appears to us, begun altogether at the wrong 
end of the question. When, by the Public Health Act, it estab- 
lished the system of sewer drainage, it prescribed, down to the 
minutest details as to sewers, traps, flushing sewers, Wc., all that 
it required local authorities to do in order to carry it out. Now 
that that system, after great expense and labour, has been per- 
fected and found to be unworkable, it, without help or warning 
of any kind, calls on these same authorities to find out some 
other mode of dealing with the question. 

Sanitary science, more than all other sciences, is one which 
requires to be dealt with by experts, and which it is dangerous 
to trifle with ; yet, since the vexed question of the disposal of 
sewage arose, no attempt has ever been made by the Legislature 
to help towns to deal with the difficult problem thus thrust 
upon them, and it is due, in a great measure, to this, as it seems 
to us, that the present highly unsatisfactory state of things 
exists. Our leading scientific men, and the members of the 
medical and engineering professions, not to mention the expe- 
rienced officials appointed by Government to deal with sanitary 
matters, have accumulated a vast amount of practical knowledge 
on this subject, while every day makes it more evident that not 
only sewage, but all kinds of chemical and manufacturing refuse, 
are in truth not refuse at all, but capable of being converted into 
valuable substances and sources of wealth.* Why is no effort 
made to utilize all this knowledge and experience, and reduce it 
into a practical system ? 

The true remedy for pollution seems to us to be that Govern- 
ment should endeavour, by means of a Commission of Inquiry, 
to arrive at such a result, and, having ascertained the best methods 
of dealing with the conversion of waste into valuable matter, should 
lay down definite rules for carrying out its decisions as it has 
done in the case of drainage. 

Perhaps it is Utopian to dream that this will ever be done. 
The praiseworthy efforts, however, of the Royal Society of Arts,— 
to which the nation owes a debt of gratitude for its labours,—to 
try and stimulate public interest in the matter, and at the same 





* For example, “shale” and “ pyrites.” See Mr. Cresswell’s remarks, 
Society of Arts Proceedings, 1880, p. 37. 
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time arrive at the solution of some of the problems it suggests, 
show that some of the most able and philanthropic among us are 
striving towards such a goal. Had these efforts met with the 
success they deserve we should probably before this have heard 


the last of ‘‘ River Pollution.” 
URQUHART A. FORBES. 


Art. I].—Count StruENsEE AND QUEEN CAROLINE 
MaruiLpE. 


1. Die Verschwirung gegen die Kinigin Caroline Mathilde 
und die Grafen Struensee und Brandt. Von G. F. 
Von JeEnssEN-TuscH. Leipzig, 1864. 


2. Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir Robert Keith, K.B. 
Colburn. London, 1849. 

3. Horace Walpole’s Letters. 

4. Struensee. Trauerspiel in 5 Acten. Von HEINRICH 
LAUBE. 

5. Hoest—Struensee wnd sein Ministerium. 1824. 


6. Sir N. Wraxall. Posthwmous Memoirs of his own Time. 
London, 1836. 


YT\HE system of royal marriages which prevailed pretty 

generally throughout Europe up to the close of the last 
century, however admirable politically that system might be, did 
not in all cases restrain the impulses of human frailty, or entirely 
secure royal domestic felicity. Monarchs were not proof against 
temptation; nor did the morals and manners which then 
generally obtained remain without influence upon the occupants 
of thrones. Royal husbands were often grossiy unfaithful : royal 
wives were occasionally—for femininely meaneth furiously— 
tempestuously untrue to marriage vows. History and romance 
record and depict two special cases which afford terrible 
illustrations of the tragedies to which such royal marriages 
sometimes led. 

The first of these cases is historical. It is that of George 
Louis, Electoral Prince of Hanover (afterwards our George I. of 
England) and his princess, Sophia Dorothea. Mated with a dull, 
and coarsely unfaithful husband, poor Sophia Dorothea conceived 
an infatuated passion for that handsome, dissolute scamp, 
Philip of K6énigsmarck. With an insane fidelity, exhibited 
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through most reckless imprudence, the demented princess aban- 
doned herself to her mad, perverse attachment to her worthless 
lover ; and made, defiantly, the scandal of her sin a public noto- 
riety. On the night of Sunday, 1st July, 1694, Kénigsmarck 
(the Prince being then absent) left the apartments of the 
princess after having arranged with her the details of their joint 
flight from Hanover. As Philip quitted the palace of Herren- 
hausen, he was set upon by four armed men, and, after making 
some ineffectual resistance, was slaughtered. While the unhappy 
gallant was dying, that jealous old harridan, the Countess 
Platen—who also had loved par amours the bewitching Philip— 
stamped upon his mouth in order to tread out his dying curses. 
His body was burnt next day; and it was fondly hoped that 
secrecy would, in that way, be secured. Sophia Dorothea, then 
twenty-eight years of age, was immured for thirty-two long years 
in the castle of Ahlden; and when she died there, the tragedy 
was complete. In travelling over the dreary sand-wastes of the 
Liineburger Heide, I have often thought of the long martyrdom 
of the guilty, but sorely tempted and heavily punished, woman 
—a woman once so witty, bright, imperious—I have tried to 
fancy the lonely imprisonment of a princess whose heart was full 
of such memories and sorrows, while her equally guilty husband 
was reigning phlegmatically as a king, and was solaced by the 
society of many mistresses. ; 

The other case—and for this we must turn to romance—is 
the Princess's tragedy recounted by Thackeray in “ Barry 
Lyndon.” If the case be not an actual fact, it is yet a 
trutl:; and is based upon the necessary result of those inhuman 
royal marriage customs of old Europe. The Princess Olivia, 
following in the steps of Sophia Dorothea, falls madly in 
love with a certain young De Magny, who, like Philip, is 
worthless and is dissolute. She wrongs her husband, Prince 
Victor, who, when her frantic guilt is made clear, procures 
De Magny to be poisoned in prison: and, in prison also, causes 
the mysterious Monsieur de Strasbourg to behead, at a 
quite private execution, the demented, guilty Princess. “It 
had best be done now that she has fainted,” said the masked 
Prince Victor to the headsman, in that dark, vaulted room in 
the Owl tower. This royal tragedy occurred in 1769. 

The scope and object of the present essay is to depict that 
other royal marriage tragedy—prefigured by the two parallel 
cases just recited—of the hapless Queen of Denmark, Caroline 
Mathilde, and of the adventurer Struensee. 

Three persons, two of them royal, one of lowly birth, born 
respectively in England, in Germany, in Denmark, gravitated 
together under the decree of an inexorable Fate, and became 
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involved in a most tragic drama of sin, of love, of intrigue, 
of misery—of death. 

Christian VII., King of Denmark, was born in Copenhagen, 
Jan. 29, 1749. He was the son of King Friedrich V., and of 
Louise, daughter of George II. of England. His mother died 
1751, and his father then married Juliane Marie, Princess of 
Braunschweig-Wolfenbiittel; who became the mother of 
Prince Friedrich, and was the stepmother of Christian VII. 
Friedrich V. died Jan. 14, 1766. 

Caroline Mathilde, was born in London, July 22, 1751. 
She was the daughter of Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales, 
who was the son of George II., and her mother was Auguste 
of Sachsen-Coburg. 

Johann Friedrich Struensee was born August 5, 1737, in 
Halle. His father, Adam Struensee, an obscure clergyman 
and a preacher in the St. Ulrichskirche, was the son of a cloth- 
worker in Neu Ruppin. His mother was Maria Dorothea, the 
daughter of a Dr. Carl. 

The mother of Christian, and the father of Caroline Mathilde, 
were children of George II.; and the Prince and Princess were 
therefore first cousins. 

In 1757, Struensee removed to Altona, where he practised 
with some success as a physician. His characteristics were an 
esurient vanity, a restless ambition, and a love of pleasure. At 
one time, he contemplated emigration to the East Indies. An 
ardent disciple of Rousseau and of Voltaire, he became a Free- 
thinker and Materialist, and was of opinion that wenn der 
Mensch stiirbe, Nichts weiter zu hoffen oder zu furchten sey— 
7.€., that after death nothing was to be hoped, or feared, for man. 
He had a talent for self-assertion, and for pushing himself into 
notice. He was fond of “heroic cures,’ which, when successful, 
brought him into notice, and acquired for him reputation. His 
manners were insinuating and his personality was imposing. 
His eyes were blue and penetrating; his hair was light-brown ; 
he inclined to stoutness, but was well-built and of a striking 
figure. He was full of energy and tact, and succeeded in 
making friends and in extending influence. On April 5, 
1768, he reached the turning-point in his career, and obtained 
the post of Leibarzt, or “ body physician,” to Christian VII. ; 
though this appointment was only to be given to him during 
the extent of a journey of some months, which the young king 
proposed to make. 

Christian himself was badly brought up, and badly educated. 
His father seems to have taken no care for the young Prince ; 
and his stepmother preferred her own son, Prince Friedrich. 
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Christian was placed under governors, by one of-whom, the 
Kammerherr Detlev von Reventlow, he was treated with extra- 
ordinary severity. When, in 1766, he succeeded to the govern- 
ment, he was but ill-fitted for the cares and the duties of his 
rank. Asa young lad, he was full of boyish pranks, and of 
wanton mischief. The over-strictness of his early training dis- 
posed him to excesses of all kinds, sosoon as he became free from 
all restraint. 

Caroline Mathilde was well brought up by a tender mother, 
and was an accomplished princess. She might be called beautiful, 
and was sprightly, bright witted, and charming. When a pro- 
posal of marriage—a proposal dictated by political expediency— 
came from Denmark to England, Caroline Mathilde, then only 
fifteen years old, fell into a melancholy at the prospect of ex- 
changing the happy home of her youth for a cold and far-off 
northern throne to be shared with a stranger. However, the 
marriage was determined upon without much regard for the young 
girl’s natural feelings; and on Oct. 1, 1766, Caroline Mathilde 
was married by proxy, at St. James's, to Christian VII. Her 
elder brother, afterwards George III., represented the absent 
bridegroom. 

The day before her departure from the England which she 
loved, and which loved her, the young bride was plunged in 
sorrowful thought. Her mother gave the girl, as a talisman, a 
ring with the motto :—“ Bring me happiness !”—and the unhappy 
Princess, for whom we can yet deeply feel, left her country and 
her home, her mother, and her brothers and sisters, for 1 new 
life and a foreign throne, for an unseen husband—and for a 
most tragic future fate. 

She had a stormy voyage, and was fifteen days at sea. At 
Roskilde she first met the king, who seemed charmed, as well he 
might be, with the grace and beauty of his gentle, brilliant, but 
modest consort. 

For a short time, everything seemed to promise happiness to 
the young married couple ; but very soon a rift within the lute 
began to mar the music of their wedded life. The young Queen 
soon showed coldness—why we can easily guess—to her husband ; 
and he widened the breach between them by the crassest and 
the coarsest infidelities. The Queen was at this time just over 
fifteen, and the King a little more than seventeen years of age. 
Christian, when plunging into his course of debauchery, took a 
line which was, for a king, almost original. He did not devote 
himself to intrigues with the fine ladies, with the frail fair ones 
of the Court, but he, under the guidance of Count Holck, found 
his delight among the Hetairz. His first mistress was a wanton 
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knows by the piquante name of Stiefelettkathrine,* his second 
was ‘ene renowned under the title of Myladi. The King’s 
brother-in-law, the Landgraf Karl von Hessen-Kassel, who 
married Christian’s youngest sister, Louise, was well acquainted 
with all that happened at the Court of his brother-in-law, and 
has left a valuable record of his knowledge in his “ Memoires de 
mon temps,” tells us, “Il (Christian) fit la connaissance de la 
plus renommée a Copenhague. On la nommait Myladi. Il 
courait avec elle la nuit sur les rues, brisait des lanternes, cassait 
des vitres, enfin, menait une vie terrible.” 

This most scandalous conduct of a young married king, wedded 
to a wife pure, beautiful, and amiable, led, of course, to domestic 
unhappiness, and soon became matter of public notoriety. 

On the 28th of January, 1768, a prince (afterwards Frederick 
VI. of Denmark) was born to the King and Queen. The Queen 
was not yet seventeen. 

His Majesty then determined to make a tour in other States 
of Europe, and decided that the Queen should not accompany 
him. Caroline Mathilde was left in solitary state in Copenhagen, 
and had her infant for her only solace. The young Queen must 
have been very lonely in that Court of Denmark. She was 
deeply attached to her child; but she cannot have liked the 
absence on such a tour of such a husband. 

The Landgraf Karl thus paints Christian at the period of this 
journey :—“ Il (le roi) manquait entitrement d’application, mais 
avait beaucoup d’esprit, qui etait trés-vif méme, avait la repartie 
extrémément prompte, trés-gaie, fort bonne mémoire, en un mot un 
jeune homme charmant, qu’on ne put qu’ aimer. I] avait une pas- 
sion demesurée de connuitre des femmes,” &c. The tour lasted for 
seven months. It was a triumph of sensual pleasure and of social 
success, On such visits to foreign Courts the young King showed 
to great advantage. He was pleased, and was anxious to please. 
He was naturally most delighted with London and with Paris. 
In London he lodged in St. James’s Palace, and was treated with 
great distinction. Frequent festivities were given in his honour. 
His stepmother, the widowed Princess of Wales, annoyed him 
terribly by her persistent inquiries after the health and happiness 
of Caroline Mathilde. Cette chére maman m’embéte terrible- 
ment, confessed the King, who was not just then devoted to con- 
jugal duty. He discovered a peculiar liking for the beautiful 
Countess Talbot. Christian endeavoured to return the hospitali- 





*-When Christian was away on his tour, Stiefelettkathrine (who was 
daughter of under-officer Benthaken) was exported to Hamburg, and was then 
incarcerated in the Zuchthaus, or House of Correction. hen Struensee 
attained to power, he procured her release, and the renowned Hetaira married 
an advocate, one Maes, 
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ties of London by a grand masked ball, to which three thousand 
persons of rank and distinction were invited. He also visited 
Garrick in the retired actor’s country-house on the Thames. 

He saw the Paris of Louis XV., and was charmed with the 
gay, wicked Court and city. “ Mais vous, Chrétien, vous étes 
adoré,” Paris told him, and the handsome, pleasure-loving young 
king heard gladly the flattering compliment. He met d’Alem- 
bert, Diderot, Helvetius, Marmontel, and was kissed by the dames 
de la halle. Madame de Flavecourt excited Christian’s par- 
ticular admiration. His stay in Paris was one round of brilliant 
and depraved pleasure. 

But below all royal honours and public festivities, there was 
another and more secret source of pleasure for the amorous 
king. Graf Holck was Christian’s Grand-Maitre des plaisirs, 
and assisted his monarch to continual orgies of the wildest and 
most sensual debauchery. The young husband was devoted to 
sexual delights, and wallowed in unrestrained voluptuousness, to 
the great injury of his health. Struensee was his travelling 
physician, and may have had enough to do to repair the waste of 
pleasure ; but there is no record of any protest on the part of 
the doctor against the soul and body-destroying courses of the 
wanton king. It was not usual for a highwayman to adopt a 
white horse for professional purposes; and the wily Struensee 
had no conscience which would impel him to advise, to warn, to 
deter. He had no desire to disgust Christian by playing the 
part of mentor. He did not pose as a councilior against evil. He 
sought to gain the king’s favour by pandering to the king’s worst 
excesses ; and exerted himself to be the sympathetic physician of a 
boundless voluptuary. Holck was an entire favourite of the disso- 
lute Christian ; and to Holck the astute doctor attached himself. 

Struensee returned with Christian to Copenhagen, and on the 
stage of that city the three persons who were to have so terrible 
an influence, each on the others, met together. Struensee was 
presented to the Queen. 

When Christian returned to Denmark he was a changed man, 
and the change was for the worse. His Majesty had 


“ Overmuch consumed his royal person.” 


His health was undermined, his nerves were shattered, his 
temper was uncertain. Contrasted with the joys of Paris and of 
London, he did not find Denmark or the Queen desirable. He 
had become the servant of sin, and, with a weakened will and 
failing powers, he yet lived chiefly for “ pleasure.” It was, how- 
ever, noticed that the King’s manners had become finer and 
more quiet since his return from travel. 

Caroline Mathilde, as was natural, detested Holck. She knew 
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the services which the favourite rendered to his master ; and she 
had a shrewd idea of what a travelling physician to her husband 
meant. Hence she at first distrusted Struensee. Holck was 
overwhelmed with kingly favours; and the doctor began to 
climb. Holck little suspected that the obscure and complaisant 
medical man would soon supersede him as first favourite at 
Court. 

Struensee was appointed Leibarzt to the King in Denmark. 
His salary was to be 1,000 dollars, and he received a gift of 500 
to pay his debts. On May 12, 1769, Struensee was appointed 
Etatsrath, or Councillor of State, and had the right of attending 
the Court. When the King and Queen, in the summer of 1769, 
were residing at Friedrichsberg, Struensee lived in the castle. 
On January 17, 1770, he was called upon to dwell in the royal 
palace of Christiansburg in Copenhagen. His position was still 
so uncertain that he tried, but in vain, to reconcile the Queen 
to Holck. Struensee had taken warily the first steps on the steep 
and slippery path of Court favour ; but he possessed all the cun- 
ning and the skill which were necessary to render his foothold 
secure. There was a wisdom in him which guided his ambition 
to act in safety. 

On May 2,1770, he successfully inoculated the Crown Prince, 
and the child was saved from small-pox. This service won for 
Struensee the full favour of the Queen, and he was appointed 
reader to the King, and Cabinet-Secretary to the Queen, with a 
yearly salary of 1500 thalers. On May 4, a year only after 
having been appointed Htatsrath, he was made Conferenz-Rath. 

This rapid rise of a foreigner, who was not even noble, excited 
great surprise. The listless King, weary and exhausted from 
satiety of sensuality, was guided in all his actions by the Queen 
and by Struensee ; and Holck began to feel a just apprehension 
of the progress of the new favourite. 

Their Majesties made a short tour in their own dominions. 
On this occasion, the Queen, who was still bent upon getting rid 
of Graf Holck, went with the lethargic King. Cn June 13, the 
royal travellers arrived at Gottorp Castle, which was the residence 
of the Landgraf Karl, and of the King’s sister, Louise. Struensee 
was now helping the Queen to depose Holck, and, as a counter- 
poise to the falling favourite, the Kammerjunker Enevold Brandt, 
Holck’s greatest enemy, was recalled from banishment, and was 
appointed chamberlain to the King. Brandt waited upon the 
surprised Holck. “I think, Monsieur le Comte,” said Brandt, 
“that you are not afraid of ghosts?” To which Holck replied, 
bitterly, “Oh, non, Monsieur le Chambellan, je ne crains pas les 
spectres, mais les revenants.” The Landgraf Karl records of this 
royal visit to his castle, speaking of the Queen : 
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“ Elle était toujours embarrassée avec moi dés que Struensee était 
présent. On dinait avec géne a la table du Roi. La reine jouait 
alors au quinze: j’étais placé 4 sa droite, Struensee 4 sa gauche, 
puis Brandt, nouvellement arrivé, et Warnstedt, page de la chambre 
finit la partie. Je n’aime pas 4 me retracer les fagons et les propos 
que Struensee se permettait publiquement d’adresser 4 la Reine, 
appuyant son coude sur la table 4 celui de la Reine. J’avoue que 
mon ceur était brisé de voir cette Princesse, douée de tant d’esprit 
et d’agrément, tomber a ce point et en de si mauvaises mains. Le 
Roi et la Reine allaient & Traventhal avec toute la cour qui les avait 
suivis 4 Gottorp. Nous ne fimes point du voyage, ma femme et moi. 
On ne nous le proposa point, et avec raison, car Traventhal etait 
choisi pour les orgies les moins decentes.” : 


The Landgraf was sharpsighted enough to detect the relations 
which already subsisted between the Queen and Struensee. 

Holck’s influence with the King was on the wane, partly 
because it was no longer easy to amuse His Majesty after the 
old fashion; and a cabal, composed of Struensee, Brandt, and 
Graf Rantzau-Ascheberg—with the Queen behind the three— 
succeeded in procuring the dismissal of Graf Holck ; who was 
allowed a pension of 2,000 thalérs. The Queen had triumphed 
over one of her enemies ; but she had allied herself with an even 
more dangerous foe. 

Brandt was commencing that splendid Court career, as assist- 
ant to Struensee, which in a short time was to conduct him to 
the same scaffold on which his master was to perish. The third 
ally in the new combination, Graf Rantzau-Ascheberg, was the 
man destined, a little later on, to bring his former colleagues to 
ruin and to death. 

Schack zu Rantzau-Ascheberg was descended from one of the 
most ancient noble families of Holstein. Born in 1717, he was 
Major-General at thirty-five, and was then suddenly dismissed. 
He took refuge in Russia. Winning the confidence of the 
Empress Catharine, and of Count Orloff, he took an active part 
in the conspiracy against Peter III. Returning to Denmark, he 
found favour from Christian VII., but was again suddenly dis- 
missed in consequence of a Court intrigue. He was separated 
from his wife, who, in consequence, fell into melancholy madness. 
The Count was a man of his day, and led a life of dissolute 
gallantry. He had been involved in many duels, and in one of 
a specially tragic character. Having seduced a young lady, he 
had to meet her father; and the father fell. Rantzau was 
inconsolable. He provided liberally for all the family, and did 
all in his power to remedy the irrevocable ill. He married his 
lady victim with the left hand. Rantzau was a man of distinc- 
tive ability. Struensee rejoiced with reason at obtaining so able 
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an ally; but he learned too late that Rantzau was far too able 
for his purposes. 

Brandt was born in 1738, i in Copenhagen. In 1755 he became 
Hofjunker. He had studied law, and rose to be assessor of the 
highest court of law. He was of good family, and had both will 
and talent. Attaching himself to Court life, he was appointed 
Kammerjunker, and joined his fortunes to those of the splendid 
Struensee, who was then far-shining, “like a blazing tar-barrel.” 
Struensee, in his capacity of physician, undertook the training of 
the little Crown Prince, and subjected the unfortunate child toa 
most Spartan regimen. He was afterwards accused of having 
designed to put an end to the life of the Heir to the Crown. 
The child was three years old, and was of weak constitution. 
He was subjected to a cold diet only, consisting of vegetables, 
rice, and milk ; he was lightly clothed, was allowed no fire in 
winter, and went about with bare feet. At length Berger, 
another Court physician, interfered strongly, and introduced 
such ameliorations in the child’s treatment as might be consist- 
ent with the prolongation of his existence. Friedrich VI. died 
ultimately of physical exhaustion. 

It is a proof of the influence which Struensee had acquired 
over the Queen that she should allow such unnatural treatment 
of the boy who, though he was Christian’s son, was also her own 
child. The King was supine in the matter. 

At this period her Majesty excited some scandal and offence 
in Copenhagen by frequently appearing in public on horseback, 
in masculine costume. The attention which this conduct excited 
is proved by the number of pictures still to be seen in the 
Royal Library, in Copenhagen, of the fair young Queen in this 
dashing and piquant attire. May it not be that Caroline 
Mathilde was then losing something of her delicacy, was 
deteriorating in modesty and self-respect, in consequence of her 
defiant life and coarsening manners ? 

The King himself was the true ally of any lover of the Queen. 
Outraged as a woman, insulted as a wife; with a husband who 
could leave a celestial bed to prey on garbage, her woman’s joy 
in revenge led her to lend an ear to the suit of the unscrupulous 
man whose power could yield her support, whose love could 
afford her the means of vengeance. Caroline Mathilde, not lofty 
enough for patience, was woman enough to repay conjugal 
wrong with connubial infidelity. Her long revolt of indignation 
broke forth in a liaison which yielded her a feeling of triumph, 
a sense of requital. The volcano of her excited feeling had to 
be snowed over by the forms and ceremonies of her high station, 
by external duties performed in the fierce light that beats upon 
a throne. Whatever sense of wrong might exasperate her heart, 
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she had to be careful of appearances. What hypocrite like 
lawless love? Emboldened by time, and by the blindness 
of the besotted king, she gradually forgot her caution; and 
all Denmark, except its monarch, became cognizant of her 
guilty amour. Christian VII., with a heart hardened, a soul 
coarsened, the will weakened, and the mind confused by excess 
in riotous debauchery, was wholly blind to the conduct of his fair 
young wife. He had become a puppet and a tool, and was glad 
to be relieved by clearer wills of the burden of State affairs. He 
lived languidly for pleasure, and the Landgraf Karl records that 
his physician injured the King’s health yet further by giving him 
stimulants to increase his amatory enjoyments. Christian had 
never been taught, and had never wished to learn, the duties»? 
an absolute monarch. His life-theorem was indulgence in 
sensuality. It was over an unfenced precipice that Caroline 
Mathilde, pushed by a vicious and worthless husband, fell into 
the abyss of crime. She had no standard by which, in her 
debauched Court, she could judge ef nobleness in man. But, 
whatever excuse there may be for her guilt, there can be none 
for the conduct of the base and underbred man, who, for his own 
vanity and interest, could employ all his influence and all his 
arts to make a victim of the wronged and angry Queen. She 
sinned; but she was more sinned against than sinning. 

Struensee, a true beggar on horseback, took an ever more active 
and audacious part in public affairs. He became insolent to 
opponents ; arrogant to dependents; despotic to the Crown. 
Bernsdorff, and other high functionaries, were dismissed in 
disgrace. The Kammerjunker v. Koppern, the Kammerherr 
v. Warnstedt, were both deprived of all offices and position, 
merely for having spoken against the favourite. A successful 
courtier may be a gross failure as a statesman ; but no favourite 
failed more completely than did Struensee. “ Das Regierwngs- 
geschaft ist ein sehr grosses Metier—the business of govern- 
ment is a very great undertaking,” says Goethe. Not many 
men, trained only to medicine, could develop in two years into 
successful, absolute, irresponsible rulers of the State; and 
Struensee, who was a mere windbag, possessed none of the 
great qualities necessary for his high office. His reforms were 
not successes. Good was to be done in order that good might 
be done to Struensee ; but he had not the capacity for State 
reforms. 

He expedited the administration of law, and, in so far, did 
good. He instituted a Foundling Hospital and gambling hells. 
He introduced freedom of the press. This step was taken with 
a view of popularity; but as Struensee’s unpopularity was 
growing at the time, the freedom was “abused,” and had to be 
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withdrawn. One result was the growth of Schmutzbliattern ; 
surely then, as now, an undesirable thing. A Copenhagen journal 
asked the pregnant question—“Can the paramour of a married 
woman be the sincere friend and true adviser of that woman’s 
husband?” Nor was the Queen spared. The most shameless 
reports about her unlawful relations with Struensee were cir- 
culated ; until the “ excesses” of the press were bridled. 

Beyond his general condition of weak understanding, the 
King had occasional attacks of positive insanity; but His 
Majesty, who could speak Danish, rose in the love of the Danes, 
because they believed him to be the puppet and the prisoner of 
the Minister. Struensee gab sich alle ersinnliche Mihe dem 
Konig das Leben angenehm zu machen—gave himself all 
conceivable trouble to render the King’s life pleasant ; nor was 
he neglectful of the favour of the Queen. 

On July 7, 1771, the Queen was delivered of a daughter, 
christened Louise Auguste. Concerning the paternity of this 
child history has its perplexities. it is improbable that 
Christian was its father. Horace Walpole, writing to Sir H. 
Mann, says, that the amour of the Queen with her “medical 
Prime Minister’ was a theme of current gossip in London; and 
he expresses, in his light way, his doubts about the paternity of 
this infant—doubts which were, as it would seem, generally 
entertained in England and in Denmark. 

The Queen cared nothing for political reforms; but her 
woman’s heart, empty and sore, did need passionate personal 
devotion; and he who would give her even the show of love 
might take the reality of power as his payment. Struensee 
could not give her love; but he could and did dishonour her 
with a simulacrum of love, disguised in base passion; and he 
took advantage of his opportunities to profit by her weakness 
and her desolate position. Struensee said afterwards of himself 
that his demon was sensuality ; but one devil seldom reigns 
alone. He makes place for others, and Struensee did not 
reckon the demons of vanity, of self-seeking, of ambition 
that knows no touch of greatness or of conscience. Whirled 
aloft by singular circumstances, he was yet in very essence 
vulgar of soul; was not equal to his fortune, and remained 
always a coward andan upstart. In the day, in the society, and 
in the Court of Caroline Mathilde, the tie of wedlock was but a 
slip-knot ; and she had example, as well as provocation, to lead 
her into sin and shame. 

Struensee’s reforms, even when they contained some good, did 
yet more evil than good; they were the offspring of his own 
caprice, and were carried out without consideration as they were 
devised without wisdom. He knew nothing of Denmark, of 
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men, of laws, of institutions, of government. Sudden changes; 
violently introduced, and carried into effect with high-handed 
despotism, are not true organisms. A defiant Freethinker, with 
power to make his meaning law, Struensee deeply outraged the 
religious feeling of the nation; nor could the spectacle of such 
@ man, in possession of despotic power, conciliate any genuine 
reformers. 

One of his early steps was to do away with the Council of State. 
Henceforth the King was to rule alone and absolutely ; but every- 
one knew that that meant only the absolute rule of the Queen 
and Struensee. The King was to be his own Foreign Minister. 
Russia so strongly resented the new régime in Denmark that 
she threatened to send a fleet to bombard Copenhagen. The 
English ambassador was rudely treated by the insolent favourite, 
and kept aloof from the Court. A “Mathilde Order” was 
created, with which the Queen’s partisans and friends were to 
be decorated ; and, of course, Struensee was one of the first 
recipients. The Queen-Mother and Prince Friedrich were driven 
from Court. A cordon was drawn round His Majesty, and his 
nobles and officers were excluded .from his presence. Brandt, 
in the absence of Struensee, was always near the person of the 
monarch, and kept all others from access to Christian. It was 
generally considered that the Mathilden-Orden was intended to 
lower the value of the old Dannebrog and Elephant Orders. 
The dismissals of objectionable officials continued. The order for 
dismissal was, during the sway of Struensee, carried to the victim 
by a royal groom mounted on acream-coloured horse; and it 
became a standing inquiry in Copenhagen, “ With whom has 
the cream been last?” His army changes and reductions were 
grossly unwise and greatly unpopular. He dissolved the King’s* 
Life Guards. This corps d’élite consisted of picked men, and the 
officers were all nobles. It would seem that the Royal Guards 
were much loved by the Copenhageners, and the public indigna- 
tion at this step was extreme. Struensee’s real object was— 
and there was no object to which he clung more tenaciously— 
to humiliate the nobility; but the dissolution of the body-guards 
was looked upon by the public asaslight to the King. The 
Queen loyally supported her paramour in all his measures, and 
shared his ever-growing unpopularity. 

When the order was read to the Guards which commanded 
their dissolution, they rode into their barracks to deliver up their 
horses and then to disperse. Struensee happened to meet them 
when they were so engaged. Probably the corps was in no very 
pleasant mood, and men and officers may have looked threaten- 
Ingly upon the hated favourite. Struensee’s craven heart took 
fright. He dreaded some strong expression of their discontent 
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and dislike to him—and fairly ran away; but when he ceased 
running, he tore a leaf out of his pocket-book and wrote’ on it 
with pencil a hurried order for the dismissal of Count Ahlefeldt, 
the King’s Cabinet Secretary, whom he connected with the conduct 
of the Guard. In his day of highest power, when supreme over 
State and King, Otto von Falkenskjold, perhaps the nobiest and 
ablest of Struensee’s adherents, ventured to warn the despot of 
the fickleness of fortune and of the dangers that he was in- 
curring—without effect. The besotted adventurer believed that 
he had chained Fortune to his car. 

And he seemed at the time to have judged rightly. To super- 
ficial appearance his position was secure and his power increasing. 
In 1771, he was promoted by the King to be Kabinetsminister, 
with absolute power; the orders and the signature of the 
Minister to have the same force and validity as those of the King 
himself. 

This was indeed Kyo et Rex Meus. Such an appointment 
was unknown in Denmark; such power had never been conferred 
upon a subject. The Queen was delighted ; but many of Struen- 
see’s friends fell from him, partly terrified by the unheard of 
audacity of the measure ; while national indignation grew deep 
and dangerous. 

In 1771 also, Struensee and his chief adherent, Brandt, were 
raised to the nobility, each with the title of Count. No such 
power and position had ever been attained by any man in the 
Kingdom. Struensee was literally all-powerful. Internal affairs 
and foreign relations were administered solely according to his 
will and pleasure. All titles, honours, degrees, and offices were 
held only by his favour. He invented for himself an ornate and 
boastful coat of arms. All the world wondered at the upstart’s 
success. With Struensee, as with other men of his class, lowli- 
ness had been his young ambition’s ladder; but that ladder was 
kicked down so soon as he achieved success. 

The King made presents of 10,000 thalers to the Queen, and 
of 6,000 thalers each to Struensee and Brandt. At his trial it 
was one of the charges against Struensee that he had altered 
the figures on the warrant from 6,000 to 60,000. It was im- 
probable that the King should give larger sums to Struensee 
and Brandt than he did to the Queen. Jenssen-Tusch estimates 
that Struensee, during his two years of power, obtained quite 
enormous sums from the Treasury, though it is impossible to 
ascertain accurately the monies that he received for himself and 
' for hisadherents. He had imported into Denmark his brother, 
who was made Justiz-rath, and afterwards became the controller 
of the national finances. After this appointment had been made, 
Struensee, when he found it right to reward himself by grants of 
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Crown money, could bestow upon himself, without troubling any 
one—even the King—such sums as he might think a fitting 
recompense for his own merits and services. 

Heartless and haughty, Struensee, in dealing with his own 
supporters, used tools rather than loved friends. Graf Rant- 
zau Ascheberg became embittered against the too insolent 
favourite, and began to coalesce with Colonels von Koller and 
von Sames, and other friends, in opposition to the Minister. 
Brandt, warned by anonymous letters, and terrified by the 
evidences of national disaffection, wrote to Struensee, expressing 
a wish to retire to Paris, and requesting a yearly allowance of 
120,000 francs. Brandt, in his letter, uses the memorable ex- 
pression—Kein Despot hat sich jemals eine solche Gewalt 
angenuisst oder auf solche Weise sie geibt wie Sie. “No 
despot has ever acquired such power, or has used it in such a 
way as youhave.” He adds, Sie haben jedermann Schrecken 
eingejagt: alle zittern vor Ihnen... . von Schrecken sind 
Alle ergriffen; man spricht, man trinkt, man isst—alles 
nit Beben. “You have infused terror into every one: all 
tremble before you .... every.one is seized with fear; men 
‘speak, drink, eat—always in trembling.” “Even the Queen,” 
says Brandt, “ has no longer a will of her own.” 

Struensee replied in writing, and at some length. He will 
not allow Brandt io fly. He says, “as regards my conduct 
towards Her Majesty, 1 do not permit you to judge it :” and 
adds with almost a touch of pathos: “ You are the only person 
who is in possession of all my secrets; and to whom I have, on 
all occasions, unfolded myself without any reserve.” 

So Brandt stayed and waited—for death. 

Meanwhile, the air was becoming electrical, and there was 
danger in it for Struensee. The patriotism of the nation was 
revolted by the spectacle of a Court favourite—‘a man without 
experience, without honour, without religion, without truth or 
honesty, or knowledge of the laws’—who was the lord of aii, the 
lover of the Queen ; and who was supposed to have designs upon 
the King’s life. Struensee himself became afraid of “ meeting 
with Concini’s fate.” He received threatening letters, and the 
streets were placarded with denunciations of him. Furious 
attacks upon him were thrown into the king's carriage. There 
was a mutiny among the sailors, who brought their grievances 
to the castle at Hirschholm. The Court fled. Struensee showed 
his usual cowardice, and yielded to the malcontents. The Minister 
of Marine, von Rumohr, was, however, summarily dismissed. 
Next came an uprising of the silk-workers ; and they carried 
their point. Then Struensee surrounded the palace with a 
cordon of guards; and he appointed at a high rate of pay his 
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own special body-guard. Keith, the English ambassador, offered 
Struensee a large sum of money if he would take himself off, 
and trouble the Commonweal no longer. Such an offer could 
only have been made to a man whose character and principles 
were thoroughly despised and despicable. Supported as he 
was by King and Queen, Struensee could only be dethroned 
by something in the nature of a plot; though, if his guards 
were not trustworthy, he might easily fall a victim to popular 
fury. The nation was resolved upon his destruction, and it only 
remained to find the persons who were able to carry the 
national will into effect. ‘ 

In such cases, the needful persons are seldom wanting. 

The conspirators—if they may be so called—at last obtained 
the co-operation of the Queen-Mother and of her son ; and the 
following persons became leagued together to effect the fall, and 
even the death, by law, of the arrogant and unprincipled 
Minister. 

The Queen-Mother, Juliane Marie; her son, the Hereditary 
Prince Friedrich ; Graf Rantzau-Ascheberg ; Owe Horg Guld- 
berg ; Colonel von Eichstedt ; Colonel von Koller and Kammer- 
junker Magnus Beringskjold. 

The two Colonels answered for the troops; Guldberg, a 
patriotic Dane, was secretary to Prince Friedrich ; Kéller, was 
a strong, determined soldier. Whatever other motives may 
have played a part, it is certain that all the plotters were indig- 
nant at the reign of Struensee, and were revolted by the 
Queen’s illicit relations towards him. No one had any purpose 
to injure the King. 

With such plots speedy acti: 11s indispensable. Left to ripe 
and ripe, they rot and rot. The conspirators, who were risking 
their heads, lost no time. 

On the night of Jan. 16-17, 1772, there was a bal paré en 
Domino in the palace. The Queen was radiant: unusually gay 
and full of coquetry. Struensee was present; he continually 
danced with Caroline Mathilde, and the brilliant Court festivity 
lasted until two in the morning. 

Two hours later, when tired revelry had sunk into deep repose, 
four of the conspirators, headed by the Queen-Mother, stole 
through the hushed passages of the sleeping castle, and stood 
round the King’sbed. ‘Their object was they told him “to free 
land and king.” 

The King’s terror lent him temporary lucidity. He, at first, 
refused to believe anything that could touch the honour of the 
Queen ; but Juliane Marie and Guldberg soon carried conviction 
to the mind of the husband and the King. 

His Majesty wrote a short note to the Queen: “Comme vous 
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n’avez pas voulu suivre les bons conseils, ce n’est pas ma faute, si 
je me trouve obligé de vous faire conduire 4 Kronenbourg.” He 
then signed a warrant, authorizing Eichstedt and Kdller to take 
the measures necessary to save the King and the Fatherland ; 
and he further signed warrants for the arrest of Struensee, 
Brandt, and the rest of that faction. These warrants were 
countersigned by the Prince. 

The arrest of Struensee was effected by v. Kéller. The great 
Minister submitted patiently, and with a trembling depression, 
to his fate. He tried to seize a small éwi, but v. Killer snatched 
it from him, and it was found to contain poison. Bound hand 
and foot, the man, so recently all-powerful, was hurried into a 
carriage, and driven to the citadel, in which he was incarcerated. 

Col. v. Sames undertook the more dangerous task of seizing 
Graf Brandt, who met the colonel and the guard with a drawn 
sword, a weapon which Brandt well knew how to use. Disarmed 
by the soldiers, he also was securely bound. He then said, “ Eh 
bien, Monsieur, je vous suivrai tranquillement.” Brandt also 
was carried in a coach to the citadel, and there imprisoned. 
His courage and cheerful fortitude contrasted strongly with 
Struensee’s abject cowardice. 

A more delicate task was entrusted to Graf Rantzau-Asche- 
berg, who undertook the arrest of the Queen. Told by her 
women that the Count wished to see her by order of the King, 
the terrified Caroline Mathilde cried out, ‘“‘ Hasten to send for 
Struensee. Let him come to me directly!” She was told that Stru- 
ensee was already in confinement, and she exclaimed, “ Verrathen! 
Verloren ! Ewig verloren !” “ Betrayed, lost! For ever lost !” 
The Count and three officers were then admitted, and he presented 
to the Queen the King’s letter, adding his advice to her to 
submit to the commands of His Majesty. “The King’s com- 
mands!” she said bitterly, “commands of which he understands 
nothing ; commands extorted from his imbecility by shameful 
treachery! A queen does not obey such commands.” Rantzau 
urged that his orders admitted of no delay in their execution. 
“T will obey no order until I shall have seen the King,” replied 
the passionate Queen ; “let me go to-him ; I must—I will speak 
to him!” This could not be permitted, and Caroline Mathilde 
gave way to a paroxysm of wild despair. She shrieked for help, 
until she was told that none could lear her. Then she tried to 
throw herself out of the window, but one of the officers seized 
and restrained her. She tore his hair, and struggled with her 
captors in a desperate fury, until she fainted from exhaustion. 
Dressed by her women, she melted into tears. “Je n’ai rien fait ; 
le roi sera juste.” Then she declared that she would not leave 
without her children. It was explained that she could not be 
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allowed to take the Crown Prince, but that her infant daughter 
might accompany her. Rantzau offered her his hand to conduct 
her to the carriage, but she repulsed him with, ‘‘ Loin avec vous 
traitre! je vous déteste!” The Hofdame von Misting, and a 
lady of the bedchamber, accompanied Caroline Mathilde in the 
carriage, and opposite to the Queen sat Major v. Castenskjold. 
Surrounded by thirty dragoons, the carriage moved off, and 
bore the Queen from the palace which she was never to see 
gain. . 

After a drive of about four hours, she reached Kronenburg. 
Alighting in the courtyard, she exclaimed, “God! I am lost for 
ever! the King has given me up!” Presently she said, “ Away, 
away from here! For me there can be no peace more!” Then 
she burst into tears, and clasped the little child to her bosom. 
Two days elapsed before the unhappy Queen would consent to 
go to bed, or to take nourishment. And so we leave her, for the 
present, imprisoned in the Kronenburg. 

The minor adherents of Struensee were easily arrested by 
the inferior officers of the new Government. The success of the 
plot was complete. Denmark was saved from anarchy and ruin ; 
and the capital was in an ecstasy of joy. 

On the following morning the excited people assembled in 
masses before the palace, and the King came out to them, and 
shouted with them, “Hurrah!” He drove through Copenhagen 
in a State carriage, and the people took out the horses and them- 
selves drew the coach. Prince Friedrich rode with him, and 
was well received. The enthusiasm of the people was real and 
was great. “ Man feuerte mit Gewehren Freudenschiisse ab, 
warf Raketen in die Luft, sang und schrie und geberdete sich 
vor Freude wie betrunken.” 

The whole country was in a ferment of exultation at the fall 
of the godless cabal which had for so long weighed upon the 
land. The whole literature of Denmark triumphed in the fall 
of Struensee ; nor was the Queen spared. All the pulpits of the 
capital thanked Heaven for the downfall of ‘those who had 
injured and disgraced the Fatherland. The mob wrecked the 
house of the father of Esther Gabel because she had been the 
mistress of Struensee; and then, actuated by a singular inspi- 
ration of revenge, they pulled down the brothels. The city was 
illuminated. The King, the Queen-Mother, and Prince Friedrich, 
appeared in the royal box in the Hojtheater, and were received 
with enthusiasm, the audience shouting, “Long live King 
Christian VII !” 

Graf zu Rantzau-Ascheberg, von LEichstedt, von Koller, 
Beringskjold received honours and rewards. Guldberg alone 
refused all recompense. This sturdy Dane had done what he did 
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for the sake of the Fatherland and the common weal }~and,-ds 
he had acted from no base motive, he despised all reward. 

Struensee, meanwhile, as cowardly in adversity as he had been 
presumptuous in prosperity, fell into a condition of abject 
despondency. For some time he refused food, and then he 
attempted suicide. He tried to dash out his brains against the 
walls of the prison; and he sought to put an end to his life by 
swallowing some horn buttons. Brandt displayed an equable 
and cheerful fortitude. The echoes of the popular rapture at his 
fall penetrated into the dungeon of Struensee. 

Juliane Marie and her son were well liked by a grateful press 
and people. “ Her fame,” it was said, “ would outshine that of 
Semiramis.” 

It was felt in Denmark that the country which could allow 
the despotism of a Struensee must be held in contempt by other 
nations; and there was strong national pride in throwing off 
such a yoke. The next step to be taken was to bring to trial the 
Queen, Struensee, and Brandt ; and commissions were appointed 
for this purpose. 

The men chosen for this purpose were einsichtsvolle wid 
vechtschaffene Beamte—officials of insight and of character. 
Before the trials there were interrogatories addressed to the 
prisoners. Struensee was too cowed to think clearly ; tooignoble 
to feel rightly; and he hoped probably to save his worthless 
life by connecting himself with Her Majesty. He had no chivalry 
toward the Queen; no honour which could try to shield the fame 
of the woman who had been led by his arts into sin. 

He confessed with tears ein unerlaubtes Verhiltniss between 
the Queen and himself; and, under a second examination, he 
gave ample details. He signed a protocol which recorded a full 
confession of the adultery. 

Counsel were assigned to the accused, and both advocates and 
judges were released from their oaths as subjects, in order that 
they might freely discharge their duties. Kammeradvocat Bang 
represented the King, and the Queen was defended by the 
Hochstengerichtsadvokat Uldall. Generalfiskal Wiwet conducted 
the prosecution against Struensee and Brandt, who were defended 
respectively by Uldall and by Bang. It may fairly be said that 
the counsel for the accused discharged their duties to their clients 
with, at least, average advocate ability. 

The counsel for the prosecution of the Queen had an easy task. 
Her Majesty had admitted to the Commissioners who interrogated 
her that she had broken her marriage-vow. The confession of 
Struensee himself was full and was explicit; and his statement of 
details accorded fully with the evidence of the Queen’s ladies-in- 
attendance and of her female servants. ‘These ladies had re- 
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monstrated with Her Majesty about her conduct with Struensee. 
For a short time his nightly visits ceased, but were soon resumed 
with defiant frequency. To the Kammerfriulein v. Eyben the 
Queen had admitted that “the thing was unfortunately true;” and 
had said that there was nothing wrong in a wife being unfaithful 
to a husband who was old, or who had been forced upon her. 
The Queen added that she knew what reports were circulated, 
but that she should not alter her course on that account, The 
evidence of the ladies and of the female domestics was very full 
and conclusive. The advocate prayed for a dissolution of the 
royal marriage, on the ground of adultery, with a divorce which 
would set the King free to marry again. All punishment rested 
with His Majesty. 

The sentence of the High Court was, that the divorce, as 
prayed for by the King’s advocate, be fully granted; and this 
decision was communicated to the ex-Queen. 

Meanwhile, Sir Robert Keith was not idle. He sent off a 
courier to George III., and protested energetically against any 
sentence of death, or of perpetual imprisonment in Denmark. 
George III. responded by sending to the ambassador the Order 
of the Bath, and by threatening that, if the Queen’s life were 
endangered, an English fleet should sail at once (it was in readi- 
ness) to bombard Copenhagen. With the matter of the divorce, 
or with the Decision of the Court of Law, George III. would 
not in any way interfere. Twelve days after the news of the 
divorce reached London, the mother of Caroline Mathilde, the 
Princess of Wales, died, her end hastened by the afflicting in- 
telligence of such a decision against her daughter. 

It was on March 8th, 1772, that the Royal Commission pre- 
sented itself at Kronenburg to examine Caroline Mathilde. They 
began by informing her of the confession of Struensee. Flushed 
with indignation, the unfortunate woman exclaimed that it was 
impossible that Struensee could have compromised her in such a 
manner. For answer they placed in her hands the protocol which 
Struensee had signed. When she saw the well-known signature 
at the foot of such a damning statement, she was seized with 
horror and with terror. Shack-Rathlau remarked :—‘“Si l’aveu 
de M. Struensee n’est point vrai, Madame la Reine, alors il n’y a 
pas de mort assez cruelle pour ce monstre qui a encore osé vous 
compromettre & ce point.” 

The struggle in the poor Queen’s breast must have been 
terrible. Changing from white to red, she thought long; and 
then asked, with a true woman’s consideration, even in such an 
hour, for a base and perfidious lover :—‘“ Mais si j’avouais les 
mots de Struensee, pourrais-je sauver sa vie par-l4? Shack- 
Rathlau answered :—“Surement, Madame, cela pourrait adoucir 
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son sort de toute maniére.” He then presented 

a paper which contained an admission of the truth of * 

see’s confession. “Eh bien, je signerai!” cried the Queen, and, 
taking a pen, she signed the document which admitted her 
guilt and blasted her reputation. So soon as her signature was 
attached, she realized the consequences of her admission, and, in 
a paroxysm of despair, the unhappy Queen sank back fainting on 
the sofa. The Commission returned to Copenhagen with the two 
fatal confessions duly signed and witnessed. 

The indictment against Struensee was a terrible impeachment. 
All the forms in which he had committed high-treason were set 
forth at length. Wiwet terms Struensee die allerdummdreisteste 
Person die man sich imaginiren kann; and a patriotic indigna- 
tion against the unworthy man who had degraded Queen and 
country glows through the advocate’s address. The crimes and 
offences of Struensee are in essence known to us. Suffice it to 
say, that the prosecuting counsel summed them up in nine heads, 
each one of which covered a charge of high treason. 

Through the mouth of his advocate, Struensee repeats a full 
admission of his guilty relations with the Queen, expresses the 
deepest contrition, and prays the King to forgive his offence. 
He also pleads that the influence of the Queen was the only 
support upon which he could rely. Generally, he asserts purity of 
motive in all that he did. 

Brandt’s case came next. He was charged with being the 
assistant and accomplice of Struensee in all the Minister’s mis- 
deeds; and Brandt knew fully the footing on which Struensee 
stood with the Queen. Brandt was further accused of having 
subjected His Majesty's royal person to indignities and even to 
violence. 

On April 27th, 1772, sentence was pronounced and was signed 
by the King. Both culprits had been declared guilty of the 
highest kind, known to the law, of crimen lesw Majestutis; and 
the sentences on both ran—that they should be degraded from 
all rank and office ; their coats of arms broken by the hangman ; 
that their right hands, and then their heads, should be struck 
off; the bodies quartered and extended upon the wheel; and 
the heads and hands exposed upon poles. 

So much grace was extended to them that they were not to 
be broken alive upon the wheel. Both criminals appealed to the 
mercy of the King ; and Owe Guldberg tried passionately to save 
the lives of both, but specially of Brandt, who was the lesser 
criminal ; and to whom mercy might have been extended. Guld- 
berg’s humane efforts remained, however, without result. 

After signing the sentences, the King went to the opera; and 
on April 26th a masquerade was given in the castle. 
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On the morning of April 28th, 1772, the two ex-Ministers, 
Struensee and Brandt, were executed in pursuance of their 
sentences. While in prison, both had become converts to 
religion. Dr. Miinter had attended Struensee, and accompanied 
him to the scaffold; Probst Hee was Brandt’s chaplain. At 
8.30 A.M., the fatal procession started from the citadel. The two 
State-criminals rode in carriages, that which contained Brandt 
going first. Both were gaily dressed in court costumes, and wore 
fur coats. The huge scaffold, 18 feet in eight, had been erected 
in a field used as a military exercise-ground, to the east of the 
city. ‘The scaffold was surrounded by soldiers, and the immense 
mob of people that gathered to see the Ministers die was kept at 
some distance from the scaffold itself. The carriages stopped at 
length, and Brandt descended. The carriage which contained 
Struensee was humanely so turned that the occupants could not 
see the scaffold. Brandt was serenely brave. Without bravado 
he was thoroughly calm and composed. 

When he had reached the high platform, his sentence was 
read out, and then the executioner saying, “ Dies geschieht nicht 
umsonst, sondern nach Verdienst,” ‘this is not done without 
cause, but has been deserved,” broke and defaced the Count’s 
coat of-arms. Hee demanded his profession of faith, and asked 
if Brandt repented of his treason. The Count professed regret, 
and asked pardon of the King and the country. He declared 
his lively faith in the blood of Jesus Christ; and the pastor 
replied : “Be of good cheer, for thy sins are forgiven thee !” 

The headsman approached. Brandt himself, his courage re- 
maining unshaken, took off his coat and waistcoat. He laid his 
neck upon one block, and extended his right hand upon another. 
A single blow upon each, and head and hand were severed from 
the body. 

Struensee’s turn came next. In that dread hour his courage 
forsook him, and it was with difficulty that he ascended the steps 
of the scaffold. Again the sentence was read out, and again, 
with the words, “ Dies geschieht nicht umsonst, sondern nach 
Verdienst,” a coat of arms was broken and defaced. His con- 
fession of faith and forgiveness of enemies were satisfactory to 
Miinter. 

Here the unhappy man’s forces failed him; he could not 
remove his own clothes, and this had to be done by the hang- 
man’s assistants. He tottered a few steps towards the block, but 
could not reach it, or without assistance assume the necessary 
position. As the right hand was struck off, the whole body of 
the condemned was seized with strong convulsions. The first 
blow upon the neck was a failure. Struensee sprang up to his 
full height, and the assistants had to use force to replace him on 
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the block. A second blow was not sufficient, and it-requited.a 
third stroke to sever the head from the body. 

The bodies were then quartered, and duly exposed ; andthe 
heads and hands were carried to the Rabenstein, there to be set 
upon poles. And so the sentences were fulfilled. 

The other members of the Struensee faction were treated with 
remarkable mildness. The Council of State (which had been 
recalled to existence by Juliane Marie and Prince Friedrich), 
simply ordered these persons to leave the capital. In some cases 
pensions were allowed when offices had been confiscated. Stru- 
ensee’s brother, the Finance Minister, was allowed to leave the 
country after taking an oath not to divulge any State secrets 
that he might have learned in the Danish service. 

It was at first proposed to immure Caroline Mathilde in 
Aalborg in Jiitland ; but the energetic Keith obtained as a con- 
cession—a concession which the Government was probably not 
very unwilling to grant—that the ex-Queen should be given up 
to her brother, George III. 

It was impossible to have Caroline Mathilde at the Court 
of Queen Charlotte, or even at the court of Hanover; and 
George III. determined to assign to his younger sister his castle 
at Celle, as a place of honourable captivity. Celle had been the 
residence of the Dukes of Liineburg, and was still a fortified 
castle with moat and walls. 

The ex-Queen had an allowance of 30,000 thalers a year, with 
a sufficient household, and every comfort. Of course she was 
separated from her children; but she must have been of an 
elastic temperament, as she soon had companies of comedians 
in the castle, and began to enjoy herself. 

Her elder sister, the Erbprinzessin Auguste von Braunschweig- 
Wolfenbiittel, exercised a kind of control over Celle and its royal 
inmate, and was regarded by Caroline Mathilde as a spy. 
Auguste would seem to have been convinced of her sister's 
guilt. 

Presently the ex-Queen began to intrigue, taking care to keep 
the thing a secret from her sister Auguste. Some adherents 
proposed to make her Regent in Denmark until her son should 
attain his majority. Caroline Mathilde listened gladly, but she 
could do nothing without George III., and Sir N. Wraxall 
became the go-between. He made several journeys between 
Celle and London. George III. seems to have given a pro- 
visional assent, expressing readiness to recognize the step if it 
should succeed, but declining to take himself any active part in 
it. The King of England stipulated that no revenge should be 
used against J uliane Marie and Friedrich. However afew partisans 
might flatter her, it seems unlikely that Denmark would have 
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received as Regent a Queen divorced, convicted of adultery, and 
once leagued with the hated Struensee. However, all such pro- 
jects came to an untimely end, by the death, May 1, 1775, at 
Celle, of Caroline Mathilde. She had reached the age of twenty- 
three years and nine months. 

The cause of death was scarlet fever. A portrait of Caroline 
’ Mathilde is now lying before me. She has not the receding fore- 
head of George III., but is otherwise a very handsome feminine 
likeness of her royal brother. «The figure inclines to a voluptu- 
ous embonpoint. The lips are full and pouting; the eyes 
languishing and large. The nose is rather thickly modelled. 
The face expresses gaiety, good humour, obstinacy, sensuality. 
She must have been vivacious and pleasure-loving ; passionate 
and light. Altogether a woman of an attractive sexual presence : 
and essentially a woman of the morals and manners of her place 
and time. Some of the light conversation recorded by her ladies- 
in-waiting suggests rather the placid laxity of Emilia than the 
steadfast purity of Desdemona. 

Juliane Marie has been violently attacked by the defenders 
of Caroline Mathilde, but we cannot find that the Queen- 
Mother deserved the opprobrium with which she has been 
assailed. She was no doubt fond of power, and capable of 
intrigue. Her own son was only about three years younger than 
Christian VII.; and during the childhood and early youth of 
the latter, she acquired a love of rule. During the sway of 
Struensee she was rudely pushed on one side. Speaking to Dr. 
Miinter about Struensee she said, “Iam truly sorry for the 
unfortunate man. I have examined myself to ascertain whether 
I have acted out of personal enmity ; but my conscience acquits 
me of the charge.” A Danish Queen might well feel a righteous 
indignation against such an unprincipled and insolent upstart ; 
nor could Juliane Marie have regarded with indifference 
Struensee’s disgraceful relations with Caroline Mathilde. When, 
after the fall of the lackey-Minister, the Queen-Mother returned 
to power, she at once restored the old Council of State. She was 
kind to the two children of Caroline Mathilde, and resisted the 
desire of the Council to treat the little girl as if the child were 
not legitimate. When Friedrich VI. had arrived at a proper 
age (his father being still alive) she made no difficulty in 
resigning the Regency to him, and retired with her son into 
private life; abdicating, practically, a throne without any 
attempt to retain her splendid position. The Queen-Mother 
must have been a woman of ability and of some force of 
character. 

Germans love Germans, but do not love Danes. Struensee 
was a German, and has, even yet, German admirers. Jenssen- 
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Tusch admires him; and as a necessary consequence defends 
Caroline Mathilde. 

Anne Boleyn has doubtful defenders; Katherine Howard has 
hardly any; but Mary Queen of Scots has still champions of her 
chastity; and has not a book been written to prove the 
platonic character of Frau v. Stein’s relations to Goethe? Truly, 
historical sentimentalism is still an active power. 

It is one thing to urge for Caroline Mathilde all the excuses 
which justice and mercy can fairly plead; but it is another 
thing to deny facts. There is excuse for the fair Queen’s sin; 
but sin there was. Her husband could only inspire in her 
breast loathing, contempt, anger. The times were dissolute, and 
temptation was at hand; but those who feel impelled to pity 
frailty take a wholly wrong line of argument when they ignore 
or deny facts. 

Friedrich VI. applied to George III. for an English princess 
to wife, but was sternly refused. He married his cousin, the 
daughter of the Landgraf Karl von Hessen, and of Louise, 
the youngest sister of Christian VII. The refusal of the English 
Monarch embittered the King of Denmark, and threw the country 
into the arms of Napoleon. Hence the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen, and its capitulation to Nelson in 1801, and the capture 
of the Danish fleet in 1807 by Gambier. 

Of Christian VII., when in London, Horace Walpole writes :— 

‘He is as diminutive as if he came out of a kernel in the fairy tales 
—he is not ill made, nor weakly made, though so small; and though 
his face is pale and delicate, it is not at all ugly Well, then, 
this great king is a very little one. He has the sublime strut of his 
grandfather (or a cock-sparrow), and the divine white eyes of all his 
family on the mother’s side His Court is extremely well ordered, 
for they bow as low to him at every word as if his name were Sultan 
Amurath The very citizens of both sexes, who resorted daily 
to his apartments at St. James’ to see him dine in public with his 
favourites, mistook him more than once for a young girl dressed in 
man’s clothes, whose conversation and deportment commanded neither 
respect nor attention. His confidants were of the same stamp.” 


Sir Robert Murray Keith records that Christian VII. was, at 
the age of seventeen, of a figure light and compact, under 
middle height, but well proportioned. His features, if not 
handsome, were regular; he had a good forehead and aquiline 
nose, a handsome mouth, and fine set of teeth. He was fair, 
with blue eyes, and very light hair. Altogether a slight, but 
not unattractive figure. 

Headstrong and shallow, Struensee had but little of the wisdom 
of the statesman, or of the patience of the reformer. Reform, in 
his eyes, was to be a popular drama in which he was to play a 
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showy part. He was unable to estimate the complexities of cor- 
related existing institutions, or to comprehend the forces arrayed 
against him. Nor was Struensee 


“A moral child without the craft to rule.” 


He relied upon craft when violence was dangerous, and he should 
have commenced his career as a moralist by reforming himself. 
For a time his success, not as a reformer, but as a courtier, was 
supreme ; but that success was hased upon the favour of a morbid 
Monarch and a wanton Queen. The essence of Struensee’s re- 
form meant, in reality, place, power, pleasure for Struensee 
himself. He had not the single eye. There was, no doubt, 
touch that was rotten in the state of Denmark ; but a man vain, 
restless, personally ambitious, is naturally more attracted by gain 
than revolted by evil. He cannot serve liberty who cannot rule 
himself ; and Struensee, without self-restraint or modesty, was 
not master of his own passions, or capable of serving humanity. 
He was neither patient to understand or wise to improve ; but 
he took a masterful delight in the exercise of absolute power, and 
joyed in subjugating the wills of others to his own. 

Struensee had, unquestionably, a power in his personality. He 
was, when he chose to be so, sympathetic in a high degree ; he was 
fluent, plausible ; supple in intrigue, and had the magic of fervent 
will ‘and strong determination. It would be unfair to assume 
that he had not some tendency—even if that tendency were a 
sham, or sentimental one—to reform abuses; and he ardently 
desired popularity and applause. But he was as selfish as showy, 
as greedy as insincere. A great man, with great plans, must be 
greater even than his plans. Struensee, whose glaring path was 
darkened by self-seeking and self-love, was not capable of follow- 
ing out abstract ideas in purity of aim. Unlike noble, if deeply 
erring, Launcelot, Struensee was the sleeker for 


“The great and guilty love he bare the Queen ;” 


though his love for her, guilty certainly, was doubtful in its 
greatness. His plans for reform, his schemes for popularity, all 
failed ; but he remained the despot of a nation, the dictator of 
a King, the lover of a Queen—and became, at last, the victim of 
a headsman. His career was successful so long only as it was 
supported by the imbecility of a King, by the passion of a Queen. 
With a power based upon hallucination and adultery, Struensee, 
asa reformer, or would-be great man, remains a solecism in- 
carnate. 

An upstart and a parvenu, Struensee naturally found the 
Danish nobility in strong opposition to him and to his plans. He 
separated the nobility from the throne ;.he degraded the order, 
and exasperated its members. Struensee’s hatred of aristocracy 
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was not an abstract feeling; for he desired for himself ti 
riches, position, and power. It was the feeling of a coarse 
plebeian, filled with envious hatred of a class which combined 
the heritage of command with fine manners and with long 
traditions. It was a joy to him to injure and to humiliate such 
abody. In order to counterpoise the nobles, he favoured the 
bourgeoisie ; but, even towards this class he was arrogant and 
capricious, and from it he won but little gratitude. His 
attempts to introduce his ill-judged reforms among the sailors 
led to the revolt at Hirschholm ; his efforts to remodel the army 
resulted in disaffection and disgust. The nobles and the nation— 
every one, indeed, except the Monarch—knew of his relations to 
the Queen ; and she became involved in the hatred with which 
the foreign adventurer was regarded in Denmark. Struensee 
was bent upon outraging the Danish nationality, and he filled all 
high offices with creatures of his own, imported from Germany. 
He also displaced the Danish, in favour of the German tongue. 
Danish he never learned. For a time his position must have 
been intoxicating in its splendour and success. He could oppress 
foes, and could exalt friends. His -will was law ; and his pleasure 
government. He was absolute, and the throne itself was only 
his first subject. The King was subject to the Queen, and 
she was slave to Struensee. He was long held up on his 
dazzling eminence by the fair small hand of a devoted and in- 
fatuated woman; and he repaid her boundless devotion by 
dragging the Queen down with him in his fall, and by involving 
her in the tragedy of her divorce—while he brought about his 
own death by the headsman’s axe. 

But, during the seeming security of Struensee’s day of unlimited 
power, there was maturing, silently, a stealthy and a deadly revolt 
against him, his rule, and his life. Everything depended at last 
upon the King. When Christian should realize Struensee’s 
relation to the Queen, all would be lost—for both the lovers ; 
but who, during a long period, who should dare to tell the truth 
to the King? Blind, easy, sickly as he was, Christian was yet 
known to be sensitive on the point of his conjugal honour ; and 
the revelation of the truth became the signal for an inexorable 
revenge. 

Heinrich Lanbe has based a tragedy upon the subject ; and the 
dramatist has chosen well. The story itself, which we have 
just essayed to tell—with all its dramatic incidents, with its con- 
trasts of character, with its baseness, its weakness and its sorrow, 
with that full revolution of Fortune’s wheel which leads to such a 
terrible catastrophe—is, indeed, a striking drama of history. 
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OCIALISM is not, and never has been, a political force; and 
it may therefore seem vain to attempt to assert that it has 
any power for good or for evil at the present day. But the truth 
is not reached by shirking the duty and labour of looking for it ; 
and though Socialism can hardly count a score of representatives 
among the popular assemblies of Europe, yet it lives, and grows 
at a pace which is only not astonishing because people have be- 
come accustomed of seeing things move’ quickly, but which must 
before long make its influence felt on the course of legislation if 
not through some more drastic means. Its strength lies in the 
fact that it fills a gap which the present constitution of society 
left yawning, but to which society has of late years awoke to 
the necessity of paying some attention. Socialism is in fact the 
only organized scheme which takes as its basis the welfare and 
the wants of labour that is either unenfranchised, or that fails, 
owing to the hostile influence of capital, to make itself heard 
in the so-called popular assemblies. And though something has 
been done, especially in England and Germany, in the direction 
indicated, yet Socialism still advances, and gathers each year a 
steadily increasing number of adherents. 

Professor Woolsey’s work is the only book that has reached 
our hands from which anything approaching to a definite idea 
can be gained of the reality of modern Socialism ; and yet even 
the glimpse which the learned professor's sketch has afforded, is 
somewhat narrow in its scope, and unsatisfactory in its detail. 
Nevertheless, being the only book of its kind, it is of necessity 
the best, and as such we make use of it for our present purposes. 
Much of it, however, is entirely unconnected with our object, such 
as the chapter relative to the Essenes, the Therapeute, the Ana- 
baptists of Miinster, and other smal! communistic societies ; nor 
will it be necessary to make much reference to communistic 
theories and Utopias in general. Our purpose in this paper is 
to regard Socialism from the standpoint of comparative history; 
and having this in view, it is evident that the facts connected 
with Socialism only concern us so far as they serve to delineate 
Socialism in any form that appears capable of future develop- 
ment, what in fact may be called practical Socialism. 
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Let us assume then that Socialism is a movement which is 
capable of historical comparison with such European upheavals 
as the Renaissance and the Revolution ; the object of this paper 
will then be twofold—to show that Socialism is a movement of 
such a kind as justifies the comparison, and, secondly, to institute 
the comparison itself. Asa matter of fact, however, little will 
be gained by keeping these two objects distinct in the pages 
that follow. From this point of view, therefore, Socialism will 
be looked on as the future Revolution—a movement which may 
be as plainly connected with the great revolution that began in 
1789, as that revolution is with the Reformation and the Renais- 
sance. But between these and it, there is a distinction which 
should be clearly marked as showing one of the essential charac- 
teristics of Socialism as a revolutionary movement; the move- 
ment that first actively showed itself in 1789, and the Reformation, 
were primarily either political or religious. They did affect the 
constitution of society, but not expressly; the social revolutions 
which they worked were bye-products of another process. But 
with Socialism it is otherwise; for as far as modern society has 
its basis on the present relationship of Labour and Capital, so far 
does the field of Socialism as a revolutionary movement extend. 
No doubt that here also a political reconstruction is involved, but 
this political change will be rather in the nature of a necessary 
precedent than a contemporary movement. 

But we are anticipating. The Socialism of which so much 
is heard to-day, may be said to have its origin in the philosophy 
of the last century ; it did not indeed form any part of Rousseau’s 
plans, for that most practically-minded man confined his atten- 
tion or his remarks to what was then feasible; and the only 
appearance of Socialism during the Revolution took the form of 
what is known as Babouf’s Conspiracy (otherwise called the 
Conspiracy of the Equals); and even this abortive movement 
owed more than half its force to the fact that the Jacobins, after 
Robespierre’s death in 1794, used it as a last resort. It was 
suppressed by force, and Babceuf and Darthé were put to death. 
Of their theories, it is enough to say, that the means by which 
they sought to gain the approval of the people were nearly 
similar to the scheme embodied in what is now known as the 
Nationalization of Land. For the next half century practical 
Socialism had a very obscure existence. Buonarotti, the organ- 
izer of the Carbonari, who had been exiled for participation in 
Babceuf’s conspiracy, was its only exponent in political life. He 
was, however, the first who endeavoured to state the transitional 
steps between the present and the Socialistic State. Nor is it 
necessary to make any other than an incidental reference to St. 


Simon and Fourier, as their position in regard to the practical 
AA2 
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Socialism* of to-day is of very little account. Of St. Simon, 
however, it may be said in the words of a French writer—he 
first pronounced the separation of the two great classes of in- 
dustrial society, employers and employed, and he first set forth, 
although obscurely, the question concerning inheritance. 

In the French Revolution of 1848, Socialism assumed a 
position for which its previous history had given little warrant. 
Writing in the year previous, Mazzini had said (and on this 
point no one knew better than he) :—‘‘The Democratic party 
is perhaps the only one in Europe which is without a govern- 
ment, which has no directors, and no moral centre in Europe to 
represent it;” and yet in 1848 Louis Blanc’s conception of 
Socialism was to a certain extent realized in the establishment 
of his national ateliers; but an excuse was soon found for sup- 
pressing these. Socialism, nevertheless, had scored a point. 
Some one’s idea of it had been momentarily embodied. 

One of the most remarkable features in the history of the 
nineteenth century is the extraordinary reaction that followed 
on the European revolutions of 1848. On the Continent, 
Liberalism was energetically and successfully stamped out, and 
absolutism became generally predominant. How long this 
would have continued but for the reviving influence of Socialism, 
it is impossible to say ; Germany was its hot-bed; Lassalle ana 
Marx were its cultivators. Of these two remarkable men it will 
be necessary to give some account. Contrasted, it appears that 
Lassalle was like Mazzini, essentially a Nationalist ; he was a 
German, and a leader of the German people. Marx, on the 
other hand, is a cosmopolitan, more gifted as a philosopher 
and a teacher of the popular leaders, than as an orator. In 
their different efforts Lassalle will be found to have been 
guided by the soundest principles that historical and juristic 
science can teach ; while Marx appears to incline somewhat to 
the Positivist school in his principles. Indeed, it may be 
affirmed generally that it is in their use of historical principles 
that the great distinction between them appears; for the guid- 
ance of history is to a very small extent relied on by the more 
successful of these two men. 

Personally, Lassalle was a Breslauer, the son of a Jewish mer- 
chant. He, in early life, abandoned his father’s pursuits for 
the study of philosophy and law, and his later. literary works 
show him to be a profound scholar and historian; his talents 
secured him the admiration of von Humboldt, and the friend- 
ship cf Heine (his senior), and of Bismarck (his contemporary). 





* The word Socialist was invented by Louis Reybaud in the Revue des {deux 
Mondes in 1843, 
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When he was twenty years old, he made the acquaintance of the 
Countess von Hatzteldt, and wasted the next eight years of 
his life in exerting himself as counsel to procure her divorce. 
His later relations to the lady gave his opponents a useful 
handle against him. By the year 1857, however, he was work- 
ing hard as a Socialist in conjunction with Marx and Engels— 
“men” it has been said, “whose equals would take a lead in 
any party to which they attached themselves.” He had indeed 
been already arrested for complicity in the German revolution 
of 1848, but had escaped with impunity; and von Humboldt, 
or the Countess, secured him a pardon which enabled him to 
return to Berlin. Between the years 1857 and 1862 he also 
published those works which have chiefly distinguished him 
among his literary contemporaries. In the last mentioned 
year he published “ The Philosophy of Fichte, and the Meaning 
of the Spirit of the German People.” Here he states the true 
historic foundation of Socialism in saying, that property and 
inheritance are historical and not jural or natural rights; and 
that if circumstances justified their recognition, circumstances 
will also justify their abolition. But his power over the German 
working-man was mainly exercised and maintained by his extra- 
ordinary eloquence and the charm of his presence, and the 
Socialists consider that they owe to these his success in separa- 
ting the working-men from the Progressist or Liberal party. 
But, besides making Socialism a reality in Germany, Lassalle 
was one of its first organizers. In 1562 he founded the German 
Working-men’s Union, the year before Marx created the Inter- 
national; and, in so doing, Lassalle rendered the reunion of 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie impossible. What St. Simon 
had stated, Lassalle enforced; and henceforth these two classes 
remain in a state of hostility. The object, however, which 
was set before the Union as its goal, was the political enfran- 
chisement of the class it represented, and this was not obtained 
until 1867, when universal (i.¢., manhood) suffrage was intro- 
duced into the North German Federation ; though this was not 
till some years after Lassalle’s death, which occurred in 1864. 
Lassalle died from the bullet of an inexperienced duellist, over 
a love affair at Munich. This part of his history has been re- 
cently told by Mr. George Meredith in the novel entitled the 
“ Tragic Comedians.” 

Karl Marx’s history isa very different one. His distinctive 
characteristic is his Internationality, as compared with Lassalle’s 
National or German character. So early as 1840 he is found 
prominently employed in uniting the sympathetic elements of 
Socialism in France and Germany; he was banished from 
France in 1844, and from Belgium, whither he had fled, shortly 
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after ; in 1848 he was at Koln editing a journal which was sup- 
pressed in the next year. Since that time Marx has lived 
almost up to the present moment in England, generally in 
London, working hard. Together with Lassalle, Marx has the 
credit of exciting that agitation which dragged Europe out of the 
reactionary abyss into which it had fallen in 1850, But it was not 
for some years that the results of his exertions were seen ; it was 
not till 1864 that the International Working-men’s Society was 
launched, and it is with that institution and its labgurs that Karl 
Marx’s name will be long known. 

The immediate impulse given to the foundation of his famous 
society, was the arrival in London of a number of skilled French 
workmen, who had been sent over by the Imperial Government 
to gather what information they could, respecting the progress of 
the arts from the Exhibition of the year 1862. At this time, too, 
Odger, the representative of English Socialism, had had some 
success with the workmen of London ; and a general agreement 
was arrived at to hold a Congress on the first available occasion. 
The first Congress of the International was accordingly held in 
London towards the end of September, 1864. Mazzini, whose 
sympathies were not very international, made the opening 
address; Marx, who spoke next, proposed a series of statutes 
constituting the society ; but these were expressed in very general 
terms. It is, however, reported that his speech suggested the 
necessity of securing political power as a preliminary to vesting 
the means of production in the hands of workmen; and this 
shows the probable plan of operations that were then intended. 

But Marx’s exertions were by no means confined to the mere 
labour of organizing the International. One of the distinctive 
features of Socialism, after the Revolution of 1848, is to be 
found in the fact that it thenceforth took up the field of political 
economy as its battle-ground; and it was by his writings on 
this subject that Marx eventually gained that control over 
German Socialism that was so essential to the existence of the 
International. In 1867 he published, “Capital : a Critique on 
Political Economy.” The basis of his argument (in which he 
goes behind the premises of our reigning school of political 
economists) lies in the principle he there enunciates that value 
is created by labour alone ; which he follows by the statement 
that the compensation paid to the labourer under the name of 
wages, inadequately represents the work done by him. To take 
an instance. Let us suppose a certain number of yards of cloth, 
when sold, pay the labourer’s wages and leave a surplus: part of 
that surplus, it is contended, is improperly appropriated by the 
employer ; or, in another form, suppose six hours’ work produce 
enough stuff, which, when sold, will support the workman and 
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rear an average family ; he at present works ten hoursaadepart 
of the surplus is so much slavery for the master. This may be 
looked on in another light: A slave receives from his master 
what, for want of a better name, may be called board and 
lodging—the equivalent, perhaps, of one hour’s work a day ; 
there is no freedom of contract between them. Under the 
present relations of capital and labour, the wages of the latter 
are perhaps the equivalent of not more than two-thirds of the 
work done; there is but alimited amount of freedom of contract 
here. The Socialists assert that the labourer ought to have more, 
and would get more, if capital was not the monopoly which they 
seek to destroy. 

The remedy for what is called the injustice of these facts, is, 
says Marx, to be found by preventing private property from 
being used as capital ; or more clearly, by the substitution of the 
State or a public body for private persons, as owners of capital 
employed in production. Similarly, the whole process of distri- 
bution would be amended by the abolition of all trading on 
value differences, implied in buying cheap and selling dear. It 
is not, however, within the scope of this paper to discuss these 
points ; it suffices here to say that the whole edifice of Socialism 
stands on the assumed fundamental truth that labour is the cause 
ef wealth, and ought to be recompensed as such ; on the truth or 
by the falsehood of this, it must sooner or later be established or 
overthrown. So also as to the question whether Socialism will 
remedy the alleged want of freedom of contract that exists 
between a rich employer and a penniless employé, it is impossible 
on this occasion to do more than point out that Socialism is 
assumed by some to be capable of supplying a remedy. 

One of the greatest of Karl Marx’s services to Socialism has 
been the very clever manner by which he gradually gained over 
Germany to the International after Lassalle’s death, in 1864. 
On the loss of their leader, the German Socialists split up into 
two sections by the secession of Liebknecht and a large following. 
These founded the Social Democratic Working-men’s Union ; 
with the keenest perception of the respective values of this and 
the older organization of Lassalle, Marx set himself to gain over 
the Social Democrats, and in this he succeeded at their Congress 
of Eisenach, in 1869. The history of the past twelve years has 
entirely justified him, for German Socialism is now practically 
represented by the Social Democrats, while the more direct 
descendants of Lassalle have gradually disappeared. At the 
Eisenach Congress it was resolved that the freedom of work is 
neither a local or national, but a social, problem, which embraces 
all lands where modern society exists ; and, having this in view, 
the Social Democratic Working-men’s Union considers itself a 
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branch of the International. With this grand stroke of policy, 
Marx was feign to be content for some years. Events pre- 
cipitated a reaction from Socialism from which it has only lately 
recovered. 

Up to 1870, the International held an Annual Congress. In 
that year a meeting was agreed on for September, to be held in 
Paris ; but the outbreak of the Franco-German War prevented 
it. But the conclusion of that international duel showed 
Socialism in a new light, for the Commune of Paris, if not the 
Socialistic ideal, was at all events its creator. We ‘have noticed 
how it was exhibited in 1796 and 1848; but nowin 1871 we 
have a much clearer definition of its actuality. The representa- 
tive body or Commune of Paris was elected towards the end of 
March, 1871, and was designed to consist of eighty delegates of 
the arrondissements; but by no means all these representatives 
were members of the International. Asa matter of fact, only a 
minority could be properly so designated; yet this section 
included in it all the brains and talents of the assembly, and 
played the least violent 7éle in that sanguinary drama. Indeed, 
they had among their numbers all the administrative ability of 
the Convention, and it was very vigorously exerted during the 
short time at their command. There were among them Theisz, 
who was Administrator of the Posts ; Frankel, of the Department 
of Industry ; Vaillant, of Public Instruction ; Beslay of the Bank. 
Vésinier edited the Offciel ; and all these are found exerting 
themselves against Pyat Rigault, and others, who formed the 
more murderous and incendiary party. The short history of the 
Commune may in fact be analysed thus: it passed through three 
phases. First, from the signing of the preliminary peace with 
the Germans towards the end of February, until the end of 
March, during which time the Republic, pure and simple, existed. 
This, secondly, the International converted to its own purposes, 
and organized. Thirdly, the extreme sections overruled the 
others, and unfortunately brought about those events by which 
the spring of 1871 will be for ever remembered. During these 
three periods the executive was successively vested in the Central 
Committee of the National Guard, in the Commune of Paris, and 
in the Committee of Public Safety. It is with the second of 
these only that the International is to be identified. 

From this state of ebullition Socialism passed rapidly into a 
condition of silence. It is difficult, and perhaps unnecessary, 
to trace the revival, but this may be taken to have begun previous 
to the Social Democratic Congress of Gotha in 1875, at which 
the ultimate aims and theoretic principles of Socialism were 
stated with something approaching to precision. It was agreed 
(inter alia) that since in the society of the present time the 
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instruments of work are the monopoly of capitalists, and since 
the dependence of the working-class is the cause of misery and 
servitude in all its forms, these means of production must be 
made the common property of society. ‘This is the first occasion 
on which any Socialist Congress has enunciated its aims with 
such clearness ; and from this time to the present the exertions 
of the Socialists have been very active. Of the details of these 
labours it is difficult to give reliable information ; but it should 
here be clearly stated that there is absolutely no evidence to 
show that the International has any control over those who plan 
and carry out the various murderous attempts on crowned heads 
and high officials, of which so much has been heard in the last 
few years. History is more likely, if it acts impartially, to identify 
Socialism as a revolutionary movement with the International, 
and not with secret societies of bloodthirsty tendencies. It has 
been said, that to be a member of a secret society disqualifies a 
man for the International ; and the following facts seem to bear 
out this view. In the course of the year 1872 a new section of 
the International was formed at Geneva by a man named Michael 
Bakunin, a Russian Nihilist and, fugitive from his country, who 
had been condemned to death in the Saxon and Austrian courts, 
and then handed over to the Russian authorities. Sent to 
Siberia, he had escaped, and then reappeared in Western Europe, 
where he for some time figured as the most extreme of Socialists. 
In April, 1871, he and his friends applied for admission into the 
“ Romand,” or Swiss Federation, and was received by twenty- 
one votes to eighteen, and the non-contents thereupon withdrew 
from the Local Congress. But in the General Congress which was 
that year held at The Hague, the question of receiviug Bakunin’s 
alliance as part of the International was discussed and ultimately 
negatived, on the ground that Bakunin* had made it a secret 
society. But the Swiss Federation supported their man ; conse- 
quently the executive in London suspended the sections, and the 
next Congress confirmed its action. Still, on the general question, 
as to whether the International does favour the doings of the 
extremists, there is something to be said in favour of their doing 
so. Probabiy, however, the true view is that the International, 
though it endeavours to prevent atrocious acts from being com- 
mitted, is not strong enough to break fearlessly and openly with 
their originators; and as in the case of the burning of Paris 
after the Commune, and the murder of the priests and hostages, 
it endeavours to palliate or excuse them after the event. 

There are at the present day two remarkable movements in 
progress which claim some mention here, as they are understood 
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to bear a more or less intimate connection with Socialism. One 
of these is the so-called Anti-Rent League in America, where, 
owing to the abuses to which the accumulation of enormous 
capital in a few hands has given rise, Socialistic doctrines have 
taken a firm root under the guidance of the International. The 
other movement is more purely English and local ; it consists in ar. 
endeavour on the part of Mr. Cowen, Professor Beesley, Mr. H. 
M. Hyndman, and others, to unite the various working-men’s 
societies in England in support of a certain programme of reforms, 
which, though in some degree political, appears to’ aim at the 
social questions involved in a reform of the present relations of 
capital and labour ; and the acquisition of political power is appa- 
rently regarded as a necessary precedent to a solution of the diffi- 
culties, in a way satisfactory to the labouring classes. The 
connection between this movement (which is sometimes called 
the Democratic Federation) and the Socialism of the Inter- 
national, is in no way more strongly shown than in the general 
similarity of their respective programmes. A particular in- 
stance of this similarity is worth pointing out for the sake of 
example. It lies in the efforts now being made in England, as 
well as in Central and Western Europe, to discredit the system 
of trades-unions ; the argument against them is, that though in 
some instances higher wages may have been secured, yet the 
workmen themselves are only made thereby more content with 
the present relations of capital and labour, which it is the aim of 
the Socialists tochange. Whether or no recent events in Ireland 
can be referred to the same fountain head as the Democratic 
Federation, is a question that can be hardly answered yet; the 
principles of the anti-rent agitation had certainly been previously 
worked out into practice in America, and the methods of working 
adopted by the Fenians can easily be traced to their usual 
method of procedure and the example of the Nihilists. The 
utmost that can now be said with certainty, is that Socialism 
cannot dispense with the nominal alliance of the extreme 
sections, while it is very willing to profit by the teaching of 
so many lessons in the art of organizing the masses. ‘Those 
who are well acquainted with the recent history of Socialism 
will notice that no mention has been made (among other 
things) of the Katheder-Socialisten, or the Socialists of the 
Chair, which is the collective name given to a few German 
professors who have theorized on the subject. Of these, pro- 
bably Schaeffle is tlie most distinguished ; but his fancifully 
constructed idea] State bears as much resemblance to practical 
Socialism as Sir Thomas More’s or any other Utopia. For at 
the present time, though worked out in some important details, 
the Socialist programme is still incomplete ; its present efforts 
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are, where they are well directed, aimed at closer organization, 
and the acquisition of political power, with a view to the ultimate 
adjustment of the rights of labour and capital. On the present 
principles of political economy this would be logically impossi- 
ble. But Marx and his followers argue that, though these prin- 
ciples may justly apply to the condition of society in which the 
relations of labour and capital exist as they now are, yet these 
relations and that condition must and will be altered ; that then 
the reigning principles of political economy will be no longer 
true, and that the Socialistic doctrines will be strictly applicable 
to the altered circumstances. So that it may be said that the 
social economists and the political economists fail to meet on the 
same ground. Perhaps no one has so lucidly set out the reasons 
for denying that the school of Mill and Fawcett can maintain 
their present principles in any state but that which now exists, 
as Mr. Henry George in his well-known work entitled “ Progress 
and Poverty ;” and Karl Marx’s work on “ Capital,” goes even 
further in the same direction. The only eminent English 
thinker, who can be in any way said to represent these views, is, 
as far as we know, Mr. Cliffe Leslie, but in a paper more con- 
cerned with the‘history than the theory of Socialism, this 
matter cannot be pursued further. Suffice it here to say that 
the main points on which a new departure is taken are these :— 
Firstly, the Malthusian theories are rejected as incapable of 
historical or logical demonstration ; and secondly, the theory of 
wages, as stated by Mill, is similarly denied ; in substitution we 
have the doctrine that labour is the sole element of wealth. 

A sketch of the history of Socialism would perhaps draw 
nearer to completeness, if some idea was conveyed of the possible 
effects of these opinions on the social constitution that now 
obtains among us ; and this can be effected to a certain extent 
by answering the question, To what classes is Socialism more 
immediately dangerous? Firstly, then, it may be said to threaten 
two classes, who are only very remotely connected with each 
other, the one being landowners on a large scale, and the other 
that section of the class of retailers who make a livelihood from 
the distribution of articles of human necessity. The landowners 
are attacked for their possession of a monopoly, which monopoly, 
it is conceived by our social economists, is the prime cause that 
tends to reduce wages toa fraction above the cost of living ; but 
this theory involves a process of logical argument that has little 
to attract the multitudes whom it is intended to benefit. On the 
other hand, the argument against the retailers of bread, meat, 
and cheap clcthing is much more patent and capable of easy 
and general appreciation ; for it strikes the mind as a very 
reasonable proposition that there is a serious injustice in 
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allowing the necessities of life to be subject to a profit which 
comes equally from the purses of rich aud poor alike. And 
besides these, it can hardly be disguised that capitalists, whether 
they be individuals or joint-stock companies, would be very 
materially affected if the alteration in the relations of capital and 
labour were to become probable in the immediate future. Still, 
judging as best we may, from the past history of Socialism, the 
danger (if any) to the capitalists is much more remote than to 
the retailers of necessities and the Jandowners; and as to the 
latter, it may be mentioned that Lange, a writer of repute among 
the Socialists, has expressed his opinion that there is nowhere 
such an opportunity for Socialism to display itself as in England 
and Ireland; for there, he says, the Latifundia have become a 
serious and increasing evil. 

To sum up then :—We have seen Latter-day Socialism in its 
incipience as a mere conspiracy as was Babceuf’s. We have 
traced it into momentary ebullition, such as it was under the 
guidance of Louis Blanc. We have then seen it reconstituted 
and organized by the genius and exertions of Lassalle, and, still 
more, of Marx. Under the guidance of the latter, up to his 
retirement from its directorate at a recent date, we have seen it 
working and extending—not gradually, with the consistent 
progress of a healthily constituted association, but with a sudden 
outburst, such as was seen during the spring of 1871, followed 
by a depressing reaction. We have seen something of the out- 
ward management, the quarrels, and the difficulties of Socialism. 
To its theories there bas been, however, as little reference as 
appeared compatible with the display of a clear idea of its 
reality. And after all this, what is the historical position of 
Socialism so far as it can be determined by the facts ? Assuming 
that we have the data on which to found an opinion, it may be 
concluded that the essence of Socialism lies in this:—It is an 
attempt to organize those elements of society which, in the 
natural order of progression, are apparently destined to supersede 
the middle classes in the government of nationalities; it is, in 
fact, intended to be the rudder, if not the engines as well as the 
rudder, of the great vessel Democracy. 








Art. IV.-—'l'ne Poretry or Mrs. E. B. Browninec. 


ORE than twenty years ago died the first great poetess 
whom England has produced. Whether it be that within 
this last century what she called 
“the pressures of an alien tyranny 
With its dynastic reasons of larger bones 
And stronger sinews,” 


have relaxed a little, and given more opportunity of develop- 
ment and more freedom of action to women, or whether it be 
from some other cause, it is certain that women have begun to 
take a place among writers of the first rank in more than one 
department of literature. 

Two years ago George Eliot had no living equal among 
novelists ; and still to-day she has no successor, no one to take a 
place so high as hers, in whatever different school. Novelists of 
the first rank are as rare as poets; in our own time, perhaps, 
they are even rarer. A novelist differs from a poet in the fact 
that his books should be impersonal ; his experiences should not 
reach us in their crude form, nor his thoughts simply as 
thoughts. His functions verge on those of the judge on the one 
hand, and on those of the artist—the painter of pictures—on the 
other. Buta lyric poet resembles rather a prophet ; he gives 
forth the words of inspiration in his own voice, he speaks of 
human life as he has found it himself, he teaches us by his own 
experience openly, he pours the vials of his own indignation 
into his denunciations of wrong, and he brings the tenderness 
of his own affections into his appeals for universal pity and love. 
We may therefore expect to find in lyrical poetry written by 
a woman more distinctly feminine gifts than can be revealed in 
a high-class novel. We suppose that a lyric poet, who is also 
a woman, will tell us things that a man could not have known, 
will appeal to feelings of which he is hardly conscious, will 
suggest ideals beyond his imagination, or at least give us the 
inner working of those ideals, instead of merely the outside 
view. And this is what Mrs. Browning does. At last, after so 
many ages, in her writings a woman speaks to womep as no 
man could have spoken. 

The poetesses who preceded Mrs. Browning, and who enjoyed 
a general popularity which she will perhaps never attain, were 
essentially feminine in their effusions, The conception of their 
subjects, the monotonous sweetness of their verse, the blameless 
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insipidity of their ideas, marked them out for multitudinous appro- 
bation, and also for swift oblivion. Mrs. Browning’s poetry boasts 
none of the feminine prettiness of theirs: the vigour of her style 
and the range of her views are masculine enough ; itis only in the 
depth of her tenderness and the passion of her sympathy that 
her womanhood is revealed. Withal, she is not sentimental, 
while Mrs. Hemans and Miss Landon overflow with sentiment. 
This sentiment, at which so many would-be poets stop half-way, 
never getting to that which lies beyond, is to true passion what 
moonlight is to sunlight, what reflections in a mirror are toa 
boundless landscape under open sky. It is the studio-light of 
poetry, or something worse. It is a feeling about a feeling, 
rather than the feeling itself; it is an emotion excited at the 
idea of emotion; something melancholy, something pleasing, 
and also something which is necessarily shallow. The muse of 
sentiment is no passion-fraught being indifferent to her attitudes ; 
she is but the representation of a muse, conscientiously posing before 
a mirror of consciousness. And this quality of consciousness or un- 
consciousness makes the difference between sentiment and passion. 
Sentiment explains, but passion speaks; sentiment reflects, but 
passion is. ‘The highest intensity of passionate unconsciousness 
is what constitutes true tragedy—that, and not the heaping to- 
gether of terrible circumstances. Death and disaster touch the 
lives of all of us, more or less, without giving to them any tragic 
dignity. We can find greater horrors in many a modern news- 
paper than those of which Macbeth supped full, but they are 
only horrors; and our lives for the most part, though linked 
with all wonderful changes of death and life, are commonplace 
enough. We are instruments too poor for the divinest melodies 
to echo from divinely, except when now and then a master-hand 
touches the chords, and a poet shows us how many poetic 
possibilities lie dormant in our prosaic existences. 

But the first requisition for such a result is simplicity—a sim- 
plicity which includes unconsciousness: and sentiment is never 
unconscious ; it admires itself; it pities itself; it tries to speak 
prettily always, whereas passion has nothing to do with prettiness. 
The great tragic feature of Schiller’s “ Maid of Orleans” is dis- 
covered in Joan’s unconsciousness of her own greatness. She has 
been absorbed in her work and not in herself; her whole soul is 
devoured by thie dosire of saving France, to the exclusion of all 
selfish considerations. She has never thought that the reflection 
of her act on her own life may be glory or humiliation ; she has 
not even traced the act to its source, and discovered her own 
noble devotion. She is so free from ideas of personal greatness 
that, the act being done and her mind left open to thoughts of 
self, she is easily persuaded that she has been prompted by un- 
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worthy motives, that she has been deceived and deceiving, that 
she is an impostor after all. The conviction of inspiration, to 
which she clung firmly when it might save France, slips from her 
grasp when it can only justify herself. While her country is in 
danger she has no doubts; the call to help it is Divine; she 
would receive any suggestion of mistake as a temptation from the 
evil spirit : but when there merely remains a question of explain- 
ing her own motives, there is nothing Divine in such a need : she 
cannot appeal to inspiration to meet it; she is perplexed, troubled, 
and lost by her own humility. This sort of tragedy has been 
repeated over and over again in great lives ; it is a sublimity of 
despair which has been reached many times in the history of the 
human race, but only by those who have given us the grandest 
examples of effort and self-abnegation. When there is work to 
be done for others, how strong the best souls are todo it! How 
certain they feel that God is behind them in the battle! But 
when the work is finished, or their part in it, and they are set to 
search out motives, to justify action instead of producing it, they 
are lost; they cannot explain; they did their work, they cannot 
tell how they came to do it; and so the last faltering doubts of 
some true martyrs and noble men are made comprehensible to 
us. Is there not a touch of this sublime despair in the supreme 
tragedy of the world, when the one whom proud kings have since 
been proud to call Master was dying a criminal’s death, after 
being betrayed, denied, and forsaken by His followers? The 
bitter cry from Calvary was not, “ Why have these forsaken me ?” 
but “My God, my God, why hast Thow forsaken me?” so giving 
the completing touch to this picture of sublimely human weak- 
ness and suffering. 

Schiller’s tragedy failed to end as nobly as it had begun, 
because he was not content to work out this splendid despair in 
conformity with the facts of history as well as the laws of human 
nature. He must bring in the vulgar expedient of miraculous 
interference to justify and tosave his heroine. This leaves us to 
ask, wondering, “ Was she lost then, withowt a miracle ?” because 
many great souls like hers have found themselves in some similar 
position, and will so find themselves again and again; yet no 
miracles will disperse their doubts, and come forward as their 
credentials before a scoffing world. Schiller’s play might have 
closed at a more tragic height if he had permitted his heroine to 
follow an example which she would have acknowledged as all- 
sufficient, and, leaving herself unjustified, be content to die saying, 
“ Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

If passion differs from sentiment so widely iu its action, it is 
not less distinct in its utterance. Although possessing its own 
eloquence, it inclines to no mere sweetness ofsound. The dying 
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Desdemona awakens the heart-broken pity of the whole world 
by no prettily turned speech. She says, “ Nobody, I’ myself,” 
and—adding only a message to her “kind lord”—leaves us to 
make what we can of these three disjointed words. Something, 
indeed, we make of them far different from the significance of 
the golden-coloured reiterating syllables in which much modern 
poetry chooses to disguise itself. 

Again, passion does not stay to explain itself; it is as careless 
of our comprehension as it is indifferent to its own smoothness of 
expression, and as it is unconscious of ‘its owm justifications. 
When Juliet has heard the perfidious advice of her nurse to give 
up Romeo for Paris, she does not trouble us with any confidential 
“asides ;” she does not express any veiled indignation, that we 
may see, and the nurse may ignore. 

“ Well, thou hast comforted me marvellous much,” is her quiet 
answer ; and its quietness stirs us with the knowledge of her 
despair and utter desolateness more than any explanation could 
have done ; it stirs us so deeply that we can hardly read farther 
for trouble and compassion. 

This capability of expressing passion in the very language of 
passion itself, and without self-conscious analysis or extraneous 
hints to the audience, is one of the rarest of poetic gifts; being 
almost a necessity in every fine tragedy, it is what renders this 
literary production so uncommon. Mrs. Browning hardly 
attempted to deal with tragedy in its most impersonal and 
unconscious form. The dramatic faculty was by no means 
denied to her. We have only to read “the Drama of Exile,” 
“ Aurora Leigh,” and some of her ballads, to recognize this; but 
her sympathies were too continuously strong with the suffering 
and oppressed for her ever to get free from their influence, and 
so to bask in that calm heaven of observation whence Shakespeare 
spoke. Thunderstorms are oftenest woven out of sunny skies, 
and in summer weather, and true tragedy cannot be created out 
of melancholy thought. Mrs. Browning’s life-experiences had 
been too sad; her heart was, perhaps, always too tender, to 
permit her to stand aloof from the passions of the world and to 
paint them passionlessly. What she lost thereby in one quality, 
she, however, gained in another, and that other was precisely the 
one in which the world of poetry had been hitherto most barren, 
and at the same time the one in which all things about her life, 
both inward and outward, combined to make her excel. This 
distinguishing characteristic of her poetry is its passionate 
pathos. 

It is the quality of suffering transformed into comprehensive, 
far-sighted compassion, in which Mrs. Browning surpasses other 
‘ poets. Into the profoundest depths of human sorrow, into the 





utmost tenderness of human pity, into the closest closeness of 
human sympathy, she brings the inspiring light of poetry. At 
last she gives voice to the inarticulate yearnings of many genera- 
tions of loving hearts, whose divinest feelings had never before 
found full expression. 

We have had for hundreds of years a variety of lyrical revela- 
tions of all the deeper sentiments and higher aspirations of half 
the human race, but the other half has been silent ; it has spoken 
by no representative voice in poetic literature any more than it 
has been permitted a representative voice in government; and 
there can hardly be any doubt that, as intelligence grows with 
the growth of language, so also all noble emotion is fostered by 
the worthy expression of it. Has it not then been a loss to ail 
the generations of women in the past that no poet has spoken 
from their ranks, putting into words their secret longings after 
high ideals, and finding fit expression for all those finer feelings 
which are apt to float hazily above the loudly vocal commoner 
cares and thoughts of life. These unembodied aspirations are 
too often dispersed when the first emotional enthusiasm of youth 
is over ; and to be consolidated into definite form gives them a 
greater chance of survival amid the more tangible things by 
which they are surrounded. 

But Mrs. Browning has done more than this for her fellow- 
women; besides giving lyrical expression to all noble womanly 
emotion—from the child’s simple delight in a sunny garden, or 
a loving voice, to the sacred sorrow of a mother who has given 
her sons to die for their country—she has also put into their 
hands what might be called a perfect decalogue of womanly 
virtue, a treasury of precepts which have the plastic nature of fine 
poetry, and are therefore applicable to every circumstance and 
to all time ; so that it is hardly too much to say that a woman 
who studies with love and constancy the teachings of this true 
and pure woman, is secured against all the meanest mistakes 
and temptations of her age, and cannot—so long as the constancy 
lasts—lead an ignoble life under any conditions. 

It is sometimes said, not untruly, that we find what we seek 
in all earthly things, even in poetry ; it may also be said that in 
the best poetry, as in the other best gifts of life, we find what we 
need. It is certain that we cannot receive anything, however 
abundant the thing may be, without some receptive or assimilating 
power in ourselves. It is possible, therefore, that men do not 
perceive, and never can perceive, the whole excellence of Mrs. 
Browning’s poetry ; they do not want, they have no need of, that 
sort of help and that power of expression which are her especial 
gifts, being those which she holds beyond and above the general 
gifts which must make all true poetry applicable and beautiful to 
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the whole intelligent world. It is possible even that had she 
been less perfect in her own department she would have appeared 
more perfect in the eyes of the majority of these her critics. 
However that may be, she stands alone as a pure and lofty ex- 
ponent of all the deeper sympathetic emotions. Her lyrics are 
unlike most lyrics in their absence of egoism. Her “I” is no 
plaintive isolated being complaining to the universe ; it is only a 
medium for the comprehension of other beings to whom is denied, 
for the most part, the gift of utterance. Her sadness is almost 
pity; her mourning is akin to comfort ; her tenderness is self- 
abnegation. Out of the depths of her own griefs she digs con- 
solation for others, from the fulness of her own losses she finds 
hope for those who have suffered likewise. 

And for this reason the pervading spirit of her writings may be 
said to be hope ; not the joyful anticipation which is born out of 
high spirits and cheerful circumstances, but a hope which has 
sprung from bitter knowledge and been nourished by mournful 
, experiences. She seems to tell us that if we drink deeply enough 
of the divine cup of sorrow, we shall find a sweetness at the end 
never guessed at by those who only sip and turn away. She will 
not have it that the case of Romney Leigh is hopeless because 
he has met with disappointment, failure, and the maiming blow 
of blindness. 

“From his personal loss 
He has come to hope for others when they lose, 
And wear a gladder faith in what we gain 
Through bitter experience, compensation sweet.” 


Her hero wins for himself, as Buddha is said to have done, peace 
in a suffering world by going deep down into suffering himself, and 
bringing from the ocean depths of it patience and hope. The 
one good thing which she teaches us to cling to in a life where 
few of us can at the same time live nobly and live at ease, is a 
tenderness allied to constancy. We are always to love, help, and 
forgive each other. To women especially she offers no ideal of 
self-indulgence and physical enjoyment when she bids them 


“‘ Be satisfied : 
Something thou hast to bear through womanhood, 


Some pang paid down for each new human life, 

Some weariness in guarding such a life, 

Some coldness from the guarded, some mistrust 

From those thou hast too well served, from those beloved 
Too loyally some treason ; feebleness 

Within thy heart, and cruelty without.” 


“ But,” she adds for consolation— 
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“ Thy love 
Shall chant itself its own beatitudes 
Atter its own life-working. A child’s kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips, shall make thee glad; 
A poor man served by thee, shall make thee rich ; 
A sick man helped by thee, shall make thee strong ; 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest.” 


It is evident that no woman who adopts sincerely Eve’s reply 
to these words— 
*“* Noble work 
Shall hold me in the place of garden-rest, 
And in the place of Eden’s lost delight 
Worthy endurance of permitted pain,” 


can lead a life of trifling vanity, of selfish extravagance, or 
egoistical ease. And worse sins than these are common enough 
in society, sins which degrade many lives into festering sores, 
and taint what might otherwise be a healthy community. Mrs. 
Browning’s ideal, though approached only by a few, must 
have the opposite tendency ; the world must become, under its 
influence, a better and happier place for this and for future 
generations ; for she puts heroism before us as preferable to 
escape; she teaches us that if we forbear to snirk the difti- 
culties of life they shall become our servants, training in us high 
qualities and lifting us to greater moral heights. 

Mrs. Browning has been accused of too much indifference to 
the form in which she expressed her thoughts: certainly she 
cared less for the form than for the substance: she would use a 
poor rhyme if no good one suited her purpose, and her ideas 
sometimes tossed themselves out ruggedly, her sentences heaving 
tumultuously with eager thoughts which she was not careful to 
render smooth and tame. In the “ Drama of Exile,’ however, 
which abounds with fine and vigorous thought, we find also much 
blank verse in which the loftiness of conception does not surpass 
the beauty of expression. We might take for example more 
than one speech of the “lost Angel,” Lucifer, whom Gabriel 
calls 

“ A monumental melancholy gloom 
Seen down all ages, whence to mark despair 
And measure out the distances from good,” 


and who speaks to his old comrade with defiant scorn :— 


“ Good Gabriel, 
(Ye like that word in heaven) J too have strength— 
Strength to behold Him and not worship Him, 


Strength to fall from Him and not cry on Him, ‘ 
BRB 
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Strength to be in the universe and yet 

Neither God nor His servant. The red sign 
Burnt on my forehead, which you taunt me with, 
Ts God’s sign that it bows not unto God, 

The potter’s mark upon his work, to show 

It rings well to the striker. I and the earth 

Can bear more curse.” 


Milton’s Satan is a King of Darkness, a Spirit of Rebellion 
struggling against Divine power ; this Lucifer is ‘a F ‘allen Angel 
who still, in spite of his protestations, carries about him the badge 
of former service, in the involuntary thrills of recognition w ith 
which he answers appeals to old obedience. He is what Gabriel 
calls him, “Spirit of Scorn,” and therefore “of unreason ;” a 


rebel against Divine love rather than Divine power; he would 
work the ruin of the world rather than its conquest, and he frets 
against the smallness of tie creatures he has injured, which limits 
its capacity of loss to so much less than his own. 


“ Pass along 
Your wilderness, vain mortals! Puny griefs 
In transitory shapes, be henceforth dwarfed 
To your own conscience, by the dread extremes 
Of what I am and have been. [If ye have fallen 
It is but a step’s fall,—the whole ground beneath 
Strewn woolly soft with promise! if ye have sinned, 
Your prayers tread high as angels! if ye have grieved, 
Ye are too mortal to be pitiable, 
The power to die disproves the right to grieve. 
Go to! ye call this ruin? I half scorn 
The ill 1 did you! Were ye wronged by me, 
Hated and tempted and undone of me, 
Still, what's your hurt to mine of doing hurt, 
Of hating, tempting, and so ruining ? 
This sword’s hilt is the sharpest, and cuts through 
The hand that wields it.” 


A fine moral image, which strikes hard at some modern doctrines 
professing to teach the advance of the human race. 

In the dialogue between Gabriel and Lucifer at the gate of 
Eden we find in significant contrast the interpretation put by a 
good and an evil angel upon the same act of Divine severity :— 


Lucifer. “ Verily, 
I and my demons, who are spirits of scorn, 
Might hold this charge of standing with a sword 
’T wixt man and his inheritance, as well 
As the benignest angel of you all.” 
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Gabriel. Thou speakest in the shadow of thy change. 
If thou hadst gazed upon the face of God 
This morning for a moment, thou hadst known 
That only pity fitly can chastise. 
Hate but avenges.” 


Further on, in Eve’s appeal for mercy to the accusing Spirits 
of Earth, there is a very beautiful picture of a thing difficult to 
conceive—a mingling of earthly and heavenly life. 


“For was I not 
At that last sunset seen in Paradise, 
When all the westering clouds flashed out in throngs’ 
Of sudden angel-faces, face by face, 
All hushed and solemn, as a thought of God 
Held them suspended,—was I not, that hour, 
The lady of the world, princess of life, 
Mistress of feast and favour? Could I touch 
A rose with my white hand, but it became 
Redder at once? Could I walk leisurely 
Along our swarded garden, but the grass 
Tracked me with greenness? Could I stand aside 
A moment underneath a cornel-tree, 
But all the leaves did tremble as alive 
With songs of fifty birds who were made glad 
Because I stood there ?” 


A great step downwards was it from this (Queen of the World 
and Companion of Angels, to the heart-broken woman who 
beseeches Adam— 

“Hold 
My right hand strongly! It is Lucifer— 
And we have love to lose.” 


Only love, nothing else; not even life, for that has lost all 
savour of joy and hope. And yet we are made to feel that this 
step is not only downwards ; love grows larger as life gets sadder ; 
devotion takes the place of pleasure, and fortitude of happiness. 

The sublimity of the angelic picture does not strike with any 
sense of insufficiency ears trained to the magnificence of Milton’s 
treatment of this theme ; and there are beautiful and poetic 
touches of earthly beauty in this description which have no place 
in the stern Puritan’s vision of the Paradise which Adam lost by 
his wife’s fault, and where Eve ministered to the angel in some- 
what too housewifely a fashion. Her preparations to receive 
“the glorious shape” which approached like— 

“ Another morn 
Risen on mid-noon,” 


were too much in the style of Martha’s hospitality, to which a 
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later and loftier guest, as Milton might have remembered, did 
not accord unqualified approbation. Indeed, Milton’s own picture 
of Eve paints her as worthy of nobler offices than any he gives to 
her in Paradise. 


‘‘ Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love. 


So absolute she seems, 
And in herself complete, so well to know « 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best ; 
All higher knowledge in her presence falls 
Degraded, wisdom in discourse with her 
Loses, discountenanced, and like folly shows; 
Authority and reason on her wait.” 


Such qualities merit a worthier setting of duty and companion- 
ship in Eden life: a creature possessing them might have taken 
a higher part in the intercourse between Adam and the angel 
than was implied in preparing fruits, waiting at table, and being 
permitted to listen, “ attentive,” but altogether silent, to the dis- 


course of her husband and their guest. 

Among the many beautiful lyrics in “ A Drama of Exile,” is 
the farewell of the Eden Spirits to Adam and Eve, contain- 
ing the often-quoted lines :— 


“The yearning to a beautiful denied you, 

Shall strain your powers. 

Ideal sweetnesses shall over-glide you, 
Resumed from ours. 

In all your music, our pathetic minor 
Your ears shall cross; 

And all good gifts shall mind you of diviner, 
With sense of loss,” 


Mrs. Browning’s muse soared high enough, in this “ Drama of 
Exile,” to chant unjarringly of heaven, of angels, of spiritual 
mysteries, and of supernatural visions ; but it can also stoop low 
enough to grasp earth’s smallest beauties, sing softly of earth’s 
simplest sorrows. We know that Mrs. Browning’s deliberate 
choice was not to separate poetry from common life, but to 
regard the one as the soul of the other, and therefore to look 
upon both as indissolubly united. She bids true poets— 


“ Never flinch, 
But still, unscrupulously epic, catch 
Upon the burning lava of a song 
The full-veined, heaving, double-breasted age.” 
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She tells us that— 


“The man most man with tenderest human hands 
Works best for man, as God in Nazareth ;” 
and also that— 
“ No perfect artist is developed here 
From any imperfect woman. Flower from root, 
And spiritual from natural, grade by grade, 
In all our life.” 


Therefore she only works out her own ideal in touching with 
a poetic finger lowliest as well as loftiest things; and, just as in 
her hands the sublimest visions of the imagination seem linked 
with tender human interest, so do the simplest childish ex- 
periences become fraught with profoundest meanings. In her 
“Romance of the Swan’s Nest” she gives us what at first appears 
only a charming picture of a child’s joy ina discovered plaything, 
and sorrow over its loss; in the last lines, however, we find an 
interest deeper than this :— 
‘* Ellie went home sad and slow. 
If she found the lover ever, 
With his red-roan steed of steeds, 
Sooth I know not; but I know 
She could never show him—never— 
That swan’s nest among the reeds!’ 


The sadness of human life is in this concluding stanza. To so 
many come the best gifts they longed for, when the real reason 
of their longing—a much smaller thing, perhaps—is lost to them 
altogether. In our youth we desire all good gifts that the world 
holds, but it is only that we may apply them to the small needs 
of our own life. When that life is altered in some trifling con- 
dition, the offerings of the universe seem no longer to be of any 
use to us. In our moments of success we are too often like a 
thirsty man standing beside a great river which flows between 
steep banks beyond the reach of his lips. The water is abundant, 
but where is the little cup with which he may stoop down and 
gather some? Better were the earlier days when water was very 
scarce, but the little cup was still there, so that he could collect a 
few drops and drink at every scanty rivulet as he passed by. In 
some such reason as this lies the source of the disappointment of 
many eminently successful men, men who have achieved their 
most ambitious desires, and who tell us that they were happier 
in the days of poverty and struggle. 

The “ Lay of the Brown Rosary” is tinged with the mysticism 
and medizvalism which is so popular now; it makes, however, no 
distinct attempt to imitate the old ballad form, which is not fitted 
to convey the thoughts of the nineteenth century. The mixture 
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of reality and mysticism is borrowed, and therewith a certain 
simplicity which appeals to our emotion rather than our reason ; 
but this is all: and Mrs. Browning’s peculiar poetic spirit never 
worked more freely in any form than in this one. We can per- 
ceive that the details of it are not invented, but spontaneous. 
When the five-lined narrative stanzas of the first part are abruptly 
changed to the varying rhythm and dramatic form of the second 
part, we feel that it is not because Mrs. Browning thought she 
could secure a certain effect by the change, it is not that she 
made any deliberate choice in the matter, but rather that this 
second scene rose before her mental vision in that dialogue shape 
in which we have it, just as the first part rang in her ears in those 
five-lined verses, with their chanting rhythm, in which it is em- 
bodied. The words of address to the vision of her father, into 
which the sleeping Onora breaks suddenly from her lesson with 
the Fiend, are as characteristic as they are touching. 


“‘ Have patience, O dead father mine! I did not fear to die— 

I wish I were a young dead child and had thy company! 

I wish I lay beside thy feet, a buried three-year child, 

And wearing only a kiss of thine upon my lips that smiled ! 

The linden-tree that covers thee might so have shadowed twain, 

For death itself I did not fear—’tis love that makes the pain : 

Love feareth death. I was no child, I was betrothed that day ; 

I wore a troth-kiss on my lips I could not give away. 

How couid I bear to lie content and still beneath a stone, 

And feel mine own betrothed go by—alas! no more mine own— 

Go leading by in wedding pomp some lovely lady brave, 

With cheeks that biushed as red as rose, while mine were white in 
grave? 

How could I bear to sit in heaven, on e’er so high a throne, 

And hear him say to her—to her! that else he loveth none ? 

Thougk e’er so high I sate above, though e’er so low he spake, 

As clear as thunder I should hear the new oath he might take, 

That hers, forsooth, were lieavenly eyes—ah me, while very dim, 

Some heavenly eyes (indeed of heaven!) would darken down to 
him.” 


We may contrast the concluding thought with the expression 
of the same reluctance conquered, the same selfishness of 
passionate love subdued, in “Catarina to Camoens.” 

“ Eyes of mine, what are ye doing ? 
_ Faithless, faithless,—praised amiss 
If a tear be of your showing, 
Dropt for any hope of his / 
Death has boldness 
Besides coldness, 
If unworthy tears demean 
Sweetest eyes, were ever seen ? 
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*‘T will look out to his future; 
I will bless it till it shine. 
Should he ever be a suitor 
Unto sweeter eyes than mine, 
Sunshine gild them, 
Angels shield them, 
Whatsoever eyes terrene 
Be the sweetest HIS have seen!” 


and again, in the “Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 


* And love, be false! if he, to keep one oath 
Must lose one juy, by his life’s star foretold.” 


It is not wonderful that Mrs. Browning excelled in the com- 
bination of the marvellous with the commonplace, the unreal with 
the actual; her habitual thoughts dwelt in the spiritual as much 
as the physical world ; her angels, therefore, could fold their wings 
and stoop to the commonest offices of life when these were “ in- 
formed” with love; her thoughts, therefore, could fly high as 
Gabriel’s words. 

“‘T charge thee by the choral song we sang, 
When up against the white shore of our feet 
The depths of the creation swelled and brake,— 
And the new worlds, the beaded foam and flower 
Of all that coil, roared outward into space 
On thunder-edzes,—leave the earth to God!” 
and bend low as her own declaration, to quote again from the 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese,” 
“<T love thee to the level of every day’s 
Most quiet need, by sun and candle-light.” 

The “Sonnets from the Portuguese” have been much praised, 
but certainly not beyond their merits. There is no other such 
sonnet-sequence in the English language, none in which each 
poem stands apart so satisfactorily, and yet the entire uumber 
can be read through from first to last as a harmonious whole. 
The sonnets of Shakespeare are less perfect in form, and not so 
readily comprehensible as a series; the sonnets of Wordsworth 
on the Duddon are less even in execution and less interesting in 
subject. Mr. Rossetti lately gave us in completed form his 
sonnet-sequence called “The House of Life ;” but this is wanting 
in that unity of aim and that ascending scale of feeling which 
is both spontaneous and excellently artistic in the “Sonnets 
from the Portuguese.” Each stone of that work of art is 
- uisitely chiselled, and yet each is but part of one symmetrical 

uilding. 

This is precisely what Mr. Rossetti failed to achieve in his 
“ House of Life.” Possibly he never attempted it, and gave to 
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his sonnet-sequence this somewhat ambitious and misleading title 
for the same reason which presumably caused Mrs. Browning to 
throw over hei sonnet-sequence the thin veil of disguise afforded 
by the description, “from the Portuguese.” Lyrical poetry is 
always suggestive of personal experience, and an impertinent 
public is ever ready to seek behind the literary result for the 
private origin. Such seeking discovers some truth, and causes 
a great deal of error. The very fact that the tone of a poet’s 
productions flows generally in somewhat parallel lines with the 
circumstances of his life is apt to lead the hasty critic astray, 
because, although the spirit of the poet’s emotion ‘may be identi- 
cal with the spirit of his utterance, he throws its expression into 
some impersonal form ; it is probable that very rarely—it is cer- 
tain that less often than is generally supposed—does he describe 
his own position and descant on his own troubles ; more usually 
he idealizes both. The dramatic instinct which belongs ever to 
the lyrical poet causes him to put forth feelings which in them- 
selves are real enough, in an imaginative guise, and the very 
resemblance of mood to his own mood, the shadow of his own 
circumstances on his artistic creation, awakens comparisons which 
are altogether untrue, because they are applied to detail and not 
to spirit. 

For example, the inspiration of a poet’s love-effusions may 
very easily be traced to the secrets of his own heart; but his 
artistic instinct causes him to render the passion of love typically, 
and to strip it of that narrow garb of circumstance which might 
impair its usefulness to the world while increasing its interest for 
the curious. When, therefore, we endeavour to work out the 
history of a poet from his lyrical productions we invite mistake 
and are guilty of intrusion. No poet is altogether worthy of his 
high office, who wishes to put his personal life openly before the 
world in his writings ; what revelation is inevitable in the work- 
ing out of his inspiration he does not shrink from ; but in return 
for this noble candour he has a right to demand that we should. 
abstain from all ugly spying into his privacy, and insolent solving 
of self-suggested riddles. If he gives us incomplete fragments of 
story, we must not conclude that of necessity the story is his own 
any more than when he gives a name to it, and provides it with 
an orthodox beginning and conclusion. It is one of the gifts of 
a lyrical poet to behold fragmentary visions, half the beauty of 
which lies in that vagueness which enables us to fit them into 
our own life, or into any life. Notwithstanding this fact, an idle 
and Athenian-like portion of the public is ever ready to weave a 
thread of biography out of a series of poems ; we can therefore 
well understand how a poet may endeavour to defend himself 
against such a proceeding by giving a generalizing title to his 
productions ; this must be received as a protest against curiosity, 
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even when it does not succeed in baffling it. In reading Mrs. 
Browning’s “Sonnets from the Portuguese,” it is evident to all 
of us that only a noble woman could have written them, and that 
they form an ideal and complete picture of a woman’s love from 
its small beginnings to its perfect development ; and there is no 
need for any one to ask more than this. 

The sonnet is a favourite form of verse at the present moment ; 
we may study it as produced by nearly sixty living writers. There 
is a tendency almost to make a plaything of it, and to strip it of 
the noble simplicity which characterized it in the hands of Shake- 
speare, Milton and Wordsworth. Mrs. Browning belongs, how- 
ever, to the older school of sonneteers, with whom thought was 
supreme, and did not yield its dominion to “ jewel-coloured 
words.” No “ affluence of images” confuses the ideas enshrined 
by her in this form of verse, which, being itself somewhat in- 
volved and brief, demands lucidity of treatment and centraliza- 
tion of fancy. Itshould resemble a shrine devoted to one sacred 
thought rather than a cabinet full of articles of virtu. A great 
tendency of the sonnet form is to render the play of fancy sub- 
servient to the exigencies of rhyme and metre, and very rarely 
does Mrs. Browning fall into this temptation. One image proves 
generally sufficient for the illustration of her thought. Remem- 
bering that she has but what Wordsworth calls “the sonnet’s 
scanty plot of ground” to work upon, she does not crowd it with 
a confusing succession of word-pictures, which can only leave us 
at the end of the sestet dazzled and uninformed, profanely won- 
dering how many of the similes owe their place to the natural 
flow of thought, and how many were called there by the arbitrary 
demands of rhyme. It seems possible that, in Sonnet XL., “ Poly- 
pheme’s white tooth” might not have had ashare in the sequence 
of ideas if the language had offered a greater choice of words to 
rhyme with “youth ;”’ but seldom indeed in Mrs. Browning’s 
sonnets does such a probability as this suggest itself to us. 

In many of the sonnets which are most popular to-day we look 
in vain for the quality of lucidity. It may be described as 
belonging to a sonnet shape which is informed with meaning in 
contrast to a meaning which is beaten out into sonnet shape and 
patched at the corners to make it fit—sometimes with very hetero- 
geneous materials. 

If we take, for example, the sonnet entitled “The One Hope” 
—the work of a poet who has been called the greatest master 
among our contemporaries of this form of verse—we do not find 
either simplicity of thought or lucidity of treatment. 

‘When vain desire at last and vain regret 
Go hand in hand to death, and all is vain, 
What shall assuage the unforgotten pain 
And teach the unforgetful to forget ? 
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Shall Peace be still a sunk stream long unmet,— 

Or may the soul at once in a green plain 

Stoop through the spray of come sweet life-fountain 
And cull the dew-drenched flowering amulet ? 


“ Ah! when the wan soul in that golden air 
Between the scriptured petals softly blown 
Peers breathless for the gift of grace unknown,— 
Ah! let none other alien spell soe’er 
But only the one Hope’s one name be there,— 
Not less nor more, but even that word alone.” 


Where is the sequence of fancy here? Is there not more than 
once a painful “catch” in the thought, which compels the mind 
to turn back and start afresh, instead of being carried on, as by 
the motion of a stately river, into the haven of satisfied intelli- 
gence at the end ? 

We begin with two images, “ vain desire” and “vain regret,” 
proceeding “hand-in-hand” to death. Afterwards “the soul” 
takes the place of these images, and seeks the “sunk stream” of 
“Peace,” but wonders if it may find instead “some sweet life- 
fountain.” Here—from sunk stream to life-fountain——is the first 
actual sequence of thought in the collected images, and it is at 
once abandoned for a “dew-drenched flowering amulet.” Then 
the “ wan soul” in “that golden air,” which has not been suggested 
to us before as having any special quality, golden or otherwise, 
“peers breathless for the gift of grace unknown,” the magic 
letters on the “scriptured petals” of the “ flowering amulet” pre- 
sumably: and the sonnet concludes by an uspiration that 
only one name of the one Hope may be found written as a spell 
thereon : but what the spell will achieve, and whether it will have 
any influence on “vain desire” and “ vain regret” is not unfolded 
to us; nor is it explained how an amulet, although dew-drenched, 
will satisfy a soul seeking a lost stream. It is also to be re- 
marked that the petals are “softly blown,” although “ golden 
air” is unsuggestive of wind, and the wan soul is described as 
breathless: and it is not very clear whether the “green plain” is 
meant to signify that the soul has reached a place of rest, or 
merely to serve as a rhyme to “pain” and “vain.” Doubtless 
any one of these changes and ambiguities may be justified ; but 
the combination produces perplexity, and the least phrases of a 
sonnet should be significant, fitted to prepare the mind for those 
which are to follow. 

In contrast, we may take this simple old-fashioned sonnet of 
Mrs. Browning, in which one image is found sufficient for develop- 
ment of thought and exigencies of rhyme. 
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“T think of thee !—my thoughts do twine and bud 
About thee, as wild vines, about a tree, 
Put out broad leaves, and soon there’s nought to see 
Except the straggling green which hides the wood. 
Yet, O my palm tree, be it understood 
I will not have my thoughts instead of thee 
Who art dearer, better! Rather, instantly 
Renew thy presence ; as a strong tree should, 
Rustle thy boughs and set thy trunk all bare, 
And let those bands of greenery which insphere thee 
Drop heavily down,—burst, shattered, everywhere !, © 
Because in this deep joy to see and hear thee 
And breathe within thy shadow a new air, 
I do not think of thee—I am too near thee.” 


or, again, the sonnet beginning— 


“*T lift my heavy heart up solemnly, 
As once Electra her sepulchral urn ;” 


in which the fine and fitting image illustrates the beauty of the 
one generously sad thought from the first foreboding line to the 
last impassioned warning :— 


“ Stand further off then! Go.” 


The last of the three sonnets on the subject, “The Lord 
turned, and looked upon Peter’—a widely different theme—is 
unsustained by any flight of fancy at all, undecorated by any 
image: it finds sufficient beauty to justify its existence in the 
keen light which it sheds on a simply significant record. 

These poems by no means meet the definition of a sonnet 
recently published by Mr. Rossetti. Each one is not a “ monu- 
ment” with “ flowering crest impearled and orient.” Rather is 
it like a Greek statue carved in marble, clear-limbed, luminous, 
clothed in its own beauty, the simple and perfect outline un- 
broken by ornament ; so does it remain a mental image enshrined 
in its own sacred niche in our thoughts, to gleam out always 
amid the shadows of memory. So indeed, in spite of his 
questionable theory, are many of Mr. Rossetti’s sonnets, especially 
those lately published, such as “ Soul-light,” and “ Her Gifts.” 

The “Cry of the Children,” is too well-known to need com- 
ment. Mrs. Browning threw into this appeal for the little ones 
all her unique powers of impassioned sympathy. It forms in 
itself a noble monument of what the union of a poetic intellect 
and a woman’s tender heart can achieve. A certain dramatic 
instinct of realization runs through the lyrical form of it, giving 
to it the same unusual power of rousing a compassionate emotion 
which belongs to “The Lay of the Brown Rosary.” This pecu- 
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liar quality, which is not possessed in the same degree by any 
other poet, is revealed here and there throughout Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s lyrics, sometimes in altogether unexpected places. 

In the strange poem of “Confessions” we find a powerful 
picture of woman’s strength, weakness and suffering. After 
acknowledgments of sin and short-comings we meet the declara- 
tion— 

““¢T have loved,’ she said 
(Words bowing her head 
As the wind the wet acacia-trees), 
‘I saw God sitting above me, but I .... Isat among men, 
And I have loved these ?’ 


‘« ¢Tf T angered any among them, from henceforth my own life was 
sore ; 
If I fell by chance from their presence, I clung to their memory 
more : 
Their tender I often felt holy, their bitter I sometimes called sweet ; 
And whenever their heart has refused me, I fell down straight at 
their feet. 
‘TI have loved,’ she said,— 
‘Man is weak, God is dread, 
Yet the weak man dies with his spirit at ease, 
Having poured such an unguent of love but once on the Saviour’s 
feet, 
As I lavished on these.’ 
“¢¢Go,’ I cried, ‘thou hast chosen the Human, and left the Divine! 
Then, at least, have the Human shared with thee their wild berry- 
wine ? 
Have they loved back thy love, and when strangers approached 
thee with blame, 
Have they covered thy fault with their kisses, and loved thee the 
same ?? 
But she shrunk and said, 
‘God, over my head, 
Must sweep in the wrath of His judgment—seas, 
If He deal with me sinning, but only the same 
And no gentler than these.’”’ 


This woman’s sins have apparently been more of omission than 
commission. She has forsaken the higher for the lower standard 
of life, but she has been true to her comrades in wrong-doing. 
She forms a striking contrast therefore to some later sinners in 
the realms of poetry—to those strange heroines whom one of our 
greatest living poets, one also who could find aslighting word to 
say of the moral tone of the portrayer of Enid and Elaine— 
calls, with his supremely musical utterance— 
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“‘ Those daughters of dreams and of stories 
That life is not wearied of yet, 
Faustine, Fragoletta, Dolores, 
Félise and Yolande and Juliette.” 


Would she not, if brought face to face with these darlings of a 
later lyric fancy, look like a repentant Magdalen before so many 
ainted Jezebels? Some modern teachers of morals would, no 
doubt, prefer a Jezebel to a Magdalen: “better paint than tears,” 
they would ‘say, “and any false and perfidious joy rather than 
sadness.” ; 
‘*Lo, she was thus,” 
Mr. Swinburne sings regretfully in “ Laus Veneris’— 


“Lo, she was thus when her clear limbs enticed 
All lips that now grow sad with kissing Christ.” 


But the lover of theories such as these will find no satisfaction 
in the ethics of the author of “ Aurora Leigh.” 

Mrs. Browning brings into her poetry more direct religious 
utterance than is usual with poets of her rank ; nevertheless, there 
is no dogmatic intolerance to be found in her writings, nothing 
which lies beyond the sphere of legitimate poetic speech. Her 
intensely real religious feeling was too broadly human to repel 
even those who did not share her beliefs; she found lessons of 
Divine love and forgiveness where others have discovered only 
harsh sectarian limitations ; and she gives us glimpses of her faith 
which must remain full of beauty even for those who deny the 
truth of the sources which inspired it. 

In her longest poem, “Aurora Leigh,’ we have many such 
glimpses ; and we find there more of the passion of love and Jess 
of the passion of sadness than in her other works ; more, too, of 
character-study and of satire on human society. In this book 
we have an interesting picture of the hopes and doubts and fears 
of a poet-aspirant. Is it not also unique as distinguished from the 
claims of a poet-unrecognized ? 

“‘ My own best poets, am I one with you, 
That thus I love you,—or but one through love? 
Does all this smell of thyme about my feet 
Conclude my visit to your holy hill 
In personal presence, or but testify 
The rustling of your vesture through my dreams 
With influent odours ?” 


With doubting humility she asks— 


‘“ Am I such indeed? The name 
Is royal, and to sign it like a queen, 
Is what I dare not. 
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"tis too easy to go mad, 
And ape a Bourbon in a crown of shams ; 
The thing’s too common.” 


From this commonness she was altogether safe; she did her 
work, and was content to make no claims; she achieved the royalty, 
and left the crown to follow as it might. She put into action her 
own true thought, so nobly uttered in “Aurora Leigh.” 


‘‘ By speaking we prove only we can speak, 
Which he, the man here, never doubted. What 
He doubts is, whether we can do the thing 
With decent grace we’ve not yet done at all. 
Now, do it: bring your statue,—you have room ! 
He’ll see it even by the starlight here ; 
And if ’tis e’er so little like the god 
Who looks out from the marble silently 
Along the track of his own shining dart 
Through the dusk of ages, there’s no need to speak ; 
The universe shall henceforth speak for you, 
And witness, ‘ She who did this thing, was born 
To do it,—claims her license in her work.’ 
And so with more works. Whoso cures the plague, 
Though twice a woman, shall be called a leech; 
Who rights a lund’s finances, is excused 
For touching coppers, though her hands be white.” 


And so indeed, although in her humility she has called her- 
self— 


“A poor, tired, wandering singer, singing through 
The dark, and leaning up a cypress tree ;” 


and although we listen now to singers standing in the sunlight 
who make their verses sweet with music and gay with bright 
images, none shall take from our great woman-poet her place in 
this and in future ages. She has brought her statue out and set 
it in the light, where it stands for the whole world to look at; a 
thing of beauty to all; to some a help, a comfort, and an in- 
spiration. 
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Un Programme de Gouvernement. Ou sommes-nous? Lt ce 
quil y awrait a faire. Par M. LE ComMTE D’HAUSSONVILLE. 
Paris: 1882. 


NNUMERABLE attempts have been made to account for 
the instability which, since the fall of the old Monarchy, 
has invariably accompanied every successive French Government. 
No matter what its form—Royal, Republican, Imperial—the 
forces of political agitation, sometimes overtly, sometimes in- 
sidiously, have been ceaselessly on the watch to hurry it by any 
available means, fair or foul, to destruction. But even in presence 
of such palpable and enduring mutability, it is surely unjust to 
regard the French nation as the sole or even chief representative 
of political inconstancy. It is acknowledged, and is indeed 
evident, that there prevails generally among the peasantry—-who 
constitute the great mass of the French people—a spirit of political 
indifference, if not a tendency to eschew altogether the intricate 
and disquieting consideration of political questions. The marked 
inattention thus shown to all subjects of national importance is 
apparently the offspring of an undue and unwise contraction of 
the attention within the narrow limits of personal interests ; and 
is unquestionably the parent of numberless evils. In this im- 
passive attitude of the peasantry may probably be detected a 
sufficient cause for the instability which seems inveterately to 
haunt the French Government. The great centres of population 
are ardently and actively political. Extreme opinions prevail 
there, and the political course of France is often influenced and 
even decided by the accidental supremacy of some unscrupulous 
political faction. The peasantry, on the other hand, are mostly 
Conservative, and it is therefore fairly presumable that, if their 
sympathies were less sordidly narrow, they might present a 
counteracting front to the Radicalism so rampant among their 
urban brethren. The co-existence of such short-sighted apathy 
and such unbridled excitement invites a crowd of political evils, 
two of which are prominently and aggressively conspicuous :— 
In the foreground, Democracy, with its revolutionary excesses, 
and its wild Utopian Socialistic tendencies ; and, following it as 
its shadow, an ultimate outline of its own multiform personality, 
—Autocracy, armed with its bayonets and its intellectual fetters. 
The Third Republic, though hitherto marvellously fortunate, has 
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not yet definitively vanquished those uncompromising enemies 
to every species of Constitutional Government.* Within the 
short space of twelve years, ten Premiers and seven Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs have attempted, often with marked ability, to 
fulfil the duties assigned to them. Among the chief causes which 
conspired to bring their official existence to a speedy end was 
notably the wise reluctance they showed to keep pace with the 
“ advanced” demands of a politically intemperate and exclusive 
party—a party which would assuredly have hurried them, through 
numberless humiliating conflicts and social upheavals, into the 
presence of France offended and dismayed, and, not improbably, 
into the presence of another Revolution. 


Any attempt to trace, with due firmness and precision, the 
chief political characteristics and tendencies of the present 
Chamber of Deputies, and to forecast, with the surest and most 
available data, the influence that Assembly may have upon the 
future course of the Republic, must, for effective support, rest 
upon the manifold nature of the elections—upon the guiding 
influences which wrought their way into the minds of those 
through whom the character of the Chamber was to be evolved. 

Freedom from all undue or sinister influence was a prominent, 
if not the most striking, characteristic of the elections. No doubt 
the clear and perfect presence of this liberty of choice accorded 
to the electors was the more remarkable from its total absence, 
or, at best, timid presence, on all former similar occasions. For 
the first time in the annals of France under a Constitutional 
régume, the Government wisely, fearlessly, and peremptorily, even 
somewhat ostentatiously, enjoined upon its officials perfect im- 
pactiality in their bearing towards contending political principles 
or candidates. It must indeed be admitted that such abstinence 
and reticence on the part of the Government were to some 
extent referrible to the fact that a vast majority of the electors 
were known to favour the Republic. But the mere forbearance 
from a habit, hitherto regarded as inveterately haunting the 
French Ministerial mind, claims at least a passing recognition, 
and is assuredly a most important element in any estimate of 





* It is to be hoped that the following words, addressed to M, de Beaumont 
in 1852 by that profound and sagacious student of French history and polities, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, were not so prophetic as were many of his political 
utterances :—‘ Is the cause of regular liberty lost beyond recovery? I feared 
it was so in 1848; I fear it still more now, though I am not convinced that 
this country is not destined again to see constitutional institutions. But will 
it see them last—these or any others? ’Tis sand. It is in vain to ask whether 
it will abide, but what are the winds that will displace it ?” 
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the character and products of the elections. Perfectly satisfied 
with the Republic as at present constituted, and assured of its 
safety, the Republican elector recorded his vote with unusual 
equanimity. Rarely did a spark of political excitement relieve 
the dull monotony of placid satisfaction. At times this indiffer- 
ence was contagious even to positive inaction. There are, in 
round numbers, 10,000,000 electors on the register: of these, 
7,000,000 went to the poll, leaving 3,000,000 abstentions ; 
whereas, at the elections in 1877, the abstentions numbered only 
1,800,000.* All shades of Republicanism, from the conservative 
Centre to the revolutionary Extreme Left, were too often re- 
garded by constituencies with equal complacency. Vigour of 
speech and extent of promise, therefore, generally influenced, if 
they did not positively determine, the issue of an election. It 
thus happened that victory fell, in most cases, to the lot of those 
candidates who paraded a shade of Republicanism more pro- 
nounced than that presented by their rivals; for it is a fact far 
from creditable to the Moderate party, that in any political 
contest or crisis their ardour is very tepid indeed, when compared 
with the fiery energy generally displayed by all sections of the 
so-called “advanced” Republicans. 

The culpable optimism that everywhere prevailed during the 
elections among the advocates of a temperately inspired form of 
Republicanism—an optimism which, in a more or less near 
future, may be expected to rise up in judgment against them 
—was, to a great extent, occasioned, or at all events rendered 
heedlessly buoyant, by the generally depressed aspect of the 
Monarchical enemies of the Republic. These formerly redoubtable 
antagonists, conscious of waning influence, sounded a retreat at 
numerous points of the great electoral contest. Instead of in- 
variably opposing their forces to those of the Republicans, as in 
1877, they left 220 seats uncontested ; and even when they did 
present themselves in the lists, their opposition in most cases 
resolved itself into a mere protest. This spirit of despondency, 
so prevalent among the advocates of “ Divine right,” is succinctly 
formulated by an ultra-clerical journal in the following words :— 
“The Republican party, divided in itself, but united against any 
Monarchical or Conservative candidate, will carry off the victory 


* On the authority of the St. James’s Gazette, we cite the following extreme 
instance of this unwise apathy. “Inthe Commune of St. Martin des Lais, in 
the Allier, where there are fifty-seven registered electors, only one took the 
trouble of recording his vote; and he might as well have spared himself the 
labour, for when lis ballot paper was solemnly opened in the presence of the 
Electoral Bureau, composed of three officials and two clerks, it was found to be 
void by reason of its informality.” 
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with a high hand. The coming elections will ensure its com- 
plete triumph.” The victory was achieved, and thé Bonapartist 
Ordre acknowledged it with unqualified emphasis :—“ The 
elections have been for Conservatives of all shades a defeat from 
which they will not for a long time recover.” With merited 
scorn, La Patrie upbraids the Conservatives for unskilfulness and 
want of patriotism. “They left the field free to the enemy; 
they abandoned all the strongholds to him, and then finally 
deserted, awaiting the Messiah!” The besetting sin of the 
Conservative party, ever narrowly exclusive, was at that crisis, as 
aforetime, to stand forward first, and very far ahead, as Legiti- 
mists or Imperialists, and afterwards, in a very lagging, formal 
mood, as Conservatives. Combined against the Republic, though 
impotent to replace it, they wilfully placed themselves in a 
position where failure in its fullest proportions was sure to con- 
front them. Had they presented themselves to the electors with 
a political programme honestly conservative, their defeat would 
have been far less decisive. They chose another course, and, as 
champions of régimes that France at the present time repudiates, 
they have virtually banished themselves from all useful political 
action. 

Nearly everywhere defeated at the elections, Legitimacy 
nevertheless retains in the country a certain area of sure ground, 
or, at all events, of ground that will be slow to wear away. 
Though for half a century in the “eold shade,” it clings per- 
sistently to hope, and its prestige, though visibly dimmed and 
fading, yet survives. It remains the acknowledged representative 
of the past, which still whispers through the unsilenced lips of 
tradition. It stands forth the champion of the orthodox religion, 
and generally holds its court in the heart of the éite of the 
faithful. In 1873 it was brightened by a gleam of hope which 
revealed unexpected promise ; but it possessed no statesman 
capable of profiting by the occassion, and the propitious ray was 
speedily quenched by folly too eager to snatch success, and by 
prejudices rendered inveterate by long association with the 
dead political forms of the last century. “ Divine right,’ with 
its White Flag, appears destined to a long if not perpetual 
eclipse. As to Orleanism, it accepts the position which adverse 
fortune has assigned to it with a resignation which would be 
laudable were it not somewhat obtrusive. The greater part of 
what little strength the Legitimists can now marshal in the 
Chamber of Deputies is derived from tiie north-west of France. 
To that quarter, for the most part agricultural, they are indebted 
for thirty representatives, whilst throughout the whole east, in 
which nearly the entire commercial and manufacturing industry 
of France is situated, they retain only six seats. In the old 
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Chamber, were they numbered sixty-one Deputies, they were 
still a power ; in the present Chamber they have but forty-two 
members, who represent little more than a feeble protest. 

The Bonapartists were more roughly handled at the elections 
than the Legitimists. Unlike the latter, they can boast of no 
historical lineage, of no romance stretching back through many 
eventful centuries, and imparting at least a venerable aspect to 
traditions and claims. They have no such far-reaching hold 
upon the memory and the imagination of the people. Their 
legend is of yesterday, and, in spite of the morbid interest which 
its sanguinary spirit excites among the unthinking populace, it 
has resolved itself in these latter days into a mere record of 
vulgar and degrading despotism. That the Imperialists, there- 
fore, were defeated is by no means surprising. ‘The only wonder 
is that—with their hollow pretence of being in harmony with the 
spirit of modern Democracy, with their clamorous appeal to a 
Plébiscite, which, in their case, is known to be a colossal political 
juggle, with their hypocritical despotism, and their tarnished 
“glory”—they should have been able to induce any moderately 
enlightened constituency to tolerate even the appearance of their 
candidates. Of what avail were the imposing words “ authority,” 
“democracy,” “ universal suffrage,’ in the manifestoes of tne 
representative of Imperialism? The cunningly devised but 
empty sounds merely elicited a few echoes from derision ; and 
France, as if to give practical utterance to her supreme contempt, 
returned seven Jérdmists to the Chamber! So much for the 
“unemployed Czsar,” as Edmond About, in a moment of ful- 
some adulation, or, it may have been, in a fit of fantastic humour, 
called Jérdme Bonaparte. The chief strength—if such a term 
be applicable at all—of Imperialism is in the south-west of 
France, which returns more than half its adherents; whilst 
throughout the south-east only one of its candidates was suc- 
cessful. In fine, Bonapartism can count only forty-seven 
members in the present Chamber, whereas in the last it 
numbered eighty-one supporters. As an independent party, 
the Right Centre has ceased to exist. 

All shades of Republicanism benefited by the signal defeat of 
the Reactionaries, except the Left Centre, which, numerically, 
remains about what it was in the last Assembly—between thirty 
and forty,—but in influence it has very appreciably diminished. 
This is a fact which appears of evil augury for the political future 
of France. It looks as though prudence were gradually deserting 
the council-chambers of the Republic ; at all events, its salutary 
influence is far less visible at present than it was when those dis- 
tinguished members of the Left Centre—M. Thiers and M. 
Dufaure—held sway : men who founded the Republic, and suc- 
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cessfully defended it during the feebleness and precariousness of 
its early years. Even the Pure Left—especially where it borders 
on the Left Centre—did not, to any great extent, increase its 
strength. The groups composing this section of the Chamber 
number about 170. It was when the line which separates the 
Pure Left from what is called the Republican Union was passed, 
that, in the hasty party classification made just after the elections, 
the chief gains derived from the losses of the Monarchical parties 
were supposed to be found. In the old Chamber the latter party 
comprised 142 members. The elections were supposed to have 
added greatly to this number, and general opinion gave to the 
Republican Union a strength equal to 200 deputies. More 
careful estimation and sifting, however, have since reduced this 
strength to about 138; the remainder of the 200 forming, in 
great part, a group called the Radical Left, and taking a position 
between the Republican Union and the Extremists. 

At this point, Republican ardour, in its generally highest state 
of effervescence, began to hesitate; for any further advance 
would have brought it to the verge of countless innovations, of 
illimitable changes, probably of revolution. Here there was a 
pause: discretion resumed her sway, for to the French peasant 
tranquillity and security—indispensable to material prosperity— 
are more valuable possessions than liberty or fraternity, or even 
than equality itself. Mainly for this reason, the Extreme Left, 
which represents Republicanism in its most speculative, and 
therefore unstable, pkases, added little to its number, which now 
amounts to about fifty, and nothing to its influence. 

Whatever other conclusions may be adduced from the composi- 
tion of the present Chamber of Deputies, the relative strength of 
the parties composing that Assembly shows at least that France 
is disposed to give an ungrudging, nay, a hearty, support to the 
Republic. It may indeed be assumed that a further diminution 
of the already greatly diminished forces of the Monarchists would 
have been effected, if the Ferry Ministry had given a less ob- 
trusive colour to its reform of clerical abuses, In needlessly 
irritating religious susceptibilities, it displayed, to say the least, 
a great lack of judgment ; for the Church still exercises a broad, 
and often a very controlling, ascendancy over the mental attitude 
and determination of an influential, if not a directly political, 
part of the French peasantry. But though the party complexion 
of the Chamber shows that France is decidedly Republican, it 
seems somewhat misleading as to the special colour or phase of 
her Republicanism. It was said by the Radical Mot d’ Ordre, 
on the eve of the election, “that if the French nation is not 
always the wittiest, it is, on the other hand, the most Conserva- 
tive in the world.” No doubt this was written in a moment of 
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anticipated defeat ; but there must have pre-existed in the mind , 
of the writer a certain unwilling admission of its truth. Surely 
there hardly needs further proof, than such a concession wrung 
from such a quarter, that in politics France, in the main, is 
Conservative. How, then, are we to reconcile with such an 
inherent spirit of moderation the stationary position of the Left 
Centre,—the very heart of Conservatism,—the slight augmenta- 
tion of the Pure Left, and the apparently large increase of the 
Republican Union, a group which borders on the Extreme Left? 
The reason is not far to seek. The vast majority of French 
electors in the rural districts know little concerning the differentia 
of Republican sects. Of course they have heard of the Extreme 
Left,—of “ Intransigeantism,’—and they turn from it with dislike 
and fear; but with the political subtilties which determine the 
clustering of certain Republicans into distinct groups—Left 
Centre, Pure Left, Republican Union—they have but a very 
hazy conception. If they can be induced to direct a thought 
towards politics or politicians, it is usually bestowed with much 
satisfaction, not upon a Republic affording any decidedly 
definite form or principles, but upon the Republic, such as, in a 
vague, general way, it has hitherto presented itself to them. 
With the Republic, thus broadly and indefinitely recognized, 
they associate M. Gambetta, the only living politician who holds a 
conspicuously high place in their estimation, and whose name 
has won a lasting place in their memory. No doubt it is to the 
patriotic fervour which he so lavishly exhibited in 1871 that M. 
Gambetta is indebted for a recognition, the limits of which are 
not often, it is to be feared, very judiciously marked. He it was 
who, when the Empire fell—crushed under the weight of its 
corruptions and its follies—most effectually contributed to 
determine the proclamation of the Third Republic; and to him 
the thanks of the Republic, for services and defence—perhaps of 
vital import—during the days of her weakness and sore trials, are 
largely due. All this has a striking and comprehensible 
aspect ; whilst the Radicalism, which inspired certain political 
reforms composing the clauses of an electioneering address in 
1869, is probably forgotten, or, if remembered at all, has resolved 
itself into the weak form of a mere tradition, or is overlooked in 
consideration of political recantations or modifications which the 
Radical of that epoch has made in more recent times. Thus it 
came to pass that the mass of electors, reposing an unsophisticated 
and unbounded reliance upon M. Gambetta’s attachment to the 
Republic as it is, and upon his supposed political omniscience 
and honesty of purpose, often gave an unquestioning, or, at all 
events, a not too scrupulous, support to candidates presenting 
themselves under his auspices. In taking this unworthy and 
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_saonagi mode of evading the trouble of reflection, they rarely 
new or even suspected that they were aiding the Republican 
Union, and therefore the partisans of a Republicanism presenting 
a distinctive colour not, at a superficial glance, very remote in ap- 
pearance from the staring and scaring red of “ Intransigeantism.” 
It needs but little penetration, indeed, to perceive that from 
among the many causes which contributed to influence the 
character of the present Chamber of Deputies there stand out 
conspicuously those which derived their existence from the pro- 
found indifference shown by most of the rural electors to their 
political duty, and the profound confidence many of them reposed 
in M. Gambetta—that is to say, from a very culpable exhibition 
of short-sighted negligence, and an egregious reliance on the sup- 
posed prudence and wisdom of an individual. It is not, however, 
very illogical, probably not very far removed from the truth, to 
assume that the Chamber represents the broad political aspira- 
tions of a majority of the French people, not indeed in their 
most congenially conservative aspect, but in their extreme or 
most inflated form. It is, in truth, an exaggerated expression 
of the feelings and the will of France. The divergence towards 
a speculative political course was not, however, so marked as 
many were led to suppose. Subsequent deliberate and practically 
tested classification has amply proved that the amount of success 
which was then attributed to the Republican Union was greatly 
overrated. 

The only marked difference between the present Chamber 
and its predecessor is the attenuated and generally resigned 
aspect of the Opposition. As yet no abatement appears in 
the exacting and innovating tendencies of the more fervid Re- 
publicans: there exists, as heretofore, the same dangerously reck- 
less spirit ever hankering after change. The old Chamber was 
little scrupulous in the trenchant tone and wide scope of its legis- 
lation. It laid its hand imperiously, somewhat rudely, and with 
dangerous precipitation, upon laws and institutions which, though 
sorely needing reformation, might fairly claim to be treated with 
due caution, if not with consideration. It paid no heed, however, 
to the monitions of prudence, still less to considerations of mere 
sentiment, but strove abruptly to twist its measures into rigid 
conformity to forms and rules supposed to be in harmony with the 
true spirit of Republicanism. ‘To this end its principal energies 
were directed. Every alteration in, or institution of, a law was 
based on the imagined interests of the Republic, to which its 
most obtrusive but least prudent partisans sought to impart a 
thoroughly logical appearance and character. No proposition, 
however innovating or crudely designed, was denied at least a 
formal recognition if it seemed to embody this primary condi- 
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tion. In thus attempting precipitately to shape all its multitudi- 
nous parts into logical unison, the Republic follows, with 
impolitic steps, and with strange infatuation, the example set by 
its predecessors, and, in fact, by every French Government since 
the fall of the old Monarchy. The lessons of history, and 
countless disastrous experiences, have been incapable of sowing 
any fructifying seed of wise concession in the political mind of 
French statesmen. It must be admitted, however, that the 
feverish anxiety to rebuild the whole edifice of the State on a 
plan strictly conforming to Republican taste, is largely due to 
the radical divergencies which characterize political parties. 
Such absolute differences furnish perpetual hostile appearances, 
which create and magnify fears and jealousies. The most per- 
nicious consequences of this co-existence in the same community 
of the partisans of at least three sharply defined political 
systems are, an ineradicable disaffection among the vanquished 
towards existing institutions, and ever present weakness and 
danger to the Government; perils which authority hopes to 
exorcise by imposing an outward appearance of conformity on 
all parties, and by a strict uniformity in all the complicated 
machinery of the State. 

In venturing upon hazardous courses of legislation mainly to 
realize this much coveted Republican uniformity, M. Ferry, 
who was President of the Council during the twelve months 
immediately preceding the dissolution of the late Chamber, may 
be credited with having wielded that perilous species of courage 
from which discretion, though not entirely banished, is often 
incautiously suffered on momentous occasions to be absent. 
Possessing a rare amount of energy and perseverance, he is defi- 
cient in that winning flexibility of spirit and that charm of 
manner which, without yielding essentials, soothe the rancour of 
opponents and, without loss of dignity, create and retain parti- 
sans. In political warfare his decision and dash are conspicuous, 
but his deficiency in tactical dexterity is no less striking ; he can 
storm a fortress, or head a forlorn hope, but to discipline and 
skilfully manceuvre a numerous force are qualities with which 
he has repeatedly shown himself to be very imperfectly endowed. 
Daring and adventurous, as evidenced by his Bill upon Superior 
Education, and by the light-hearted, dashing plunge into that 
dangerous ocean of troubles, the Tunis imbroglio, M. Ferry has 
nevertheless always affected to be guided by moderation. Ina 
speech he made at Epinal shortly before the elections, he eulo- 
gized in glowing terms all that is implied in the expression 
“politique moderée,” and claimed the honour of resisting 
Radical impatience! At St. Die, he asserted that “a great 
democracy cannot be a series of theatrical shocks ; it must be 
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content with modest progress.” Where are we to find a key to 
such remarkable inconsistency between Conservative professions 
and Radical deeds? It may be sought, with no far-fetched pro- 
bability, in the virtual co-existence of two antagonistic Republics : 
one, represented by Radicalism, which is mainly confined to large 
towns, where it is strong in numbers, and yet more formidable 
from its restlessly active and daring character—ever wielding, 
with an indomitable energy, inspired partly by precision of 
purpose, and partly by a logical method so fascinating to the 
young and to untrained political minds, a species of terror 
over the quiet, often timid, followers of political moderation, a 
terror which haunts at times even the well-seasoned and generally 
unimpressionable minds of Ministers themselves; the other, by 
that broad and nearly all embracing Conservatism which forms 
the basis of the French political character. 

But the attempts of M. Ferry to entrap the support of the 
Radicals by a course of halting compliance in legislative measures, 
and the Conservative Republicans by sententious and lightly 
assumed platitudes commending moderation, brought him no 
effective support : distrust had gradually elbowed him into an 
untenable position. It had become evident, even if there had 
existed no independent disturbing cause deliberately and with 
cynical precision arranging his downfall, that he would be in- 
capable of guiding the new Chamber. So the Ferry Ministry 
departed, followed neither by regrets nor objurgations. Its exit, 
being a foregone conclusion, was regarded with profound indiffer- 
ence : its good and evil deeds were for the moment dismissed 
to make room for more promising performances. No accents, 
however energetic or dulcet, from M. Ferry could be expected 
to attract ears fully absorbed in the exciting prelude to that long 
anticipated drama which was to reveal the acts and marvels of a 
Grand Ministére. It is abundantly evident, indeed, that, though 
M. Ferry by the doubtful quality of his political conduct richly 
deserved his fate, no manifestation of consistency on his part, even 
if associated with other high statesmanlike qualities, could have 
saved him, for he was ever dominated and enthralled by an influ- 
ence before which, during the last four years, Ministers in quick 
succession have succumbed. 

This irresistible and unconstitutional influence, widely acknow- 
ledged, pressing upon all, spreading over the broad surface of 
French politics, affixing a stamp of instability upon every suc- 
cessive Ministry, creating hesitation and confusion in the ranks 
of those who are officially amenable for their acts to public opinion, 
emerged at last from its latent position, placed itself in the van of 
political responsibility, and threw down the gauntlet to Fortune. 
Itwastime. And yet to M. Gambetta, in the depths of his own 
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imagined interest, the change was premature. He would fain 
have skipped Ministerial responsibility, and, at a single bound, 
reached the highest official position in the State. This was not 
to be: the call of France was too imperative to be evaded. It 
is to M. Gambetta’s credit that, once resolved, he stepped forth 
boldly and confronted the full mid-day light of criticism. He 
was not contented, indeed, with a due amount of Ministerial 
responsibility, but gratuitously burthened himself with an 
official weight which represented, and pertained to, the entire 
Cabinet. No little praise was awarded him for making what 
was regarded as a laudable attempt to secure the co-operation of 
M. de Freycinet, M. Léon Say, and M. Ferry. But how could 
he expect statesmen whose fall he had successively planned to 
co-operate cordially with him in a Ministry of which he would 
be the chief? In no case, indeed, could they have been more 
than Under-Secretaries of State. There is, moreover, a suspi- 
cion, not perhaps wholly unfounded, that the failure to realize 
the public expectation of witnessing the advent of a Grand 
Ministére,—a Ministry of “ All the Talents,’—which might have 
given strength and stability to the Republic, was, more or less, 
the result of premeditated calculation. 

“On ne voit que moi.” This involuntary exclamation—for 
involuntary it certainly was—escaped from Gambetta whilst 
addressing an audience in Normandy. This is the inspiring 
thought ; this is the ever present and influential counsellor that 
gives a bias and often a determining voice to the deliberations of 
the statesman who aspires to dominate the national will. “On 
ne voit que moi.” Could that “ flattering unction,” so efficaci- 
ous in its soothing effects upon the mind of M. Gambetta, even 
in moments the most laborious and onerous, have been so readily 
available, if Statesmen of established reputation had figured in 
the Ministry? Such men would have shared responsibility : they 
would have been ministers with, not of, M. Gambetta. “On ne 
voit que moi.” For the perfect and continuous realization of 
this all-absorbing presence, it was necessary that M. Gambetta 
should form his Cabinet chiefly of new men—new at least to 
Ministerial life. Of this he was fully aware, as the result amply 
testified. The magnitude of the self-imposed charge had few 
terrors for him, and he boldly stood forth as the sole representa- 
tive of responsibility. “The Ministry: as it is constituted,” says 
the National, “has one great merit—that of placing the ideas 
and acts of the President of the Council exclusively in front.” 
The Gambetta Cabinet was, indeed, composed of men having few 
political antecedents, and with no retrospective policy to confront 
them. Its capabilities and the various traits of its political 
character could only be guessed. The designation Petit Minis- 
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tére affixed to it was therefore without warrant or even plausible 
excuse. 

It must at least be confessed that the Gambetta Ministry was 
composed of men who had displayed, in comparatively subordinate 
positions, abilities which evidently qualified them to fill higher 
stations. From this favourable estimate there are many who 
might be disposed to exclude the Minister of Instruction and 
Public Worship. That the Church needs pruning of its excres- 
cences, and of very many of its assumptions, there can be no 
doubt ; but to select as Minister of Public Worship so conspicu- 
ous an opponent of the Church, appears, to say the least, to 
throw a doubt upon M. Gambetta’s vaunted sagacity. It may 
seem presumptous to question the Premier’s knowledge of a 
subject so intimately affecting the inner beliefs and tendencies of 
his countrymen: but to an outside observer, looking at the 
matter from a position absolutely free from the distorting 
atmosphere of passion, there is conveyed the impression that he 
has over-estimated the present estrangement which no doubt to 
some extent exists between the peasantry and the clergy. For 
many years the former have regarded with much jealousy and 
irritation the interference of the priesthood in matters outside of, 
or but slighly pertaining to, its spiritual duties, irritability being 
especially excited by a too intrusive intervention in all that 
relates to education. 

As into the religious, so into the political, convictions of his 
countrymen, M. Gambetta appears to have overrated his pene- 
tration. By means of that short-sighted logic which derives its 
premises from egotistical sources, he demonstrated, conclusively 
enough to himself, that because he was the most popular man 
in France, therefore the French people were as advanced in their 
political views as he was himself. So firmly was this conviction 
implanted in his mind, that he composed his Cabinet of men 
whose opinions upon all subjects relating to the conduct of public 
affairs were not merely judiciously consistent, but absolutely 
identical, with his own—they were not colleagues in the inde- 
pendent sense of that term, but confidential friends and associates. 
His popularity appears to have unhinged his logic, and hood- 
winked his sagacity. It is not from mere conjecture that springs 
the belief that his influence and fame rest far less upon the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of his political creed than upon the in- 
domitable and unmisgiving patriotism which, like a halo, crowned 
him at Tours in 1870 with such fascinating light. Impressed 
with this unbounded faith in himself, and in the broad identity 
of his political views with those of a majority of the French 
people, M. Gambetta nevertheless attempts to make “assurance 
doubly sure,” by striving to combine the special attributes and 
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advantages of the Tribune with those of the Statesman—to 
utilize, as occasion requires, the fiery “ speciosities” of the former, 
or the cool calculations of the latter. As a Tribune, he merits a 
place near Mirabeau and Danton. Though his figure is heavy, 
and his face at times wears a wearied expression, his voice rarely 
fails to produce a magical effect. In that, whatever the theme, 
lies his chief captivating power ; its sonorous qualities ever im- 
parting to the ideas they convey a charm which not unfrequently 
contributes more towards the acceptance of the speaker's views 
than long-studied arguments or apparently irrefragable logic. 
Not that M. Gambetta betrays any deficiency in such expedients ; 
on the contrary, he can wield with no little dexterity most of the 
powers and resources of which language can boast. Censurable 
formerly for exuberant gesticulation, he now rarely allows his 
attitudes, whilst speaking, to transgress the bounds of good taste. 
High, almost consummate, as his oratory undoubtedly is, it is 
open to the objection of abounding more in declamation than in 
precision: its melody is bewitching, but it too often eludes trans- 
lation into determinate notes. No doubt M. Gambetta can 
boast of possessing in a superlative degree the faculty, indispens- 
able to a statesman, of discoursing upon general policy, or upon 
any measure presenting wide scope for controversy, eloquently 
and copiously, yet, in reality, without expressing a single definite 
idea. The ability to blow “hot and cold out of the same mouth” 
he also regards as a useful auxiliary. He attempts to make his 
influence all-pervasive : to conciliate the moderate Republicans 
without driving his “advanced” political friends to despair. 
At Belleville he could plunge into some of the lowest depths of 
Radicalism, at Cahors he could soar, with fluent suavity, into 
the serene heights of Conservatism. This all-comprehensive 
policy, which aims at reconciling incompatible political views, 
presents no very promising future. It is nevertheless obvious 
that, with a desire to grasp influence extending from centre to 
centre of rival parties, M. Gambetta has shown from the outset 
of his career a gradual tendency to relax his hold upon the 
sympathy of the more impulsive of his adherents. Contrast, for 
instance, the political programme which, as an aspirant to re- 
present a Radical constituency, he issued in 1869, with the 
Declaration which, last November, when he assumed the office of 
President of the Council, he read in the Chamber of Deputies. 
The former was a shriek which might have aroused the spirit of 
anarchy; the latter, on the contrary, showed here and there a 
willing step in the direction of moderation, and was imbued with 
at least the tone of practical and judicious statesmanship. It 
was, indeed, somewhat vague and tame when compared with what 
universal expectation had prefigured. It represented in very 
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faint outline a policy which M. Gambetta has more than once 
depicted in very striking colours. That policy, so far from 
affording any traces of tameness, has boldness stamped on all its 
phases, boldness too often allied to rashness. A brief reference 
to its principal features will at once indicate this dangerous 
tendency—Education, the Senate, the Magistracy, the Church, 
the Army: all these institutions were to have been transformed, 
if not reformed, during the brief existence of the present 
Chamber! Education was to have been entirely freed from the 
trammels of the Church—“ The School for itself, the Church for 
itself.” The Senate was to have been shorn of its independence. 
“Life-membership is contrary to the principle of Universal 
Suffrage.” It is necessary “to limit and alter the attributes of 
the Upper House.” “You cannot reform the Magistracy by 
decreeing a transitional measure. ‘To be carried to a good end, 
reform should extend to the judicial organization itself.” These 
words imply the impolitic desire to reach perfection by a single 
stroke of the pen. No doubt, the Magistracy affords ample scope 
for reform. ‘The number of useless tribunals and officials, for 
instance, is an iniquitous tax upon the people, and a gross scandal. 
But can this be said of magisterial irremovability, or of much else 
upon which it was proposed to lay the rude hand of innovation ? 
“Le Cléricalisme, voili l’enemi.” This dictum, uttered four 
years ago, still retains its full force and gravity. To deal with 
such an “enemy” is no light task; for it demands the exercise 
of prudence in its most deliberate form, and of delicacy infinitely 
varied in its action. Within the vast and all-comprehensive 
superstructure of the Church, the majority of the people, spread- 
ing over the highest and the lowest, take shelter. A spirit is 
there which evokes in many of its votaries the most exalted 
emotions of the human mind, and in others contracts the mental 
grasp within inveterate and stolid prejudices. The statesman 
who could render sweeping changes in the position of the Church 
palatable to such a diversely charactered majority would surely 
deserve to occupy a very high place in the estimation and ad- 
miration of the world. 

Such was M. Gambetta’s political programme in its most pre- 
tentious and hazardous phraseology. But it was also expressed 
in a tone which fairly promised to exorcise many of the dangers 
that lurked in the more pronounced version. The former, 
gathered from M. Gambetta’s electioneering speeches at Tours 
and the Elysée-Ménilmontant, was presented in colours chiefly 
chosen for their supposed attractiveness on such exciting 
occasions; the latter, embodied in his speech at Le Neubourg, 
when the general election was over and success had wrought its 
usual pacifying effect, was evidently influenced by a consciousness 
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of responsibility on the part of the speaker. “ We must beware 
of attempting to do everything at once.” This was the key-note 
of the speech. It was a sonorous prelude to the official tone of 
a Minister of State. In the following utterances may be detected 
yet more articulate accents:—“I say that when we perform a 
political act, when we lay hands on the old scaffolding which is 
still standing, it is requisite to ascertain beforehand what will be 
the practical consequence of the reforms which are being accom- 
plished ; above all we must beware of attempting to force upon 
the country reforms which may look admirable on paper, but 
which as a matter of fact would afford the reaction a locus 
standi A reforming Republic does not mean a levelling, 
Utopian, or chimerical Republic.” Here are two programmes 
which, if they do not positively contradict each other, present 
very marked phases of difference. In which can be detected the 
full and veritable revelation of the speaker’s mind? Probably in 
neither. The first alarmed the Moderate, the second irritated 
the “advanced,” Republicans; and M. Gambetta, anxious not to 
alienate either party, necessarily gave utterance at times to much 
that was both ambiguous and inconsistent. There was something 
significant, it may almost be said prophetic, in the reference which, 
in his speech at Le Neubourg, M. Gambetta made to an opinion 
he had expressed four years ago upon the internal condition of 
France—“ that the era of peril had closed, and that the era of 
difficulties was commencing.” 

Under such influences, on the 14th of November, was the 
Ministry of M. Gambetta inaugurated. During the first few 
days of their intercourse, there was a cordial interchange of con- 
fidence between the Chamber of Deputies and the President of 
the Council. The stability of the Ministry was trumpeted as 
unquestionable. Hardly, however, had the echoes of such a posi- 
tive assumption died away, than distrust, with here and there a 
trace of fear, began to show itself in all quarters. The Chamber, 
from a course of ready compliance—often bordering upon ob- 
sequiousness—with the behests of the man who was supposed to 
be indispensable, if not all-powerful, suddenly became suspiciously 
vigilant of its independence: it had just gone to one extreme, 
panic now hurried it to the other. It began not only to claim 
the full enjoyment of dignified and legitimate freedom, but to 
betray many indications of that factious independence which had 
so frequently proved detrimental to Ministerial stability. It took 
alarm at certain imperious symptoms which at times showed 
themselves in the language, and more so in the demeanour, of 
the President of the Council: in fact, misgivings and fears were 
the order of the day. On the other hand, M. Gambetta soon 
began to realize some of the difficulties and contrarities incident 
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to his responsible position, and his arbitrary temperament forth- 
with became irritated. ‘“ He would be all or nothing.” He had 
not sought the Premiership: it was thrust upon him. The 
highest office in the State was the only one which he cared to 
fill. If, however, he had failed to devise a means by which to 
escape the will of France—decided to link him with present 
official responsibility—he was still free to manipulate that re- 
sponsibility in the manner most congenial to his will. 

This mutual distrust induced both the Premier and the Chamber 
to stand on the defensive. But M. Gambetta is not a man dis- 
posed to let a determination ripe for execution hang long in 
suspense. He possessed an overwhelming majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and a substantial majority in the Senate. 
To a Minister loyally imbued with the spirit of Parliamentary 
government, this assured majority would have been amply satis- 
factory. To M. Gambetta it was but the stepping-stone to long 
much-coveted semi-autocratic authority. He thirsted for a 
tenure of power sufficiently durable and ample to ensure his un- 
restrained guidance of the “fierce Democravy’—“ He wishes,” 
says the Republique Francaise, “to be the Minister of Demo- 
cracy, fully sensible of its strength. . . . His Ministry implies 
the transformation of the organism of the Government according 
to the principles of the Democracy.” To compass this coveted 
end, there was but one constitutional means available—Scrutin 
de Liste: a perfectly efficient instrument, in the hands of a 
politician possessing great popularity or great personal influence, 
to twist public opinion into any form predetermined by the 
operator. Employed under such auspices, it would, in effect, be 
tantamount to a plébiscite. No doubt, the exercise of such a 
centralized political power might on some rare occasions elicit 
the veritable opinions of the majority of the nation; but the 
minority, however large and highly qualified, would be virtually 
disfranchised. It is readily admitted that, under a plebiscitary 
véyime, unlimited scope is given to “ grand currents” of popular 
opinion or sentiment. One of these “grand currents” occurred 
in 1848, when Louis Napoleon, by means of Scrutin de Liste, 
which at that time prevailed, reached a vantage ground from 
which he successfully overthrew the Second Republic.* Not 
that there is any necessary association between Scrutin de Liste 





* Though the difference between the method of voting called Serutin de 
Liste, and the method which at present prevails, called Scrutin d’ Arrondisse- 
ment, is generally known, it may be as well to observe that, under Serutin de 
Liste, each Department would return about six Deputies to the Chamber : 
under Scrutin d’ Arrondissement, each Department is divided into districts 
(Arrondissements), containing about 100,000 inhabitants, and each district 
returns one Deputy. 
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and arbitrary power ; nor is it by any means assumed that M. 
Gambetta desires or dreams to achieve more than a measure of 
influence sufficient to carry certain legislative and _ political 
measures which he is known to favour. He nevertheless advo- 
cates Scrutin de Liste, because it would, to a very great extent, 
emancipate the Deputy from the supervision of his constituents, 
and place him more directly under the guidance of the central 
authority. But would this gain to governmental vigour be at 
all commensurate to the sure loss which liberty would sustain ? 
Would it not subject every constituency to the control of a metro- 
politan or other central committee? Would it not, in a word, 
be an immense stride towards Parliamentary—inevitably con- 
verging to individual—absolutism ? 

The Constitutional Revision Bill was evidently devised mainly 
to serve as a palatable coating to the distasteful pill of Serutin 
de Liste. It was framed to conciliate that numerous party 
which hates the “falsehood of extremes,” and to tempt Radical 
impatience by leaving a side door open for innovation. Apart 
from its chief, though obviously interpolated, feature, the Bill 
was composed of clauses so mild and unimportant in their 
nature, that, but for the cause already assigned, there appeared 
no necessary, or even sufficiently intelligible, ground for the 
introduction of such a measure at all. It dealt, in a very mild 
fashion, with the mode of electing senators; extended the 
franchise in senatorial elections ; limited the power of the Senate 
to modify money Bills, and introduced, as if a necessary and 
natural addition, Scrutin de Liste in elections for the Chamber 
of Deputies. But the utmost amount of anticipated improve- 
ment in the Constitution was utterly valueless when weighed 
against the very positive and far-reaching evils which must ever 
accompany any, the least, interference with the foundations of the 
Republic. The method of electing Deputies, unlike that of electing 
Senators, forms no part of the Constitution, and therefore any 
contemplated alteration in that process might have been moulded 
as an ordinary measure, and submitted to the Legislature. But 
M. Gambetta’s anxiety to render Scrutin de Liste the per- 
manent mechanism by which the members of the Chamber 
should be elected, induced him to enshrine it as a part of 
the Republican Constitution. 

In this perturbed and defiant attitude of the Chamber and of 
the Ministry, the former appointed a Committee of thirty-three 
of its members to consider the Revision scheme of the Govern- 
ment. The elected Deputies represented the refractory and 
captious humour of the Chamber in its most exaggerated and 
determined form, only one member of the Thirty-three siding 
with the Government. And what did the Committee do? Little 
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else than grossly expose the disingenuous humour of the 
Chamber, and its dread of Scrutin de Liste. So absorbed was 
it by the interesting personal aspect of its investigations, that it 
failed to pay the slightest respect either to political consistency, 
or to the most imperative dictates of logic. What, for instance, 
could be more inconsequential than to regard with complacency 
suggestions to confer upon the projected Congress power reaching 
to the suppression of the Senate, and even of the President of the 
Republic, and yet place Scrutin de Liste at an unapproachable 
distance 

Wounded in vanity and importance, and apparently anxious 
to defy with unambiguous emphasis the personal tone and spirit 
of the Committee, M. Gambetta, in his dealings with that 
perverse body, assumed a manner offensively dictatorial, making 
it evident that nothing but absolute submission to his will 
would be tolerated. The Chamber also had cast aside hesitation. 
It was not likely, therefore, that, in such an unfavourable 
position, compromise in any form would find a sure footing. 
The spirit of determination which animated both sides derived 
its birth from unmitigated selfishness: it showed no redeeming 
quality whatever. Utterly vain is any attempt to discover the 
faintest trace of a truly patriotic feeling amidst the confused 
hubbub of passionate party explosions, or the secret heart- 
throbbings of individual anxieties. France, indeed, though 
secretly invoked by French statesmen and politicians, is rarely 
the chief—not always even a secondary—object of consideration : 
personal or party demands being usually very far in advance of 
any real anxiety for the interests of “La belle France.” There 
are of course exceptions to this rule; but it is a rule applicable 
alike to all parties, whether Monarchical or Republican. 

The report of the Committee, the decision of the Chamber— 
adverse to the Ministry—and the resignation of M. Gambetta, 
followed in rapid succession: a few hours, and all was over. 
Such a series of events was inevitable, perhaps designed. It is 
certainly not incredible that M. Gambetta deliberately created 
the crisis which occasioned his fall. He was more anxious to 
test the pliability of the Chamber than to accept the burthens 
and contrarieties of office. He would retain his position if he 
were granted full liberty of action; but if there appeared any 
doubt of this, he determined to resign. He was not as other 
Premiers. Had he not been a Dictator? Had he not been the 
destroyer of many successive Cabinets? Could he be expected 
to descend from his high position and submit to the ordinary 
yoke of office—to the doubtful smile of supposed adherents, and 
to the coarse breath of opposition? If this be the true explana- 
tion of the situation, M. Gambetta committed an egregious 
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blunder ; for he could not prevent a very general glance of 
apprehension towards that rock upon which French political 
liberty has hitherto invariably foundered—Autocratic power. On 
the occasion in question the danger may not have been serious ; 
but it serves as a salutary warning, and should not be despised. 
M. Gambetta seems tenaciously to grasp the flattering idea that 
his popularity entitles him to fiil the position of Premier, rot 
only without a portfolio, but without the instability which is the 
usual lot of Ministerial life. ‘He fancied,” says the France, 
“that the popular applause which long greeted him was 
addressed to his person. He was mistaken. It was to the 
sacred things he was supposed to represent—called liberty, 
justice, and national sovereignty. When his personal ambition 
was found out his prestige was at anend.” This is taking avery 
extreme view of the case ; for, if accepted, it would follow that 
M. Gambetta has irretrievably wrecked his political reputation. 
That his prestige is at an end, however, is an obvious exaggera- 
tion ; but in popularity he has no doubt severely suffered. Yet 
the shadow which now evidently rests upon him would rapidly 
vanish, if the erewhile popular idol would but abandon his pre- 
sent dangerously lofty flights, and modestly assume the path of 
“QOpportunism” by which he rapidly obtained wide political 
repute, and achieved many a brilliant victory in the cause of the 
Republic. That he will take this prudent course is very doubt- 
ful. “In future,” says his journal, the Republique Franguise, 
‘when M. Gambetta is applied to, it will be known that he must 
be taken just as he is, with his programme of reforms, of which 
Scrutin de Liste is an essential condition.” The deference and 
adulation which have been lavished upon him both at home and 
abroad, and the habit he has acquired of wielding vasi irreponsi- 
ble power, seem likely to confirm his disposition, which is 
naturally prone to assume command, in a wayward determination 
to pursue a policy of ambitious adventure. His impulsive nature 
is ever urging him to engage either in some occult political 
transaction, some dashing experiment in legislation, or to emit 
some outburst of rhetoric tending to rekindle the smouldering 
embers of national animosities. He is unquestionably entitled 
to take high rank as an Opposition strategist, and as an organizer 
of political intrigue ; but his short tenure of office has clearly 
proved him to be deficient in most of the higher qualities which 
constitute a title to rank even among the crowd of mediocre 
Constitutional statesmen. He has little aptitude, and certainly 
no taste, for holding a position eminently subject to continued and 
varied opposition, and often to unmerited defeat. The object of 
his ambition is not a mere Premiership with a large administrative 
majority: this would merely place him on a level with statesmen 
DD2 
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over whom he has exercised a controlling influence. He may not, 
with any credible show of evidence, be liable to the charge of 
cherishing extravagant dreams of some 18 Brwmaiie—some pre- 
posterous dictature—but he seems disposed to stretch Ministerial 
dictation to its extreme limits: to endow the Minister with a 
power co-ordinate with, if not superior to, that of the Chamber. 
He has been too long an Opposition leader to practise with facility 
and success the formalities, deferences, and restraints indis- 
pensable to the due discharge of Ministerial functions. He 
seized upon the Ministry as if it had been conquered territory ; 
composed his Cabinet of men who derived their inspiration solely 
from bim, and demanded from the Chamber an implicit deference 
to his will. Assuming the possession of boundless influence and 
popularity, he flattered himself that such high-handed proceedings 
would be tolerated, or at most encounter very little resistance. 
Such infatuation was not indeed without some show of excuse ; 
but to cherish it with unbounded faith was hazardous in the 
extreme. Ata most critical moment it stood confessed in ail 
its exaggeration ; and the pretentious edifice which the President 
of the Council had so confidently constructed suddenly collapsed, 
laying bare the basis of the whole superstructure, a basis which 
was seen to be composed of little else than hollow and fragile 
materials,* 

In perfect keeping with the peculiar spirit of such a new-fangled 
Parliamentary Republic, a tendency to aggrandize the central 
authority pervaded all the measures which had been elaborated 
by the Gambetta Cabinet. That on the Magistracy seemed con- 
structed with an eye to render Justice on some occasions a mere 
handmaid of the Executive. That on Military Reform bestowed 
a wide increase of indirect influence upon the central power ; 
whilst that on habitual offenders afforded the Government 
admirable means, not only of supervising and controlling the 
criminal classes,—a most salutary invention,—but of placing a 
certain measure of restraint upon inconvenient political agitators. 
With the Bill on Associations, both civil and religious, with that 





* Tt would doubtless have been very reassuring to the Republic, if, at this 
critical period, M. Gambetta had not repudiated the wise policy which he had 
been wont to advocate before the incense of persistent flattery had clouded and 
depraved his naturally acute mind. In a speech which he delivered six or 
seven years ago in the Chamber of Deputies, he made use of the expression 


” 


“gouvernement modéré et conservateur ;” and as this raised a laugh on the 
Right, he turned towards the occupants of that quarter of the Chamber and 
thus addressed them :—‘ I] vous plait de rire & ces mots de Republique con- 
servatrice. Eh bien! soyez convaincus que, lorsque vous aurez épuisé toutes 
les combinaisons qui hantent encore l’esprit de certains de nos collegues... . 
alors vous ne rirez plus de la Republique conservatrice ; vous la demanderez et 
vous aurez raison ! ”” 
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on the Concordat, and with others, a similar centralizing spirit 
was but too evident. 

Thus the reputation of M. Gambetta, which had usurped 
an undue and exaggerated amount of importance and in- 
fluence ; which had, in fact, overshadowed France and become 
an incipient danger to her liberty, suffered a partial eclipse. 
If it ever re-emerge—an eventuality hardly to be doubted 
—it must make its appearance under very different ccndi- 
tions, and with very modified and restricted lustre. Sensa- 
tional legislation will certainly meet with no national support, 
probably with no general national connivance. Even “la 
revanche” must not be permitted, at least for some time to 
come, to find a voice. That these predictions rest upon solid 
ground, the absolute lack of excitement, or even the presence of 
much interest, noticeable in any class of the people at the fall of 
M. Gambetta, seems conclusively to demonstrate. In fact, by 
her significant silence, France recorded a strong protest against 
every phase of disquieting innovation. At present, M. Grévy is 
her beww ideal of a statesman ; and he certainly affords a striking 
contrast to M. Gambetta. He -possesses, in a very eminent 
degree, clear-headed sagacity, unimpeachable impartiality, serene 
dignity ; and he compensates for a cold demeanour, and a mind 
somewhat tco logical, by steadfastness in friendship, and an un- 
swerving adherence to the most simple, the most consistent, and 
the safest Republican traditions. With his hand at the helm of 
State, the Republic need fear no detriment, for he is a brave and 
a determined chief, and notably endowed with a degree of 
patriotism very rarely found in French statesmen. He is un- 
hesitatingly convinced—and his opinion is supported by the 
whole drift and course of French Republican history—that if 
the present Republic has any chance of an enduring future, it 
can only be by eschewing for at least another decade of years all 
pretentious or exciting legislation, and all interference, not 
strictly warranted, in Foreign affairs. Moved by this influential 
political feeling, yet careful to avoid needlessly discouraging 
expectations which had been incautiously raised among fervid 
politicians by the late Minister, the President of the Republic 
judiciously entrusted M. de Freycinet with the formation of a new 
Ministry. 

When this selection was announced, the very natural imme- 
diate effect on the mind was to induce it to take a retrospective 
glauce towards the political events which occurred during the 
autumn of 1880. It seemed as though a bridge were suddenly 
thrown across the perturbed political interval which separates 
that time from the present, in order to invite at least a momen- 
tary view of the Ministerial crisis which then agitated France. 
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At the beginning of the period mentioned, M. de Freycinet 
held the very offices which he was now invited to fill, and, by 
his moderate policy both in Home and Foreign affairs, had 
earned the approval and respect of all those whose judgment was 
not warped by prejudice or partiality. He had a majority in 
the Legislature, he was fortified by the confidence of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, and by votes of confidence which he ex- 
pressly elicited from the Chamber of Deputies ; whilst France 
looked upon him with satisfied expectation, and with perfect 
trust. Amidst this general approbation and reliance, the 
Ministry, towards the close of September, after an existence of 
barely nine months, suddenly resigned. To what cause is to be 
attributed this unexpected disappearance of a Cabinet fully re- 
presenting the will and wishes of the nation, and universally 
regarded as durable? Had the President of the Council ex- 
posed France or the Republic to any danger? Had he com- 
mitted any unpardonable political act, any gross blunder, any 
impolitic movement? Was he even suspected of meditating 
any such act? Nothing of the kind. It was not the reliance 
of France which had been withdrawn from the Minister, but 
the capricious and imperious patronage of M. Gambetta. By 
his moderation and independence, M. de Freycinet had given 
umbrage to the man who had usurped an unconstitutional 
power over the Ministry. He was sacrificed, and M. Ferry 
took his place. The new President of the Council accepted, 
with quiet resignation, the yoke of an irresistible master. 
Independence was known to be a destructive quality, and 
any little involuntary deviation in that direction was speedily 
retraced. Thus the Minister tremblingly moved on, still 
clinging to the shadow of power. At length came the 
elections, the result of which, at a superficial glance, seemed to 
affix the stamp of national condonation, nay, even of national 
approbation, to the acts and policy of M. Gambetta. No doubt, 
appearances were favourable, they were even supposed by many 
to be flattering. At all events, they were assumed, by the 
personage chiefly interested, to be conclusive. Then—a foregone 
mildly accepted conclusion—the supposed master of the situation, 
with a contemptuous wave of the hand, dismissed M. Ferry, 
placed himself, to the sound of obsequious pans, in the seat of 
power, and proclaimed that it was his will, not merely to reign, 
but, when his own judgment dictated, to govern in a fashion 
which to political purists might perhaps appear to transgress 
constitutional usage. But Retribution, though she had been slow 
in her movements, as she often is, presented herself now in a very 
decisive and admirably fitting manner. To the amazement of all, 
it was found that France, though she loved Gambetta, was no 
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great admirer of his political programme. She stood—it was but 
for a moment—hesitating. The well-bestowed trust which, at 
recent critical epochs in her career, she had reposed in M. Gam- 
betta; and the powerful influence—the product of many a well- 
fought political battle—which he possessed, and of which his own 
perverse conduct could alone deprive him, made her pause. But 
judgment was ripe. The President of the Council, over-estimating 
his political influence, and the forbearance of France, was, in a 
somewhat peremptory manner, dismissed from office; and the 
very man whom, in the wantonness of his occult power, and in a 
moment of spleen, he had overthrown, stepped into the vacant 
place, and, in fact, resumed the very duties from which, less than 
two years before, he had been undeservedly thrust—a series of 
events presenting striking examples of retributive justice and the 
irony of fate. 

Yes, the wanton interpolation of the Ferry Cabinet in the 
Ministerial career of M. de Freycinet was a great injustice: it 
was also a great mistake. Abroad it occasioned that embarrass- 
ing Tunisian expedition which aroused against France the 
jealousy of many nations: at Home it imprudently provoked 
religious heart-burnings and defiances which created new, and 
embittered the old, enemies to the Republic. For all this 
gratuitous injury to France and to the Minister, there was 
reserved, nevertheless, some compensation. M. de Freycinet 
exercised his Ministerial functions with a freedom and a welcome 
responsibility which had not for many years fallen to the lot of 
any French Minister. No imperious dictator stood on the 
threshold of his second official life to thwart his judicious and 
reassuring resolves. In selecting M. Ferry to fill the post of 
Minister of Public Instruction, he gave an earnest that, under 
the shadow of his moderating influence, educational reform, 
though vigorously pushed forward, would not advance with 
indiscreet haste ; and such a selection also indicated that a spirit 
of progress, pointing in many directions, would animate the 
Ministry. On the other hand, any hasty legislative tendency 
was beneficially tempered by the presence of M. Léon Say in the 
Cabinet. The President of the Senate was specially indicated 
by France—in the serious financial crisis which then existed— 
and by the wide and profound extent of his acquirements in all 
the intricacies of political economy, for the post of Minister of 
Finance. It was during M. de Freycinet’s first Ministry that 
M. Léon Say represented the Republic at the Court of St. 
James's, Then it was that his special abilities were con- 
spicuously brought to bear upon negotiations for a Commercial 
Treaty between France and England, a Treaty which, but for 
the determined opposition of the Senate, he would have success- 
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fully concluded. He is well acquainted with England and with 
English politics, especially in reference to economical questions. 
-It was not likely, therefore, that he would abet a venturous 
policy. He made it, indeed, a fundamental condition of his 
acceptance of a seat in the Cabinet, that certain hasty and 
intemperate political and legislative schemes, which had been be- 
queathed by the late Ministry, should be abandoned or discreetly 
deferred. An agreement upon this basis—at least in so far as 
purely political questions were concerned—was by no means diffi- 
cult. M. de Freycinet himself had certainly given no evidence of 
a disposition to countenance a policy of adventure into unknown 
and doubtful political regions, On the contrary—except during 
the time he occupied the post of Minister of Public Works, 
wherein he displayed great administrative capacity and activity 
—he had rarely shown any tendency to gratify that impatience 
of slow and sure political reform which generally characterizes 
French notions of progress. He was nevertheless aware that the 
popular craving for change, though it should be carefully diverted 
from unwholesome measures, could not, either for the stability of 
his own position, or for the safety of the Republic, be entirely dis- 
regarded. Possessed of insinuating manners, persuasive oratory, 
and no little dialectical skill, he was eminently qualified to pursue 
a course of vigorous moderation. He showed admirable tact in 
his choice of Ministerial colleagues. The Cabinet was so com- 
posed that its members, whilst acting harmoniously as a body, 
represented a wide range of political feeling, and a iiberal spirit 
of judicious concession. ‘It possessed unusual political and 
official experience. Besides the three well-known members 
already mentioned, there were notably the Minister of the Interior, 
M. Goblet, the Minister of Commerce, M. Tirard, and the 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, M. Cochery, who had passed 
a Ministerial ordeal. For controlling the collective action of 
such a body, M. de Freycinet is gifted with many eminently 
felicitous qualifications : he combines in both mind and manner 
nearly all the endowments necessary to achieve the highest 
results that can be expected from consummate conciliation. 

The Declaration of policy which, on the 31st of January, M. 
de Freycinet read to the Chamber, was instinct with the mode- 
ration and compromise to which allusion has just been made. 
“ Wherever our influence is exerted it will be dignified, firm, 
and conciliatory... .. In our constant march towards the ideal 
-of liberty, we do not, beforehand, lay down any fixed limit..... 
Nations do not live on politics alone.” Except in the quality of 
“firmness,” these remarks represent the spirit which usually 
animated the late Ministry—progressive, but not rash. It can- 
not be said, however, that deviations from the course indicated 
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by this prudent inaugural speech were either infrequent~ or 
unimportant ; and unfortunately they were mostly in directions 
which tended to weaken the Cabinet. 

Political concession, when it neither violates principle nor 
betrays fear, frequently proves a very strengthening auxiliary to 
a Ministry: it often transforms opposition into support, and 
widens the basis of the governing power. The frequent absence 
of this quality in French statesmen has been a fruitful source of 
embarrassment and disaster to France. On the other hand, 
there have been instances—rare, no doubt—when its presence, 
marked by too deferential an air, has tended to alienate 
adherents, to disgust the wavering, and to embolden opponents. 
M. de Freycinet is justly chargeable with having presented on 
several occasions the quality of concession garbed in the latter 
fashion. In the administration of Home affairs he repeatedly 
yielded to the importunity confidently brought to bear upon him 
by the advocates of hasty progress. In his Foreign policy, con- 
cession was carried to an equally imprudent extent, though in a 
diametrically opposite direction. Political pliancy towards 
numerous antagonistic exigencies was stretched to the verge of 
pusillanimity, and inevitably tended to paralyze the healthy 
action of diplomacy. At each turn or phase of his policy, the 
Minister appeared to be ever haunted by the presence of Prince 
Bismarck. To M. de Freycinet, by some strange fascination, 
Germany seemed magnified into the whole of Europe; and 
thus the action of his negotiations was ever beset by a legion of 
doubts, and marked by a preoccupied air of timidity. His 
Egyptian policy betrayed notable indications of this purblind 
quality of vacillation. The sway of this fluctuating spirit was 
increased by the allurements of office, which beckoned the 
Premier to tempt fortune by taking a course that might mollify 
party opposition, and tide him at least over the approaching 
Recess. And this invitation the President of the Council con- 
sidered to be almost imperative, as he was fully conscious that 
he had no assured majority in the Chamber; for the votes of 
confidence with which that fickle body had recentiy flattered 
him were referrible far less to any cordial reliance upon him 
than to a dread of the probable advent of a Minister before 
whom it would have submissively to bend. 

There can be little doubt that if M. de Freycinet had pos- 
sessed ordinary constancy and strength of mind he would have 
followed a course of policy in reference to Egypt very nearly 
identical with that of England: but the multitude of fears and 
temptations which struggled in his mind against any such 
accord finally contrived to overpower his weak resolves in that 
direction. He strangely over-estimated his remarkable powers of 
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conciliation, when he sought to secure a majority in the Chamber 
by professing an earnest anxiety to gratify, through certain 
prudential omissions, the wishes both of interventionists and 
non-interventionists. In the Naval Credit debate, it was in 
the following manner that, with siren accents, he endeavoured 
to propitiate the chief Republican parties in the Chamber :— 
“The real bearing of the credits has been strangely misrepre- 
sented, and all who, like us, advocate a peace policy, may 
vote for them without hesitation. Let me distinguish between 
French intervention in Egypt, and the contingent protection of 
the Suez Cana]. . . . . Intervention involves a solution of 
questions of internal administration, of finance, and of relations 
with Turkey—that is to say, with the rest of the world. These 
questions may give rise, if not to conflicts, at least to disagree- 
ments with several of the Great Powers, and for this reason 
I cannot, in the general situation of Europe, propose a military 
intervention in Egypt. The protection .of the Canal, 
however, has quite a different character, raising no political 
questions and involving no risk of conflict, seeing that all 
Europe has the same interest inthe Canal... .. You may rest 
assured that we shall not allow ourselves to be drawn beyond 
the limits we have assigned ourselves. We have never done 
anything without the sanction of Parliament, and if fresh opera- 
tions become hereafter necessary nothing would be done without 
your consent. This credit is, therefore, a direct appeal to your 
confidence.” The policy here so carefully hedged round with 
precautions and nice distinctions was, in truth, but a mere step 
in that more decided course which M. de Freycinet would fain 
have followed; and but a mere shadow of that policy which 
both M. Léon Say and M. Ferry were known to advocate. 
M. Clémenceau very pertinently asked whether the Govern- 
ment was for peace or war? Certainly not for peace, as it was 
despatching troops. Nor was it for war, for these troops were 
not to fight. But in spite of all his subtile manceuvres M. de 
Freycinet failed to penetrate the ambiguous and tortuous dis- 
position of the Chamber. He anticipated opposition from the 
Right and from the Extreme Left; but he calculated that many 
of the intermediate sections of the Chamber would at least give 
him credit for good intentions, and abstain from precipitating a 
Ministerial crisis. On the present occasion, however, it happened 
that M. Gambetta had no steadying and restraining influence 
over the action of the Chamber. He, at all events, could not 
be the immediate successor of M. de Freycinet, if the latter 
were to fall; for if the policy of the President of the Council 
was regarded as objectionable because it embodied a very 
mild species of guardianship over the Suez Canal, that of 
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M, Gambetta, which implied military intervention in the affairs 
of Egypt, was, @ fortiori, inadmissible. Being, then, at liberty 
to follow its factious political instincts, the Chamber pronounced 
in favour of absolute non-intervention, and by an unprece- 
dented majority (450 to 75) overthrew the irresolute Cabinet. 
Whether this sudden determination towards abstention in 
Foreign affairs was inspired by fear of Germany, or by a 
wish to circumscribe all political action to the exclusive deve- 
lopment of internal institutions, or, finally, by a malignant 
feeling towards M. de Freycinet, it is difficult to decide. It 
may fairly be conjectured, however, that this vast majority, 
embracing four-fifths of the entire Chamber, was a mere hetero- 
geneous mass, composed of deputies representing each of these 
influences, or various indeterminate combinations of such influ- 
ences. At all events it seems pretty certain that the defeat of 
the Ministry was far less the result of a desire on the part of the 
Chamber to cherish a peaceful spirit towards Europe generally 
than an exhibition of domestic party tactics. 

Though the rejection of the Vote of Credit on the 29th of 
July was a punishment not altogether unmerited by M. de Frey- 
cinet for his past timidity, it is not in that direction that we are 
to look for the momentous consequences which flowed from it. 
It humiliated and weakened both France and the Republic. 
The former withdrew from the European Concert, and was rele- 
gated to absolute isolation ; whilst the latter, with insane prodi- 
gality, squandered, as she has ever been imprudently wont, her 
by no means exhaustless supply of competent statesmen ; and by 
that prodigality, with its attendant uncertainty in the conduct 
of public affairs, weakened the hold she possessed upon the con- 
fidence and affection of the people. All her chief politicians 
had been successively driven from office in the most capricious 
and summary manner, and, with becoming self-respect, declined 
to subject themselves to further contumely. Like the Bourbons, 
the Republicans have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. 
The Legitimists ruined the Legitimate Monarchy ; and it appears 
by no means improbable that the “ Republicans” will, for the 
third time, succeed in overthrowing the Republic. Is history 
about to repeat itself? Are not the enemies of the existing 
order of things already dreaming of some auspicious mishap 
to the Republic? Are there no faint symptoms of Imperial 
resuscitation ?* Will no amount of chastening experience, no 





* Ata meeting of Bonapartists held in the Salle Wagram on the 15th of 
August, M. de Cassagnac, in a speech delivered in his usual swaggering style, 
observed, that “the Republicans were literally devouring each other. The 
reason he and his partisans in the Chamber did not interfere in debate was 
that Gambetta and a hundred others killed the Republic more surely than he 
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unequivocal notes of warning, no perfectly obvious signs of peril, 
avail to awaken ordinary prudence in the Republican ranks, and 
impress them with at least the spirit of self-preservation ? 

M. de Freycinet had held the Premiership six months. With 
all his faults, it may surely be said that none of his predecessors 
since M. Dufaure had revealed a more judicious discernment of 
the real interests and wants of the Republic. By the fall of M. 
de Freycinet, the President of the Republic was placed in a most 
embarrassing position. Where was M. Grévy to find a competent 
politician wi!ling to accept the vacant office of President of the 
Council? Well, there was M. Brisson, President of the Chamber, 
apparently the only high-class statesman who had not been used, 
abused, and cast aside by that chaotic and unpatriotic Assembly. 
He very wisely declined to accept the treacherous position. There 
remained the inevitable alternative—a Ministry of mediocrities. 
But the palpably contemptible and selfish reasons which had led 
the Chamber to dismiss M. de Freycinet, tended to depress even 
the confident aspirations of young political ambition. Who 
could hope to surpass the late Premier in suavity of manner and 
in deferential submisssion to the Chamber? If he was sacrificed 
to the apparently ineradicable propensity to rebel against all 
legitimate and prudent guidance so repeatedly and perversely 
indulged in by that body, what mediocre politician could expect 
to enjoy even a few months of official life? ‘Truly, a very for- 
lorn hope! It was, nevertheless, absolutely necessary to fill the 
perilous post, and M. Grévy performed the difficult task with his 
usual consummate prudence and tact. After negotiations carried 
on in various quarters, and spreading over several days, he suc- 
ceeded, though not without much solicitation, in persuading M. 
Duclere, who was Minister of Finance under the Second Republic, 
and who is now a life senator, to accept the thankless office 
of President of the Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

The Ministry installed on the 8th of August is the sixth that 
has had to be formed since M. Grévy, in January, 1879, became 
President of the Republic. The average duration of French 
Cabinets appears, then, to be about six months; and this tran- 
sitory quality of Ministerial existence will be inevitable as long 
as the Chamber of Deputies continues to be intolerant of any 
controlling influence, however much that influence may be in 
harmony with Parliamentary Government. But the Ministry of 





or his friends could possibly do. When the fray was over they would descend 
into the arena, and with a broom clear the house.” There is an obvious basis 
of truth in these exaggerated remarks, ‘The Republicans are certainly doing 
the Republic more injury than its professed enemies have at present the power 
to inflict; but, on the other hand, the boastful assertion which closes the 
quotation is very far from possessing an equally solid foundation. 
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M. Duclere is not, by general opinion, accorded e 
short span of official life. It was called by M. Clémenceau a 
Vacation Ministry (“ Ministére de Vacances”), though in this case 
the wish may have been father to the thought. There can be 
no doubt, however, that it isa mere Cabinet d’ Affaires, a neutral 
Administration, which cannot even pretend to have a policy, for 
it owes its existence to the personal jealousies and seltish am- 
bitions of factious Republican sects. It is essentially a business 
Cabinet, composed of diligent men who will carry on the Govern- 
ment according to precedent, without venturing, upon its own 
responsibility, to initiate any legislative measure, much less any 
political movement. A Cabinet thus constituted can hardly be 
presumed to possess more than a mere shadow of independence ; 
for there will ever be powers and influences in the background 
to which the temporary holders of office are constrained to pay 
deference. 

M. Duclere could surely have felt little confidence, much less 
any pleasing anticipations, when, on the Sth of August, he read 
the customary Ministerial Declaration to the Chamber, Pro- 
fessing absolute deference to the capricious will of the Assembly 
both in Home and Foreign affairs, he concluded his inevitably 
tame and colourless speech with the following broad hint to 
Messiew's les Députés :—“ We have another object in view— 
namely, that of endeavouring to draw together and to conciliate 
the various fractions of the Republican majority. If, with your 
aid, we attain this patriotic end, we shall have accomplished a 
work which, in our opinion, under present circumstances, is most 
beneficial to the common interest of the Chambers, of the Re- 
public, and of France.” He was right: he could not have 
pointed to a more pressing necessity ; for in the continued mani- 
fold division, and consequently unstable character, of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies infallibly lurk the decline and fall of the Repub- 
lic. It may, at all events, be assumed as certain, that in this 
gross inconstancy of the Chamber, and in the more than pro- 
bable opposition of M. Gambetta, are foreshadowed the rocks 
whereon the present Ministry is destined speedily to be wrecked. 

There are two men in the Chamber of Deputies who, though 
for obvious reasons they are at present excluded from office, are 
nevertheless possessed of sufficient voting power in that Assem- 
bly to hamper the action of any Ministry, and even at times to 
shape its course. M. Clémenceau, who is the most prominent 
exponent of the Extreme Left, has already, in distinct terms, 
recorded his opposition to the new Cabinet, and it appears that 
M. Gambetta, though by no means so antagonistic to the Minis- 
try, looks upon it—at least so we judge from the tone of the 
Republique Frangaise—with a countenance by no means re- 
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assuring. The ground or motive for this unfriendly aspect is 
attributable to little else than to wounded self-esteem. M. 
Duclerc has steadfastly supported the Republican Union in the 
Senate, and most of the new men whom he induced to join the 
Cabinet are Gambettists. The Minister of Justice, M. Déves, 
was Minister of Agriculture under M. Gambetta. The Minister 
of Public Instruction, M. Duvaux, belongs to the Republican 
Union, and the Minister of Commerce, M. Legrand, is also a 
staunch supporter of that party. But such a proportion of 
power and pelf accorded to members of the Republican Union 
did not fully respond to the exacting demands of M. Gambetta. 
The chief participants in the unprincipled coalition which over- 
threw M. de Freycinet were M. Gambetta and his party, and they 
appear determined to pursue the same destructive opposition. 

Though his ambition suffered a severe check at the beginning 
of the year, it is far from probable that M. Gambetta has lost, 
or even to any great extent permanently impaired, the wide- 
spread influence which he formerly possessed. He only awaits a 
favourable opportunity to place himself once more on a vantage 
ground from which he might regain his former position, and, 
profiting by experience, gratify to some extent his arbitrary in- 
stincts. Such a degree of success, however, could not be achieved 
if France were duly impressed with becoming respect for Parlia- 
mentary institutions ; for if this were the case, M. Gambetta 
would have to endure long and bitter penance before he could 
hope again to wield official power. Yet, in spite of all this, and 
the fact that his popularity has proved more imaginary than 
real, it remains uncontested that he exercises an influence which 
at any moment may be turned with damaging if not destructive 
effect against the Ministry—an influence, therefore, which should 
be accounted by the Cabinet as a necessary point for considera- 
tion in most of the questions upon which it may have to 
deliberate. 

An element of danger to the Ministry, far greater than any 
antagonistic influence of M. Gambetta, is to be found in the 
uncertain character of the Chamber itself. The majority which 
overthrew the late Cabinet was not the representative of any 
definite national policy, or even of any distinct political bias, 
but, with rare exceptions, a mere crowd of envious self-seekers. 
The whole Chamber, indeed, is little better than an incongruous 
mass of impracticable politicians, divided into numerous so-called 
groups, which are in fact mere loose knots of individuals, each 
having little more than a specious appearance of unity or of 
concerted action. From this defective and uncertain cohesion, 
the extreme factions in the Chamber must of course be exemp- 
ted: they, at least, are logical and, on certain fundamental 
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points, united. The Ministry, possessing a majority to-day, to- 
morrow may be deserted. Then would ensue a Ministerial crisis, 
followed, in the official world, by a change of persons, and pro- 
bably by a change of policy more apparent than real. Further 
impotent attempts at legislation would be made, until the occur- 
rence of some accidental humour of the Chamber would con- 
demn to destruction the recently constructed Ministry. Such 
has uniformly been the pernicious circle of events: and herein 
lies the chief argument in favour of the method of voting called 
Scrutin de Liste as a remedy for such mutability. It is felt that 
some change is demanded which would impart to the Chamber 
a determinate character, and enable a Minister to construct his 
policy upon at least some moderately firm foundation. But 
there can be little doubt that Scrutin de Liste possesses an un- 
fortunate inherent tendency to disfranchise the minority, and, 
not improbably, it would be the means of subjecting France to 
one central, adroit, and imperious will. At all events it would 
inevitably push discipline and unity to the verge of despotism ; 
and therefore Ministerial instability, an evil far less dangerous, 
and certainly more remediable, is surely to be preferred. A 
probable remedy, indeed, might be found in a dissolution of the 
Chamber, a remedy for the trial of which the present Ministry 
possesses greater facility than most of its predecessors, as it could 
obtain for such a scheme the ready sanction both of the Senate 
and of the President of the Republic. 

And here we are confronted by what may assuredly be ranked 
among the chief evils attending universal suffrage: the false 
impression of the national will which that appeal to the poli- 
tical judgment, or rather to the political feelings, of every man is 
accustomed to give. Guizot somewhere observes, that “universal 
suffrage had ever proved in France an instrument of destruc- 
tion or deceit—of destruction when it had really placed political 
power in the hands of the multitude; of deceit, when it had 
assisted to annul political rights for the advantage of absolute 
power.” ‘The positive assertion contained in the first clause of 
the foregoing sentence is no doubt true as far as the records of 
actual experience go; but the inference which may seem to 
follow in reference to the future is surely not inevitable. It is 
questionable whether universal suffrage has ever yet been fairly 
tested either in France or elsewhere. No doubt the last general 
election elicited the freest and most general expression of poli- 
tical opinion that has ever been obtained from the French 
people. But that expression was incomplete ; it could not be 
regarded as a sufficiently determinate basis for a permanent 
governmental policy. It lacked thirty per cent. of its full and 
true tone, an absence which impaired and falsified the general 
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expression in a very appreciable degree. Now, it may be 
assumed with confidence that this vast mass of unrecorded votes 
belonged, in very great part, to Conservative Republicans, and 
represents a reserve of moderation to which the Minister might 
appeal if too urgently pressed by those who despise all progress 
which is not made by “leapsand bounds.” Of course it remains 
doubtful whether this Conservative mass could be prevailed 
upon to vote. In the presence of danger it is ever wont to look 
for salvation, not to the easily exercised electoral power which 
it possesses, but to some individual “Saviour” for whom it never 
looks in vain. It is notimprobable that M. Duclere may, sooner 
or later, be driven to make such an appeal. He cannot, with 
safety either to himself or to the Republic, borrow the support 
of the Extremists by looking with any favour upon propositions 
which M. Jules Simon very appositely calls “ insanities ;” for 
no concession to that group, except in the form of absolute 
surrender, could possibly produce a lasting alliance. If to the 
opinions of other political sects—for, in a strict and well-defined 
sense, there are no Republican parties in France—there could 
be affixed a seal of ordinary permanency, concession in such 
directions might afford compensating support; but the fluc- 
tuations of opinion which the Chamber ceaselessly displays,— 
fluctuations resulting most frequently from interested, capri- 
cious, or malicious motives, would render all such specula- 
tions abortive. The Republique Frangaise sneers at the 
Cabinet because it “leaves everything in suspense ;” but that 
journal seems to forget its own position as the recognized organ 
of the very man who is chiefly responsible for bringing about the 
present humiliating state of affairs. The only feasible escape 
from this embarrassing situation appears, as we have already 
hinted, to be the bold but somewhat hazardous expedient of an 
appeal to the nation. It may, indeed, be admitted that such a 
course might insinuate’ doubts among the people as to the 
sufficiency and probable vitality of the present Parliamentary 
végime ; and possibly, through an inadequate or exaggerated 
perception as to the real causes and demands necessitating 
a premature General Election, create wide-spread alarm. 
But surely it would show deficient confidence in the good 
sense of France to refrain from carrying out a probably 
salutary act because untoward consequences might possibly 
follow. There can be no doubt, however, that a dissolution of 
the Chamber would array a large majority of the present depu- 
ties against the Minister, and subject him to countless anathe- 
mas. But what would all such selfish opposition and objurga- 
tion weigh against a favourable verdict of the nation? Anxiously 
watching the Ministerial career of M. Gambetta, France per- 
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ceived with no little surprise and regret that her favourite was 
deficient both in political moderation and in political aptitude. 
Possessed of this recently acquired knowledge, she would not 
again, at least in her rural garb, permit the influence of M. 
Gambetta to interfere with the full exercise of her preference 
for candidates professing political principles of no doubtful 
moderation. Political indifference would probably be less pre- 
valent, and the true conservative Republican feeling of the 
country would, it is to be hoped, express itself in no grudging 
accents. The Chamber formed under such conditions would be 
likely to afford the President of the Council ample means, in 
the shape of a substania]l majority, to pursue a course of con- 
sistent political moderation, and to give to the Republic—rescued 
from a state of dangerous perturbation—suflicient time to gain 
strength, consolidation, and permanence. 


Art. VI.—Tue JUBILEE or THE First Rerorm Act. 


1. Epochs of Modern History. — The Epoch of Reform, 
1830-1850. By Justin McCartuy, M.P. Author of “A 


History of our own Times.” London: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 1882. 


2. Fifty Years of the House of Lords. Reprinted from the 
Pall Mall Gazette. London: Macmillan & Co. 188). 


3. England: its People, Polity, and Pursuits. By T. H.S. 
Escort. New Kdition. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 
London, Paris, and New York. 188]. 


RISH affairs and a new phase of the ever-recurring, ever- 
varying Eastern Question, so absorbed public attention that 

the Jubilee of the First Reform Act has not at the time we 
write received the notice which it demands, There was no 
general commemoration of “ the first fortnight of that immortal 
May” of 1832, as Macaulay termed it—during which occurred 
what has been called the “ Agony Week of the Reform Agita- 
tion,’* nor of the first week in the following June, when the 
agony was over and the hour of triumph arrived, for on the 
7th of that month the Clerk at the table of the Lords read the 





* Vide Professor Bain’s “ Biography of James Mill,” Appendix C., p. 452, 
[Vol. CXVIIL. No. CCXXXIV.]—New Szrigs, Vol. LXII. No. Il, EE 
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title of the Reform Bill, and pronounced the usual and time- 
honoured formula “ Le Roi le veult,” which Tory spitefulness 
suggested to him should have been altered to “Za Canaille le 
veult.”* 

Two Western constituencies, however, celebrated the Jubilee. 
One was the great Borough of Plymouth, which the Act recreated— 
as it created a Parliamentary borough by the name of Devonport, 
the sister town previously known as Plymouth Dock, the inhabi- 
tants of which had the honour of being the objects of Dr. John- 
son’s real or simulated hatred.+ The other was the smaller 
constituency of Liskeard, which the Act emancipated from the 
iron grasp of the Earls of St. Germans, whose nomination 
borough it had become. From early times to the prevent this 
Cornish borough has been distinguished for its members. In 
Stuart times it sent to the House of Commons Sir Edward 
Coke, whose fame as a lawyer has overshadowed his reputation 
as the champion of Parliamentary rights and privileges. In 
the darkest days of its degradation as a nomination borough 
it gave Gibbon that opportunity of Parliamentary observation to 
which he owed much of his success as an historian, and which 
was of far more use to him than would have been the same 
period of time passed in retirement and study and without which 
he could never have produced so lively a picture of the Roman 
Senate House. To Gibbon in the course of years succeeded 
Huskisson, the first Parliamentary leader of the Free Traders, 
The publication of the Reform Bill made known the intention of 
its framers to wrest from the Lords of Port Eliot the power to 
send a member to sit and vote in the name of the people of 
Liskeard, and to vest the right and power of election in the con- 
stituency to be created by the Bill. When it became clear that the 
Bill would become law, the Lord Eliot of that day, the heir of the 
house which reckoned the seats? for Liskeard among its indefeasi- 
ble appanages, determined to try whether the new constituency 
would submit to receive its representative from Port Eliot. There 
is a tradition in the borough, that amongst other of the to be 
enfranchised inhabitants he canvassed a leading member of the 
Society of Friends, there and then as in other places a larger 
and more itnportant body than now—and the answer to his 
solicitation was given with the plainness of speech which distin- 
guishes Friends, “ Friend Eliot, it is much that after thee and thy 
house have tried long and hard to prevent my having a vote 





* Le Marchant’s ‘‘ Memoir of Earl Spencer” (Viscount Althorp), p. 437. 
+ Bc swell, chap. xi. 
t Before the Act of 1832 Liskeard sent two Members to Parliament. Since 


it sends only one. 
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thee shouldst ask me to give it thee.” This was the general 
feeling in Liskeard, and the Eliots no more even attempted to 
regain their ancient solitary reign in the emancipated borough. 

The Bill passed, and the new constituency gave the lie direct 
to those false prophets who in the spirit of “the ill-favoured 
ones who sat by the bedside of Christiana,” foretold that with 
reformed constituencies such men as Coke, Gibbon, and Huskis- 
son would in vain seek to enter the House of Commons, Liskeard 
sent as its first representative—and until his premature death 
uninterruptedly continued to send—Charles Buller, the friend of 
James and John Mill—the pupil of Carlyle. Carlyle speaks of 
Buller in terms of, for him, unusual eulogy : — 

“In truth it was beautiful to see such clear almost childlike sim- 
plicity of heart co-existing with the finished dexterities, and long 
experience of a man of the world This man was true to his 
friends, true to his convictions—and true without effort, as the 
magnet is to the north. He was ever found on the right side, help- 
ful to it, not obstructive of it, in all he attempted or performed.”* 


“How much eloquence and wit,” said Macaulay, “ how much 
acuteness and knowledge, how ‘many engaging qualities, how 
many fair hopes are buried in the grave of poor Charles Buller.’ 

On Buller’s death the seat was offered to Macaulay himself, 
whom the Free Churchmen of Edinburgh had ousted from his 
seat, and who might have found Cornish Methodists as irrecon- 
cileable as Free Kirkers ; Macaulay declined in favour of Roe- 
buck ;} who was a friend and ally of Buller. He had been 
driven from Bath by Evangelical Churchmen, and would hardly 
have found a harbour of refuge in a constituency having so large 
a Methodist element as Liskeard. Buller was therefore suc- 
ceeded by a mediocrity of the legal profession, who had some 
local connections. In after years two wandering stars in the 
political firmament sat in Buller’s seat. Ralph Bernal Osborne 
was at one time the rising star of the advanced Liberals, but 
he had uot Buller’s steadfast and consistent liberalism, the 
House, however, always listened to him with interest and 
pleasure. To him, though not immediately, succeeded Edward 
Horsman, who may for a brief period be preserved from oblivion 
in the memories of those who remember the title of the “superior 
person” sarcastically bestowed on him by Lord Beaconsfield. On 
his death Liskeard, led by the same instinct which, in 1832, 





* Article, “Death of Charles Buller,” in the Zraminer, Dec. 2, 1848. Mr. 
Buller at the timé of bis death wes First Commissioner of the Poor Laws in 
Lord Russell’s first administration, 

+ Speech at Edinburgh after re-election to Parliament, 1852. 

t Vide Trevelyan’s “ Macaulay,” vol. ii. p. 245. 
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guided her to choose the then unknown and untried Charles 
Buller, sent to the House of Commons Leonard Courtney, then a 
stranger to parliamentary life, but who once in the political arena 
soon displayed that profound and varied knowledge, that copious 
and exact memory, that power of speech which, in the short 
space of six years, have raised him to honourable offices. He has 
been found equal to them all, and may look forward to a long 
career of continued successes. Rightly and fitly did Liskeard 
celebrate the Jubilee of the Statute which made her a living 
and acting constituency. At the Jubilee meeting, Mr. Acland, 
the newly-elected member for East Cornwall, who bears a 
name with a parliamentary reputation of three generations, ap- 
propriately reminded his hearers that the month of May, so much 
sung by our elder poets, has besides the event of the immortal 
May of 1832, another connection with the prosaic subject of 
Reform : 1882 is not only the Jubilee of the first Reform Act, it 
is the centenary of the first unfurling in the House of Commons 
of the flag of Parliamentary Reform. 
On the 17th of May, 1782, William Pitt— 

‘“moved for a Committee to examine into the state of the repre- 
sentation, and, in the speech, by which that motion was introduced, 
avowed himself the enemy of the close boroughs, the strongholds of 
that corruption to which he attributed all the calamities of the nation, 
and which, as he phrased it in one of those exact and sonorous 
sentences of which he had a boundless command, had grown with 
the growth of England and strengthened with her strength, but had 
not diminished with her diminution, or decayed with her decay. On 
this occasion, he was supported by Fox. The motion was lost by only 
twenty votes in a house of more than three hundred members. 
The Reformers never again had so great a division till the year 1831.”* 


We observe that Mr. Justin McCarthy unnecessarily and un- 
worthily casts a sneer on Pitt’s memory. “It is not likely,” he 
tells us, “that Pitt was much in earnest about the matter; he 
would have had a much larger following if it had been generally 
understood that he really meant Reform.+ Macaulay is not 
only in all respects and on all points a far greater historical 
authority than Mr. McCarthy, but Wilberforce, the friend and 
ally of the elder Macaulay, handed down to him the traditions 
of Pitt’s career and fame. He passed them on to his son. 
Wilberforce, in the days of Pitt’s Reform proposals, was one of 
his most intimate friends and warmest supporters, and Macaulay 
tells us that not only did Pitt “bring forward a judicious plan 





* Macaulay, “ Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches.” Article “ William 
Pitt.” Edition, 1871, p. 402. 
+ “The Epoch of Reform,” p. 29. 
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for the improvement of the representative system, but he pre- 
vailed on the King not only to refrain from talking against that 
plan, but also to recommend it to the Houses in a speech from 
the Throne” — 

“The Speech with which the King opened the session of 1785, 
concluded with an assurance that His Majesty would heartily concur 
in every measure which could tend to secure the true principles of the 
Constitution. These words were at the time understood to refer to 
Pitt’s Reform Bill.”* 


Wilberforce records in his diary that the defeat of Pitt’s 
Reform motion in 1785 was a “terrible disappointment to 
Pitt’s hopes of his country and noble patriotic heart.”t The 
French Revolution and its attendant horrors, the schism in the 
Whigs, and the scare among the people of this country which 
it produced, diverted Pitt from the pursuit of political improve- 
ment ; but in 1797, while opposing Grey’s motion for Reform, he 
freely admitted “that he had been a Reformer, and would be one 
again if he saw men’s minds calm and reassured, and ready to 
content themselves with moderate improvements, but this was not 
to be hoped since the outbreak of the French Revolution.”t 
Pitt’s detractors might have said that his Reform policy was 
one of those things which, to use their phrase, “he was taught 
by his dad.” ‘I'welve years before Pitt’s first motion Lord 
Chatham told the House of Lords} that— 


“The Boroughs of this country have properly enough been called 
the ‘ rotten parts’ of the Constitution But in my judgment, my 
Lords, these boroughs, corrupt as they are, must be considered as 
the natural infirmity of the Constitution. Like the infirmities of the 
body, we must bear them with patience, and submit to carry them 
about with us. The limb is mortified, but amputation might be 
death.” 

Chatham, deeming the disorder of the body politic incurable, 
proposed to infuse such a portion of new health into the Con- 
stitution as might enable it to support its inveterate diseases. 
The representation of the counties was, he thought, still preserved 
pure and uncorrupted. “The infusion of health,” he continued, 
“which I now allude to would be to permit every county to 
elect one member more in addition to their present representa- 
tion.” To increase the strength of the great cities and counties 
was, he thought, the only security against the profligacy of the 
times, the corruption of the people, and the ambition ot the Crown. 





* Macaulay, ‘ William Pitt,” wi supra, p. 417. 
+ Wilberforce’s Diary, 23 March, 1785. ~‘ Life,” vel. i. p. 78. 
Tt Villemain, ‘ La ‘l'ribune Moderne ; titre Lord Grey,” p. 93. 
§ Speech on the State of the Nation, January 22, 1770. 
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This was the first suggestion of Reform that was ever made 
in Parliament. On June, 3, 1780, the Duke of Richmond 
proposed in the Lords a plan of Democratic Reform, founded 
on the principles of universal suffrage, annual elections, and 
equal electoral districts, each returning one member.* In 1782, 
and later years, William Pitt proposed an increase of the county 
representation, and a somewhat timid scheme of amputation as 
to the rotten boroughs making compensation to the borough- 
mongers. This point of Pitt's plan Fox strenuously resisted. 
Fifty years later, a wholesale amputation, without compensation, 
was carried by Fox’s successors, Grey, Russell, and Althorp. 

The object which Pitt had in view in proposing Parliamentary 

Reform, was different from that of Grey and his colleagues, 
though sought to be attained by the same means. George III. 
was before everything an electioneerer, he was his own, what 
Bentham called, Corruptor General, he furnished the means, and 
minutely audited the expenditure of corruption; he thought it 
consistent with his station and his professions of religion and 
morality to subsidize the patron of a borough by a grant out 
of the Privy Purse, and to write with the pen of an English 
Sovereign to offer a subject some “gold pills’—his Majesty’ own 
phrase—for the purpose of corrupting electors. It was therefore 
Pitt’s main object, as Sir George Lewis truly says— 
‘to emancipate Parliament from the influence of the Crown, exercised 
through the nomination boroughs, and to prevent the King bartering 
patronage for seats. He sought to diminish the influence of the Crown 
upon the House of Commons, not to clip the wings of the great pro- 
prietors of boroughs. One of his reasons for abandoning the question 
of Parliamentary Reform undoubtedly was that he considered that 
object to have been attained by other means.” 

Lord Beaconsfield in his very interesting and, on the whole, 

fair and accurate sketch of the state of parties subsequent to 
1815 remarks that— 
‘anew adjustment of borough influence had occurred during the war, 
and under the protracted administration by which that war had been 
conducted, new families had arisen on the Tory side that almost 
rivalled old Newcastle himself in their electioneering management ; 
and it was evident that unless some reconstruction of the House of 
Commons could be effected, the Whig party could never obtain a 
permanent hold of official power. Hence from that period [1819] the 
Whigs became Parliamentary reformers.” 


Lord Russell in substance agrees with the Conservative leader. 
It was in 1819 that Lord Russell first again unfurled in the 





* Lewis’s “Administration of Great Britaiu,” p. 98; and the authorities 
there cited. 
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House of Commons the flag of Reform. He carried a Bill 
disfranchising Grampound, and transferring its two seats to the 
then unfranchised town of Leeds. The Lords struck out Leeds, 
and gave the two seats to the County of York. Lord Russell 
was then led to revolve in his mind a plan for the reform 
of the whole state of the representation. The Whigs as a 
party were not yet disposed to commit themselves to Reform. 
“Mr. Tierney* told me,” says Lord Russell, “that the notes 
to members usually sent out when a party motion was in 
contemplation could not be allowed to me on the question 
of Reform.” “An old and powerful member of the Whig 
partyt told me that he never knew the question of Parliamentary 
Reform brought forward without doing harm to the party.” 
The Whigs moved, however, with the times, and in 1827, when 
Mr. Tierney joined the Canning Ministry, he stipulated that he 
should be free to vote in favour of Parliamentary Reform. Early 
in 1830 Lord Russell showed Huskisson some Reform resolutions 
which he intended to move. Huskisson said: “I cannot vote 
for these resolutions, but something to this effect will be carried 
before long.” The Duke of Wellington, having shown as much 
skill in leading a political party to defeat as he had shown in 
leading an army to victory, Lord Grey formed his Goveru- 
ment, and the Reform Bill was brought forward. “The object,” 
We resume our quotation from Sir George Lewis, “ was changed ; 
it had become anti-aristocratic instead of anti-monarchical—the 
influence of the Crown was no longer formidable; and the 
measure of 1831 was intended to diminish the power of the pro- 
prietors of close boroughs, by the same means which Pitt 
proposed to employ for diminishing the power of the Crown.”t 
The story of the passing of this measure, and an enumeration of 
some of its results, make up the contents of Mr. McCarthy’s small 
volume. Its perusal recalls to the mind the wish “Oh Si Sic 
Omnes !” If only the votes and speeches of the Member of Parlia- 
ment were influenced and guided by the same spirit of fairness 
and moderation as the work of the historian. We do not alto- 
gether and on all points agree with Mr. McCarthy. He fixes 
the beginning of the Reform Epoch in 1830, its close in 1850. 
We think his first date is too late—his second too early. 
According to Lord Beaconsfield,$ from the time that the Duke 





* The Whig leader. This was about 1820-22. 

+ Lord George Cavendish. [Lord Russell’s own Note.] 

£ Trevelyan’s “ Life of Fox,” p. 126 e¢ seg. Sir George Lewis’ “ Administra- 
tions of Great Britain,” pp. 97, 98, 475. ‘‘ Coningsby,” book ii.c.i. Earl 
Russell’s “ Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 31 e¢ seq., 41 ef seg., p. 60. 
“ Memoir of Earl Spencer,” p. 207 e¢ seq. 

§ ‘‘Coningsby,” abi supra. 
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of Wellington, and afterwards Sir Robert Peel, joined the Liver- 
pool Administration, and formed “that intimate connection which 
exercised a considerable influence over the career of individuals 
and the course of affairs . . . . the domestic government of the 
country assumed a new character and one universally admitted 
to have been distinguished by a spirit of enlightened progress 
and comprehensive amelioration.”* Sir George Lewis says that 
the alteration in the cast of parts made in 1823 “ betokened a 
great advance towards a more liberal composition of the 
Ministry,’"f and Lord Russell tells us that “the eloquent 
speeches of Canning in favour of Catholic Emancipation, and 
of Canning and Huskisson in favour of Free Trade,” the sub- 
stitution of Peel for Sidmouth, a Criminal Law reformer and 
a friend of Free Trade, in place of a Minister who was the in- 
carnation of prejudice and intolerance, created a new feeling in 
the country. “Every Liberal,” he continues, “ felt that— 


“‘ Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mountains’ tops.”’f 


By fixing the beginning of the Reform Epoch in 1830, Mr. 
McCarthy excludes from it Peel’s measures for the improvement 
ot the Law, those of Huskisson for Free Trade, and those of 
Religious Equality, in 1828-9, all which we cannot consent to 
exclude from the Epoch of Reform; but we must allow Mr. 
McCarthy to speak for himself :— 

“This chapter of history (according to him) begins with the year 
1820, after the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts in 1828, and 
after the passing of the great Act of Catholic Emancipation in 1829. 
Such measures, great as were their results and obvious as_ was their 
justice, do not come within the sphere of that kind of political reform 
which is to be studied in this volume. ‘The principle on which the 
admission of Dissenters to civil and municipal office, and the political 
emancipation of Catholics, was founded, was one of moral justice. No 
matter what the system of government which prevailed in England, the 
justice of religious equality in civil and political affairs would have 
been recognized in time, In some of the most despotic countries in 
the wor!d there never was any idea of maintaining such a principle of 
religious exclusion and intolerance as that illustrated by the disen- 
franchisement of Roman Catholics, and the Test and Corporation Acts. 
Curiously enough, some of the countries which even in the present 
day maintain the most antique and anomalous systems of arbitrary 
government, have never had any religious exclusiveness or religious 
tests as parts of their governing principle. Therefore it is not right 





* The Duke of Wellington joined the Liverpool Cabinet in 1819, Sir 
Robert Peel at the beginning of 1821. 
. t “Administrations,” &., p. 429. 

t “ Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 48. 
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to regard Catholic Emancipation, the recognition of an ‘eivil rights of 
Dissenters, or the admission of Jews to the House of Commons.as meré 
measures of political reform.”* 

Irishmen have never been distinguished for the soundness 
of their logic. Mr. McCarthy’s distinction between measures of 
religious liberty and equality and measures of political reform is 
what logicians call an “arbitrary division”—his view is also 
historically inaccurate. It is impossible, as M. Guizot has 
shown, to separate in English history the spirit of religious faitt 
from the spirit of political liberty. ‘“ Reform” in its historice. 
sense is synonymous with Canning’s celebrated formula “Civil 
and Religious Liberty,” nor can any History of the Reform Epoch 
be worthy of the name, which excludes from its ken such 
measures as the Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts and 
the Emancipation of the Romanists. We dissent also from the 
date at which Mr. McCarthy fixes the close of tlhe Reform Epoch, 
the death of Sir Robert Peel, in 1850 ; but here also it is fair to 
Jet him speak for himself :— 

“That epoch of reform [?.e., from the introduction of Lord Grey’s 
Bill to the death of Sir Robert Peel] ‘encloses a group of constitutional 
changes so important as to entitle it to a distinct place in the history 
of England. Lord Grey’s Reform Bill established the basis of a popular 
suffrage, gave representation to the great industrial towns, and 
abolished many old standing anomalies and sources of corruption. The 
tithe system was brought to an end in Ireland. Slavery was banished 
from our Colonies for ever. The working of women and children in 
mines and factories was placed under wholesome regulation. The 
foundation of a system of national education was laid. Our penal 
code was made human and reasonable. The Corn Laws were repealed. 
These changes and others hardly less important are the birth of that 
marvellous period of political activity. Moreover, during this epoch 
of reform, the relations of the Sovereign to Parliament, and of Parlia- 
ment to the People, were established on a well defined and satisfactory 
principle.”’f 

Mr. McCarthy’s line of division at his close of the epoch is as 
arbitrary as that of his beginning. How can you include the 
various measures which he specifies, and exclude others? How 
include in the Reform Epoch the Abolition of Slavery, and exclude 
the Establishment of Representative Government in the Colonies ? 
How consistently exclude the further extension of the Suffrage 
and its protection by the Ballot? How include the first grant 
towards National Education and exclude the establishment of 
the School Board system? “Homer's Epos,” it is remarked—we 





* « Epoch of Reform,” pp. 2, 3. Conf. idid., pp. 21, 22. 
+ Preface to « Relorm Epoch,” pp. v., vi. 
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quote Carlyle—“is like a bas-relief sculpture; it does not con- 
clude, but merely ceases.”* The Reform Epoch has neither con- 
cluded, nor ceased. Mr. McCarthy’s work should rather have 
been called “The First Twenty Years of the Reform Epoch,” 
or perhaps “The Epoch of the First Reform Act.” 

Mr. McCarthy has endeavoured, he tells us, “to give his 
readers something like a picture of each leading public man on 
both sides of politics during this epoch.” Yet he gives no portrait 
of Lyndhurst, who was pre-eminently the Tory champion. We 
cannot compliment him on his success. His pictures are not 
remarkable for faithfulness. This is particularly true in the case 
of Earl Grey. There are but few survivors of those who during the 
third decade of this century “listened [we quote Macaulay} with 
delight till the morning sun gilded the tapestries of the House 
of Lords to the lofty and animated eloquence of Charles Earl 
Grey, and so were able to form some estimate of the powers of a 
race of men of whom he was not the foremost.”+ Unfortunately, 
oral tradition as to the statesman who filled for so long so pro- 
minent a place in Parliament and the country, and who was the 
pilot at the helm throughout one of the fiercest storms that Eng- 
land ever weathered, is fading and ready to vanish away; and uo 
biography of him exists. His son and successor possesses his 
papers, and must have personal recollections of him; but we have 
understoodf that at an earlier period of his life want of sympathy 
with his father’s greatest achievement indisposed him to give to 
the world his father’s biography, and probably age has now in- 
capacitated him for the task ; but regard to his father’s memory 
and consideration for the public welfare should induce him to 
allow some younger man to perform the task, and to furnish him 
with the materials for it. Another of the earl’s sons, the late 
General Grey, commenced a life of his father, but, as in the case 
of the same writer’s ‘‘ Life of the Prince Consort,” the work col- 
lapsed with the first volume. Both these biographies belong to 
the same class as Tomline’s “ Life of Pitt,’ which, according to 
Macaulay, “enjoys the distinction of being the worst biographical 
work of its size in the world, and of which Lord Liverpool 
said, ‘that any drayman, with the advantage of the letters and 
the Parliamentary debates, could have written as good a life of a 
public man.’ ” 





* “French Revolution,” vol. iii. book viii. c. viii. 

+ Earl Grey, Lord Eversley, Lord Forester, Lord Brougham, Lord Ebury, 
Lord Teignmouth, Lord William Lennox, Lord C. J. F. Russell, Mr. C. P. F. 
Villiers, M.P., Mr. C. R. M. Talbot, M.P., and Mr. Righy Wadson are all the 
public men now living whom we can trace to whom the above description is 
applicable. 

+ From the preface of General Grey’s unfinisned life of his father. 
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In the absence of any Life of our great Reformer, we must 
correct Mr. McCarthy’s picture by reference to notices of him 
by colleagues and contemporaries, with assistance from the 
distinguished foreigner whom we have already quoted. 


Mr. McCarthy describes Lord Grey— 


“as a man of the highest personal honour and character. Nature had 
not given him any great force of will or power of initiative. He was 
therefore apt to be sometimes under the influence of those around 
him. . .. . But Lord Grey had the entire confidence of the reformers 
of England, and was in every way a man fitted to stand between 
Sovereign and People at a great political crisis. He had the courage 
to tell a Sovereign what it became the Sovereign's duty to do, although 
the admonition might be distasteful to royal ears, and he had the firm- 
ness not to allow himself to be led away by the impatient demands of 
a reasonably dissatistied People.”* 

Again :— 

“‘ With the passing of the Reform Bill the name of Lord Grey may 
be said to fade out of history. He had done his own special and 
appointed work, and had done it patiently and well. It was a great 
effort on the part of a man of his afistocratic descent, and somewhat 
cold and haughty temperament,7 to interest himself so deeply and risk 
so much to extend the franchise to a class of men with whom he could 
have had but an imperfectly developed sympathy. He is not a great 
figure in history, but it is a dignified and stately figure. It represented 
a great movement, of which indeed he was not the source and the 
inspiration, but of which he was the successful guide and the graceful, 
imposing figure-head. His life links together two distinct eras of our 
history which, but for that connecting bond, would be completely 
sundered. Lord Grey began his political career as the friend and 
associate of that great group of statesmen and orators, of whom it is 
not too much to say that as a group they had not their rivals in the 
previous history of England, and that they have not found their rivals 
in the history of later days. We have had since that time, as we had 
before, many great names, names in themselves, perhaps, as great as 
any which were shining in the early part of Lord Grey’s career. But 
there was not before his time, and there has not been since, any group 
of statesmen who could be compared to the two Pitts, with Burke, 
with Fox, with Sheridan, and with Windham. Amongst such men 
Lord Grey did not hold a commanding place; but he was admitted 
into their company, he was looked upon as one of them, and some of. 
their lustre is still allowed to shine over his more modest personal 
fame.” t 





* “Epoch of Reform,” pp. 30, 31. 
t One of his soubriquets was “the Erl King.” His colleagues commonly 
called him “Guffer Grey’ or “the Gaffer.” Campbell’s “ Lile,” vol. i. 
pp. 19, 21. 
tf Jdid., pp. 80, 81. 
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According, therefore, to Mr. McCarthy, Lord Grey had not 
“great force of will or power of initiative.” M. Villemain on the 
other hand points out that, when the scare produced by the 
French Revolution “discouraged Fox himself and made him 
more hesitating and more timid” in pursuing the path of Re- 
form, Lord Grey “ persevered, ready to follow his illustrious chief 
—or to take his place in the same path ” without ever renouncing 
it.* In 1793, he presented the famous petition from “ The 
Members of the Society of Friends of the People, assembled 
for the purpose of obtaining a Parliamentary Reform.” This 
certainly was the first step in the Reform movement after 
Pitt abandoned it, and on the 26th of May, 1797, he made a 
substantive motion for Reform in a speech which was founded on 
the same lines as his speeches of 1831-32, and which Speaker 
Abbot, a hostile witness, describes as “ moderate and discreet. . . . 
He disclaimed theoretical principles either in favour of the rights 
of man and universal suffrage on the one side, or as founded 
upon the inequality of local representation on the other.” His 
object and ground were the same in 1797 as in 1831—that is, as 
described by the same authority, “ practically to make the House 
of Commons the more immediate image of the people and the 
guardian of its interests.” His plan was also in spirit and essence 
the same as the great Statute passed under his guidance—in- 
crease in the county representation, extension of the borough 
franchise. ‘‘ His plan was to make the ninety-two country 
members 113, by giving two to each Riding of Yorkshire and 
division of Lincolnshire, &c., and to substitute in lieu of all other 
rights of election of the 400 other Members one general scot and 
lot right for householders divided into districts.’+ This was 
in fact household suffrage, which it was reserved for Lord 
Beaconsfield to educate the opponents of Reform into estab- 
lishing in the boroughs. 

Considering that Giey in 1793-97 persevered as a Reformer, 
in spite of the prescription of the Court and the passions of the 
people, that by Mr. McCarthy’s own showing he in later life told 
his Sovereign distasteful truths, while at the same time he resisted 
popular clamour, we think that he was remarkable not for the 
want but for the possession of “ force of will,” and when we find 
him in the concluding years of the last century proposing a plan 
of Reform with the same objects and on the. same principles as 
the measure which more than thirty years later he succeeded in 
carrying, we cannot regard him as only the “ guide and graceful 
figure head” of the Reform movement, but—as he was in fact— 


* Villemain, “La Tribune Moderne ; titre Lord Grey,” p. 82. 
t ‘‘ Diary ot Speaker Abbot” (Lord Colchester), vol. i. p. 104. 
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its “source and inspiration.” If Grey, as Macaulay admits, was 
not the foremost man of the age of Pitt and Fox, yet that admis- 
sion should be read in connection with M. Villemain’s introductory 
observations to his biographical sketch of Grey. 


“Great orators, able and eloquent politicians, may detach themselves 
in our eyes from the series of English annals; or rather, they there 
represent some great question usefully resolved, or some great problem 
left for the future. From these divers points of view, talents of a 
lesser degree may command the same degree of interest when amongst 
men long associated in the affairs of their country, he who was not 
the most eminent by his gift of speech has nevertheless exercised the 
most decisive action and served the most efficaciously some great public 
interest. This influence indeed could not have been obtained but by 
qualities still higher than talent by that character and ascendancy 
which make the man respectable to himself and others, and by the 
strength of the conviction which he inspires. But if this conviction 
and the end which he seeks touches immediately the gravest question 
of the future of a people, on the principles and the practice of com- 
misston,* or election acknowledged or supposed to be in their hands, 
in one word, the present and future organization of the popular vote, 
every one will confess that the prolonged pursuit of such an, object, 
success and far-seeing moderation in such an effort, presents one of the 
most instructive pictures in contemporary history.”’t 


We hesitate to agree with Mr. McCarthy that Grey had not 
“the statesmanlike wisdom of Peel,” agreeing rather with M. 
Villemain that Grey was not only “a worthy example of ‘civil 
virtue, but also of the great characteristic of a statesman, fore- 
sight.” Nor is Mr. McCarthy more just to Lord Grey’s oratory 
than to his statesmanship. 


“Lord Grey’s eloquence, he tells us, was probably of a kind hardly 
known to our time. It seems to have been measured, stately, grand; 
better suited to illustrate great principles and advocate large reforms, 
than to deal with what we may call the mere business details which 
take up most of the work of Parliament at the presentday. Although 
the pupil of Fox, Lord Grey does not seem to have caught from his 
master any of that spontaneous and impassioned eloquence which has 
been described by Grattan as ‘ rolling as resistless as the waves of the 
Atlantic,’ those perhaps among us who can remember the lofty, 
half-poetic oratory of the late Lord Ellenborough, with its diction 
apparently raised above the level of ordinary events and common 
debate, will have a better impression of the style of eloquence in which 
Lord Grey was distinguished.” 


We may admit with M. Villemain that “Grey had not the 
lofty mind and the eloquence of Lord Chatham, nor the power 








* Le mandat. + Villemain, wi supra, pp. 78, 79. 
t “Reform Epsch,” pp. 50, oi. 
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of speech of Canning,” and no one has ever succeeded to the 
unique position as “a great orator, the great debater,” held by 
Fox, but we rank Grey as an orator far higher than does Mr. 
McCarthy. With regard to the business-like qualities of his ora- 
tory, in the unreformed House of Commons such qualities were not 
s0 common, and they would not have been so appreciated as in the 
House reformed by the Acts of 1832 and 1867; but Grey success- 
fully discharged in the Lower House the duties of First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and after the death of Fox those of the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. In his younger days, Speaker Abbot 
describes him as “angry, declamatory, and verbose, implacable in 
his enmity to Pitt, and unconciliatory of the audience which he is 
daily addressing.”* _When Abbot wrote this, he had sat for only 
one sessior in the House in which Grey had already sat for nine 
years. To be opposed to George III., Pitt, or Addington, “the 
base Anti-Trinity,” to borrow a phrase from Archbishop Leighton, 
which Abbot worshipped, was enough to ensure from him an un- 
favourable judgment of any politician or speaker whatever, and 
we regard his opinion as mere prejudice. To Grey’s power as 
an orator in his later days we have the testimony of another but 
more candid political opponent. 

“ Earl Grey’s fine countenance, tall commanding figure, dignified 
and graceful delivery, and finished elocution, did justice to training 
und example which could have fallen to the lot of no apter scholar of 
the mighty debates of a preceding generation, amongst whom he had 
won his golden spurs as a chosen manager of the impeachment of 
Hastings. He had derived much advantage from early official practice, 
ample legislatorial experience in both Houses of Parliament, and other 
requisite qualifications. His style of speaking, though lofty, was 
practical, chaste, unimaginative, rigorously free from superfluous 
ornamentation, and yet sufficiently versatile to be applicable to all the 
emergencies of discussion.” t 

Again, describing the debates in the House of Lords, in 1829, 
on the Romanist Emancipation Bill, the same witness tells us 
that— 

“Of the orators who distinguished themselves in these remarkable 
debates, the palm of eloquence must be assigned to Lord Grey. A 
standard-bearer in the cause of Civil and Religious Liberty, he was 
denied the prospect of the promised land till he had shared with his 
followers the way-worn weariness of the desert, and the discouragement 
of repeated defeats. And now the passage of the intervening Jordan 
devolved on the leadership of one who had not borne the burden and 
heat of the day { Yet no invidious reference to past shortcomings, no 





* “Diary,” vol. i., p. 23 
+ Lord Teignmouth’s “ Reminiscences of many Years,” vol. ii. p. 199. 
t The Duke of Wellington. 
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niggardly grudging of present recompense sullied the loyalty of the al- 
legiance or the sincerity of the tribute which he tendered to his more 
fortunate rival, And whether he reminded his brother peers, as he 
pointed to the historical tapestry which adorned the walls of their 
House, of the immortal achievements which rescued them from the 
threatened thraldom of Spain and its Inquisition, or congratulated the 
hero of a hundred battles on his crowning vindication of the rights of 
conscience, the heroic strain of the veteran statesman’s eloquence was 
worthy of the speaker and of the occasion,”* 


In reference to this debate, a member of the Wellington 
Cabinet speaks of Lord Grey as “very active and fighting the 
whole battle for us,” and of his speech on the second reading of 
the Bill as “excellent and as one which will have a greater effect 
on the public mind than any which have yet been delivered.”+ 
Mr. Greville, in reference to Grey, indulges in his characteristic 
tone of depreciation, but feels constrained to admit that besides 
his other oratorical qualifications “his classical taste, united with 
legal knowledge, rendered him the most finished orator of the 
day.” 

When the Reform Bill reached the House of Lords, in 1831, 
Grey’s opening speech struck a sympathetic listener— 


“as very good, but it did not quite satisfy his admirers. It appeared 
to me less spirited and forcible than might have been expected from 
his long tried zeal for Reform : but alas! some thirty years had passed 
since, in the prime of manhood, he had made the question his own, 
forcing it on an adverse and impatient House of Commons, with the 
cold and divided support of his party: but all his wonted fire 
glowed in his reply which was generally admitted to be magnificent. 
The group of young members of the House of Commons, collected 
behind the Throne, were, in the warmth of their admiration with 
ditficulty restrained from cheering.§ At the close of the debate (says 
another witness) I saw Lord Grey, turned seventy, rise long after 
midnight, and without a note refer to and answer all that had been 
urged by the most formidable of his opponents during that and the 
four preceding nights, carrying the war with infinite spirit into their 
quarters, and concluding with a noble vindication of his own consist- 
ency, and an awfully solemu declaration of his determined purpose, 
whatever might be the result of the decision, to persevere in the cause 
of Reform, till he saw it triumphant.” 

This is proof, if it were needed, that Grey was not lacking in 
“ force of will,’ and that he was something more and different 





* “Lord Teignmouth, wi supra, pp. 206-7. 

+ Lord Ellenborough’s “ Diary,” vol. i. p. 358; ii. pp. 2, 4, 6. 

t “Journ:l,” vol. 11. p. 88. 

} Sir Denis Le Marchant, “ Memoirs of Viscount Althorp” (E. Spencer), 
p. 350. 

|| Lord Campbell’s “ Life,” vol. i. p. 526. 
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than a mere “ graceful figure-head” to the Reform movement. 
When the Bill again reached the Lords in April, 1832— 

“Lord Grey opened the debate, on the second reading, with a 
very fine speech, admirably adapted to the occasion, being clear, 
dignified, and eminently prudent and persuasive, abounding, says M. 
Villemain, in simple and practical details without ‘ general theories. 
His reply, immediately before the memorable majority of nine, which 
carried the second reading, was magnificent. Taking into considera- 
tion, said Macaulay, the time of the night, or rather of the day, the 
exhaustion of the subject, the length of the debate, and Lord Grey’s 
age, it was almost unparalleled.”’* 

We close our remarks on Grey in the words of Lord Russell— 
that his name and that of Fox “should ever be used to incite 
men to enter public life, to keep their honour unstained, and to 
look to the welfare of their country as the object of all their 
exertions.”*+ 

Mr. McCarthy is more just to Lord Russell, but we have faults 
to find with this portrait also. 

‘“‘The man who rendered the most decided service to the cause, 
ard who, during the whole of his active career, was more distinctly 
identified with reform than any other statesman, was Lord John 
Russell. Russell was not a genius, and he never became an orator. 
But he had strength of character and of will, and he saw his way 
clearly before him. During the whole of his long career he was never 
turned aside by a personal motive from any principle of policy. He 
was a ready, keen, penetrating debater. The force of his cold, quiet 
sarcasm told irresistibly on any weak point in an opponent’s argu- 
ment. He had sat at the feet of Fox.t He loved literature as well 
as politics, and was a personal friend of most of the great literary men 
of his time.’”§ 

This seems to us a far less just estimate of Russell than Lord 
Beaconsfield’s, which, often as it has been reprinted, we will recall 
to our readers’ memories. 

“Lord John Russell has that degree of imagination, which, though 
evinced rather in sentiment than in expression, still enables him to 
generalize|] from the details of his reading and experience, and to take 
those comprehensive views which, however depreciated by ordinary 
men in an age of routine, are indispensable to a statesman in the con- 
junctures in which we live. He understands therefore his position, 
and he has the moral intrepidity which prompts him ever to dare that 


’ 





* Sir Denis Le Marchant, ui supra, PP. 417, 418. 

t+ “ Recollections and Suygestions,” p- 126. 

t This is a rhetorical expression. Russell was born in 1792, Fox died in 
1806, when Russell was — 

§ “ Reform Epoch,” 

is He had, a Sesh Granville (wi post), a particular talent for generaliza- 
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which his intellect assures him is politic. He is consequently, at the 
same time, sagacious and bold in council. Asan administrator he is 
prompt and indefatigable. He is not a natural orator, and labours under 
physical deficiencies which even a Demosthenic impulse could scarcely 
overcome, But he is experienced in debate, quick in reply, fertile in 
resource, takes large views, and frequently compensates for a dry and 
hesitating manner by the expression of those noble truths that flash 
across the fancy and rise spontaneously to the lip of men of poetic tempe- 
rament when addressing popular assemblies. If we add to this a private 
life of dignified repute, the accidents of his birth and rank (which can 
never be severed from the man), the scion of a great historic family, 
and born as it were to the hereditary service of the State, it is difficult to 
ascertain at what period, or under what circumstances, the Whig 
party have ever possessed or could obtain a more efficient leader.”* 


Lord Russell had a very modest opinion of himself: “My 
capacity,” he says, “I always felt, was very inferior to that of the 
men who have attained in past times the foremost place in our 
Parliament and in the counsels of our Sovereign. I have com- 
mitted many errors, some of them very gross blunders.”t But 
we think the people of this country generally will accept 
his distinguished opponent’s judgment of him rather than his 
own, or that of Mr. McCarthy. Ifthe common definition of 
genius be right that it is “a great capability of taking pains,” 
then Lord Russell was undoutedly a man of genius. For instance 
he himself prepared the disfranchising Schedules A. and B. to the 
Reform Bill. “No part of the Bill was so hotly contested or so 
troublesome to defend, for the case of each borough being taken 
in succession involved many questions of local statistics, which, if 
he had not himself prepared the Schedules, he must often have 
been at a loss to answer.”t When the details of the measure 
were first made known to the Ministry Stanley was frightened, 
and would have resigned, but Althorp, who did not then 
understand the measure, sent for Russell, who went through 
it with Stanley, who said: “It is a very large measure, 
but you are right.”§ If Russell was not an orator he 
certainly stood in the foremost rank of Parliamentary speakers, 
Mr. McCarthy says of his speech of March 1, 1831 ||:— 
“ His manner even at its best was cold and inanimate. On this 





* “Coningsby,” book v. chap. iv. Lord Campbell’s estimate of Lord 
Russell, vide Campbell’s “ Life,” vol. ii. p. 205, very much agrees with Lord 
smeeneteld, but Campbell could never thoroughly appreciate any one but 

imself. 

+ “ Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 221. 

i Sir Denis Le Marchant, «hi supra, p. 335. 

Earl Russell to Bishop Wilberforce, ‘‘ Life of the Bishop,” vol. ii. p. 414. 
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occasion he was naturally made nervous by the task he had 
before him, and he is described as having spoken for the most 
part in a lower tone, and with less animation even than was 
usual with him.”* 

He himself tells us that— 
“Sir Robert Peel observed sarcastically that I had said that many 
ingenious arguments were urged in favour of the ballot, but that I had 
not stated any ingenious arguments in favour of my proposition of that 
night. This was substantially true. It seemed to me that the argu- 
ments in favour of Reform had made their impression—a very deep 
impression—upon the country; but that these arguments had become 
trite and familiar, and that the great novelty of my speech must con- 
sist in a clear and intelligible statement of the nature of the proposition 
I had to make.” f 

It was in fact, to use Mr. McCarthy’s words: “ A speech of 
mere business details.” The course then taken by Russell 
showed, that perfect knowledge of the House of Commons, 
which made him not only the unrivalled leader of the Whigs, 
but almost, if not altogether, the unrivalled leader of the House 
of Commons. Sir Denis Le Marchant, who heard the speech, 
relates that— 
“Lord John Russell spoke for rather more than two hours. His 
speech, though highly praised by the country at the time, has been 
censured by Radical writers as not equal to the occasion. It appears 
to me admirably fitted to obtain what he aimed at—the success of his 
measure. His constitutional argument, on which he perhaps dwelt 
too long, called forth a slight degree of languor and impatience, and 
yet it served to increase the effect of hisannouncement of Schedule A. 

“ Tt was for the peroration of the speech that Lord John Russell had 
reserved his best powers, and a more noble and convincing plea for 
Reform had not been heard for many years within the walls of the 
House. It stamped him as a statesman, an orator and a patriot; but 
it fell on ears deafened by the effect of the schedules, and he sat down 
in a profound silence.” t 

To extinguish 150 seats, as Russell himself admits, amounted 
to a Revolution, and the proposition, he says, “I placed boldly 
and baldly before the House created feelings of astonishment, 
mingled with joy or with consternation according to the temper 
of the hearers.”§ By way of commentary on Sir Denis’s text we 
give these remarks of Lord Granville :— 





* © Reform Epoch,” p. 50. ; 
+ “ Recollections and Suggestions,” pp. 70, 71. 
t Ubi supra, p. 297-8. It will be remembered that Sir Denis was Secretary 


to the Chancellor, Lord Brougham, an attended the House of Commons to 
report the progress of the debate to the Premier, the Chancellor, and other 
Ministers, 

§ Vide “ Recollections and Suggestions,” pp. 70, 71. 
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“ Lord Russell had one quality invaluable as a speaker. Unlike, I 
am afraid, very many of us, who mount at the beginning on a pedestal, 
and gradually descend step by step till we reach the ground before we 
end, Lord Russell only warmed as he went along, like his great 
political idol, Mr. Fox, and it required obstacles and difficulties to 
excite him to put forth his certainly very great powers, I remember 
his saying with intense amusement to one of his family, ‘ Do you know 
Lord Granville says that the beginning of my speeches are always very 
dull.” I had asked him whether his beginning in that way was unin- 
tentional, or whether it was a slight rhetorical artifice. The fact was, 
he required to get animated in his subject, when he seemed both 
in intellect and almost in stature to increase with the subject as 
it went on.”* 


This peculiarity is also noticed by Lord Lytton in the “New 
Timon :” 


“‘ How, formed to lead, if not too proud to please, 
His fame would fire you, but his manners freeze. 
+ * + * 
“‘ But see our Statesman when the steam is on, 
And languid Johnny glows to glorious John; 
When Hampden’s thoughts by Falkland’s muses drest, 
Light the pale cheek and swell the generous breast.” 

“Lord Russell,” records Charles Sumner in his diary, “ rose in my 
mind the more [ listened to him. In person, he is diminutive and 
rickety. He wriggled round, played with his hat, seemed unable to dis- 
pose of his hands or his feet; his voice was small and thin, but not- 
withstanding all this, a House of upwards of 500 M.P.’s was hushed to 
catch his slightest accents. You lister -d, and you felt that you heard 
a man of mind, of thought, of mora] elevation.” t 


This was written in 1838; twenty years afterwards we saw 
Lord Russell produce the same effect on the House of Commons 
of that day. 

We agree with Mr. McCarthy as to the “irresistible force of 
Russell’s cold, quiet sarcasm.” One of his many hostile critics 
observed: “The attribute most striking in his Lordship is cool- 
ness; it seems as though impossible to excite him,” and he 
describes a scene between Lords Stanley and J. Russell in 1835, 
when Stanley attacked the Whig Ministry “with a terrible 
vehemence of indignant reproach,” and Russell, in his reply, with 
his usual quiet coolness of manner proceeded to be satirical about 
it; the effect, adds this writer, “was chilling.” We witnessed a 
similar scene between the same antagonists in the House of 





* Speech on the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Repeal of the Test and Cor- 
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Lords.* When Lord Derby made an onslaught on Lord Russell’s 
Italian policy which he described as one of “meddle and mud- 
dle,” and likened the Whig Foreign Secretary to “ Bottom the 
Weaver,” and like him saying, “Let me play the lion,” 
Lord Russell showed no diminution of his quiet covlness, nor 
had his cold, quiet sarcasm lost any of its old force when he 
replied: “ The noble Earl reminds me of what was said of the 
late Mr. Sheridan, that he resorted to his imagination for his 
facts, and to his memory for his jokes.” The effect of this also 
was chilling. “ Russell’s great merit,” said Lord Brougham, 
“Jay in summing up a debate, in which respect none of his rivals 
was superior to him,” and the critic whom we have before quoted, 
remarks: “that he was rather clever at a summing up recapitu- 
lation (rather than a forcible reply) of his own case, and of every- 
thing that supports it.” His great knowledge also of the History 
vf England, it has been well said, “enabled him to adapt or 
persuade others that he was adapting his measures to the rules of 
the Constitution, and to impart an almost Conservative complexion 
to Radical measures.”+ Mr. McCarthy says, “ He never was an 
orator capable of commanding the emotions of a large and popular 
assembly,” and we have heard that consummate judge of such 
matters, Richard Cobden, say that, “ Johnny Russell on the boards 
of the House of Commons is the most subtle and dangerous oppo- 
nent you can have. Take him off those boards I care nothing for 
him.” Speaking with twenty years’ experience of Lord Russell’s 
management of election meetings in the City of London, we rate 
him as a popular orator far higher than does either Mr. Cobden 
or Mr. McCarthy. To his other qualifications as a party leader 
he added, in Lord Brougham’s words, “a love of his party as if 
it were a religion,” and he was, perhaps, the greatest master of 
parliamentary tactics that ever lived.§ 

Lord Beaconsfield’s description of him as “ the somewhat rash 
but still unrivalled leader of the Whigs,”|| is therefore neither 
more nor less than the exact truth. We trust he may be more . 
fortunate than Earl Grey, and that an authentic biography of 
him will at no remote period be given to the world. 

We turn to another and even more conspicuous figure in the 
Reform epoch. It is the misfortune of Lord Brougham that he 
will be known to future generations through his own senile, hastily 
written, and often inaccurate autobiography, and from the tissue 
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of misrepresentations and caricatures which Lord Campbell began 
and left unfinished, and which “ with all its faults upon its head,” 
was, after its writer's death, recklessly and unfortunately given to 
the world as “The Life of Lord Chancellor Brougham.” Mr. 
McCarthy’s portrait will do little to make him better known ; we 
cannot call it successful. In his estimate of Brougham’s position 
and influence during the period 1830-34, he shows remarkable 
ignorance. 


“ Henry Brougham was unquestionably the most energetic reformer 
of the period. His talents were miscellaneous, brilliant, and his 
capacity for labour seemed inexhaustible. He delighted in work. He 
seemed only to live and enjoy himself in work. Even his relaxations 
were of an eager, exhaustive kind. He had tremendous physical 
strength, great animal spirits, and an unlimited belief in himself and 
admiration for himself. It was impossible not to admire his genius, 
and not sometimes to laugh at his vanity. He wasa great popular and 
Parliamentary orator. His style was too rugged, and at the same time 
too diffuse, for a time like ours. His passion would now seem to us 
like that of a madman ; his actions and his gestures would be intoler- 
able to our Parliament. He sometimes seemed to foam at the mouth in 
the fury of debate, and on one occasion at least he went through the 
form of dropping to his knees, in order to make his appeal to the Peers 
more impressive.* At the time of which we are now speaking, he 
filled a vast place in the public mind. Untiring, restless, insatiable of 
praise, greedy of power, capable of commanding a public meeting 
almost as completely as O'Connell, he naturally became a powerful 
force in the promotion of great political and social reforms. He had 
rendered immense service to the cause of liberty and to that of educa- 
tion. He had been the most uncompromising enemy to the system of 
slavery in the colonies. It was his voice which denounced ‘the wild 
and guilty phantasy that man can have property in man.’ He was a 
law reformer. He was one of the founders of what may be called 
popular education, and an advocate of religious equality.| He threw 
himself for a time with all the wild, coarse, animal energy of his nature 
into the course of political reform.t . . . . As Lord Chancellor he 
sank into a position comparatively uninfluential.” 


Mr. McCarthy is a Member of Parliament, and has therefore 
means and opportunities of judging its present tone and tastes 
which we have not, but we think Brougham’s best efforts would 
have been as acceptable to the present House of Commons as 
they were to the House of his own day. So frequent a speaker 





* “Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. viii. p. 398; but Campbell’s account 
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was necessarily not always at his best.* He was not more 
rugged than Lord Cranbrook, or than Mr. W. E. Forster ; he was 
certainly not more diffuse than Mr. Gladstone, but one of his 
defects was—as pointed out by Campbell—the habit of dwelling 
too long upon the same topic, whether grave or gay, and weak- 
ening his logic and his wit by excessive elongation.t The 
House of Commons at any time would have delightedly 
listened to his speech in the Missionary Smith’s case. “ It,” as 
Lord Russell says, “combined the closest and most pressing logic 
with the most eloquent denunciations of oppression and the 
most powerful appeals to justice, and contributed in a very marked 
degree to the extinction of slavery throughout the dominions 
of the Crown.” Or to his speech on the amendment of the law, 
which, according to the same high authority, was “ large and 
comprehensive in its general view, searching and elaborate in its 
detail,” t and Sir Robert Peel used to say that having intended only 
to hear the opening of the speech, he found himself chained to the 
House till its close by admiration of his power and effectiveness.§ 
Brougham’s speech on the conduct of the continental powers to 
Spain was another of his brightest flights, and would be as 
acceptable now as it was then. He himself said he had made 
better speeches in the House of Lords than ever he did in the 
Commons, and certainly one cannot imagine any time at which 
either House would not have heard with delight such speeches as 
his great Reform, speech in the Lords.|| The terms “overpowering, 
matchless, immortal,” applied to it by the Times, may have been 
exaggerated ; but such judges as Grey and Lord Holland, who 
remembered Fox, pronounced it to be a “superhuman effort,’ 
and Holland said that he had not heard so fine a speech even 
from Fox. The action and delivery were as much applauded as the 
speech itself.] Equally acceptable to either House would be such 
speeches as those on the Change of Ministry in the session of 
1835, on the Emancipation of Negro Apprentices in the sessio 

of 1838, and the Bedchamber question in the session of 1839.** 





* Readers may remember Bentham’s couplet on Brougham— 

“O Henry what a mystery you are 

Nil fuit unquam tibi tam impar.” 
Bowring’s “ Autobiographical Recollections,” p. 294. 

+ “ Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. viii. p. 288. 
t “ Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 136. 
§ Mr. G. W. Hastings, M.P., Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1869. 
|| On second reading, October 7, 1831: Works, edition 1873. vol. x. 
319 


p. 319. 
Sir Denis Le Marchant, p. 352. 
** The speech of 1835 is included in the first edition of Brougham’s Speeches, 
but is omitted from the edition of 1873. The Speeches of 1838-9 will be 
found in vols. ix. and x. of that edition. 
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Brougham from his devotion to the great questions, which con-~ 


stituted the strength of the Liberal party, enjoyed a degree of 
general popularity which in political circles was scarcely under- 
stood. To speak of his sinking as Lord Chancellor into a com- 
paratively uninfluential position shows great ignorance. Soon 
after his acceptance of office the Zimes proclaimed that 
“Parliamentary Reform is safe from the gigantic power of its 
champion on the woolsack ;’* in fact, in the estimate of the 
public, as even Campbell admits, Brougham held a place in the 
Ministry second to none, and no one can read his correspondence 
with Lords Grey and Holland, without seeing what great in- 
fluence he had among his colleagues. If other proof of it be 
needed, it is the fact that on the resignation of Grey it was 
Brougham’s promptitude, vigour, and daring alone which pre- 
vented the breaking up of the Whig Ministry, and led to its 
reconstruction under the premiership of Melbourne.t It was 
Brougham’s “irrepressible versatility and locquacity” which 
disgusted Melbourne with him. “ The irrepressible Chancellor,” 
according to Melbourne’s biographer, “took his full share, and 
something more of work as well as talk; but to the circumspect 
and practical Home Secretary, his provoking and exaggerative 
way was sometimes less a help than a hindrance.” { 

The faults of Brougham, which made Meibourne some time 
before the resignation of Sir Robert Peel in 1835 determine 
never to sitagain with him in the same Cabinet, were, according to 
their colleague Russell, “a recklessness of judgment, which hurried 
him beyond all the bounds of prudence, an omnivorous appetite - 
for praise, a perpetual interference with matters with which he had 
no direct concern, and, above all, a disregard of truth.”§ “Harry, 
when you want to study insincerity, stand before a looking-glass,” 
was, we know, Bentham’s advice to Brougham.|| In justice 
to Brougham, it should ever be borne in mind that Althorp, 
while acknowledging Brougham’s glaring defects, and the mischief 
they were calculated to do to himself and to every one with 
whom he acted, regretted, though he by no means censured, 
his exclusion from Melbourne’s second Administration, and when 
there was a prospect of Althorp being called to form a Ministry, 





* Times, February 1, 1831. 

t Brougham’s “Speeches” (original edition), vol. iv. p. 90. Conf. 
Russell’s “* Recollections and Suggestions,” p, 127, ef seg.; Campbell’s “ Lives 
of the Chancellors,’ vol. viii. p. 433 e¢ seg.; Torrens’ *‘Life of Melbourne,” 
B74 ii. pp. 3, 4, 5; Le Marchant, “Life of Althorp,” p. 510 e¢ seq., especially 


t Lord Melbourne, during the Grey Administration, Nov. 1830—July, 1834, 
was Home Secretary. 

; “ Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 139. 

|| Torrens’ “ Life of Melbourne,” ‘ik i, p. 434. 
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he expressed himself as bound in honour to offer Brougham the 
chancellorship if he would accept it.* 

Althorp himself Mr. McCarthy well describes as— 

a plain, straightforward country gentleman, with a great taste for 
Pi and no personal inclination for political life. He was not 
even a tolerably good speaker. But his plain, homespun ability, his 
straightforward manners, his sound judgment, and his absolute dis- 
interestedness made him a genuine power in Parliament. Perhaps the 
House of Commons has never had a leader in whom it placed a fuller 
confidence, and that carried about as far as devotion itself could 
bear.’ + 
As an illustration of this description, Mr. McCarthy refers to 
an occasion mentioned by Lord Russell and Sir Denis Le Mar- 
chant, when Althorp, replying to J. Wilson Croker, rose and 
merely observed, “that he had made some calculations which 
he considered as entirely conclusive in refutation of the Right 
Honourable gentleman’s arguments, but unfortunately he had 
mislaid them, so that he could only say, that if the House would 
be guided by his advice they would reject the amendment,” 
which the House accordingly did.{ 

Sir Robert Peel, we are told, used to complain that he in vain 
attempted to remove the impression made upon the House by 
Althorp’s simple and unadorned, and always sensible and forcible 
matter-of-fact speeches and statements, and that Althorp had 
only to get up, take off his hat, and shake his head, to satisfy 
the House that the replies to them, however plausible they 
might appear, were founded on a fallacy.”§ Mr. McCarthy does 
not, however, do justice to the services Althorp rendered to the 
Reform Bill. When Russell, from illness caused by over-exertion, 
was obliged to give up the task of carrying the Bill through 
Committee, Althorp took the measure into his own hands, and 
succeeded so well that no one could tell there had been any 
change in the leadership. Brougham, years afterwards, told 
Bishop Wilberforce that, at the Reform Bill, “ Althorp’s readi- 
ness was wonderful, no objections could ever be raised without 
his having at once answers ready from every part of the Bill 
which bore on it. It was like touching a note of music when 
every other note answers.”’|| 





* Le Marchant, “Memoir of Spencer,’ pp. 541, 559. For a fuller state- 
ment of our views on Brougham vide WestMinstER Review, N.S. CXIL., 
Oct. 1879, p. 480. 

+ “Epoch of Reform,” pp. 45, 46. 

t Le Marchant’s “ Life of Spencer,” p. 400. 

§ Le Marchant, p. 566 on the authority of the late Right Honourable 
Edward Ellice. 

\| “Life of Bishop Wilberforce,” vol. iii. p. 408, see Le Marchant, p. 335. 
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During the Committee stage, Campbell wrote to his brother 
that the Bill had “got into a slough from which he knew not 
how it was to be pulled out.’ “ Althorp,” he adds, “like 
Bottom, the weaver, will play all the parts himself. I was last 
night going to answer Sugden, but his lordship preferred arguing 
the law himself, so I went to sleep.” This was the language of 
mortified vanity. Three weeks afterwards, he saw reason to 
change his opinion, and he wrote, “I have been at several con- 
sultations with Althorp. He seems to me to know more law 
than some of his legal advisers.” After another interview, he 
pronounced him to be “a fellow of most miraculous equanimity.”* 
A member of the House of Commons at that time records that 
“one great source of Althorp’s influence over the House was 
the scrupulous fairness with which he stated his opponent’s case 
before he attempted to answer it.” Sir Robert Peel also noticed 
this. Another opponent, Sir H. Hardinge, bore this testimony 
to Althorp’s services. ‘It was Althorp carried the Bill. His 
fine temper did it.”t 

Mr. McCarthy makes no mention of Stanley’s services to the 
cause of Reform.t He refers to*his services in the conduct of 
the Slave Emancipation Bill, and says :— 

“‘ When Stanley’s feelings were really roused in some great cause, 
he was always able to rise to the height of a genuine eloquence. He 
was not a man of lofty intellect, or even perhaps of deeply penetrating 
intelligence; but his style, when animated by feeling, carried with it 
all the persuasiveness and all the force which are especially adapted to 
move an assembly like the English Parliament.”$ 

Brougham, always jealous of Stanley as a speaker, told 
Bishop Wilberforce, that he “did not think very highly of Derby 
(Stanley) as a speaker, that the Bishop spoke a great deal better 
than Derby, though Derby was very good as a debater.”'|| 
On the other hand, Russell, a fair and candid witness, tells 
us that while Althorp and himself had the greater portion of 
the labour, and a still larger portion of the responsibility con- 
nected with the Bill— 

“the palm of eloquence in debate belonged undoubtedly to Stanley. 
At the close of the debate on the second reading of the first Bill, by 





* “Life of Campbell,” vol. i. pp. 518-19, 522 ; conf. Le Marchant, p. 39+. 

+ Le Marchant, p. 566 (zo/e) p. 400; and see Sir Robert Peel’s testimony to 
the same effect, Le Marchant, p. 343. See also “ Lord Althorp, his Life and 
his Part in the First Reform Act,” Westminster Review, N., 8. No. C., 
October, 1876. 

+ The late Earl of Derby. § “ Epoch of Reform,” p. 87-8. 

|| “Life of the Bishop,” vol. ii., p. 409; but it is said that Brougham, 
when asked who was the greatest speaker in England, said Lord Derby was 
the second, implying that he himself was the first.” 
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his animated appeals to the Liberal majority, by his readiness 
in answering the sophistries of his opponents, by the precision 
and boldness of his language, by his display of all the great 
qualities of a Parliamentary orator and an able statesman, he success- 
fully vindicated the authority of the Government, and satisfied their 
supporters in the House of Commons.”* 


In the debate of December, 1831,¢ the memory of which 
will always remain amongst the most cherished of Whig tradi- 
tions, Macaulay made the spee:h, which up to that time was 
certainly his greatest,t and which was received with the most 
tremendous cheers. J. W. Croker, whom Russell describes as 
a more “formidable adversary of the Bill” than even Sir Robert 
Peel, attempted a reply to Macaulay on the following night. 
Stanley, speaking from information supplied to him by Hob- 
house,§ replied to Croker in what was thought by many of the older 
members one of the most effective speeches they had ever heard. 
Stanley had previously not been thought equal to a speech of this 
high order. It obtained, we are told by one who was present, 
cheers which almost surpassed those given to Macaulay. Croker, 
under the veil of Rigby, is described by Lord Beaconsfield as 
“bold, acute, voluble, with no thought, but a good deal of desul- 
tory information, destitute of all imagination and noble senti- 
ment, but blessed with a vigorous mendacious fancy.”|| His 
assurance was proverbial. At first be listened to Stanley with 
apparent indifference, but as Stanley proceeded in his attack, 
supported by immense cheering from a very large majority of 
the House, which evidently enjoyed his exposure of Croker’s 
gross misrepresentation of facts, Croker’s courage gave way—he 
turned very pale—looked as if he were going to faint, pulled 
his hat over his brows, and did not recover himself the whole 
night. It is extraordinary that a speech, so eminently successful, 
should have been overlooked in the history of the Bill. 

In reference to the Bill, Mr. McCarthy makes no mention of 
Macaulay, whose speeches so effectively aided alike the popularity 
of the measure in the country, and its success in Parliament. 
We must correct another injustice which he does to that great 
man. Referring to the Slave Emancipation Bill he obser ves— 





* “ Recollections and Suggestions,” pp. 91,92. It is not clear whether 
Earl Russell refers only to the speech on the second reading of the first Bill, 
or generally to the successive debates on the three Bills. 

+ On the second reading of the third Reform Bill. 

t Vide “Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches,” p. 518, edition, 1871. 

§ Afterwards Lord Broughton. 

t Coningsby,” book i, c. ii. 

The statements in the text are taken from Sir Denis Le Marchant, 
p. 382-3; sce also p. 397; conf. “ Greville’s Journal” viii. p. 22. 
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“Among those who supported the Government was Mr. T. B. 
Macaulay, afterwards famousas the historian, essayist, and orator. Mr. 
Macaulay spoke with all the more influence because he was the son 
of that Zachary Macaulay who had done more than almost any other 
man for the cause of emancipation, at a period when that cause was 
yet only beginning its struggles, and seemed to have little chance 
indeed of approaching success. Macaulay and others contended that 
the transition from slavery to a state of apprenticeship was, at all 
events, a great step in advance, that it settled the question of slavery, 
and that the delay of a few years was a matter of little consequence, so 
long as absolute emancipation was to follow in its course.” 


This passage is full of inaccuracies. In 1833, when the 
Emancipation Act was before Parliament, Macaulay’s reputation 
both as a writer and speaker were fully established. These 
are minor matters, but a more serious error is that which 
makes Macaulay a supporter of the apprenticeship proposal. 
In his speech on going into Committee, he confessed that on 
the subject of apprenticeship he “‘entertained great and, in some 
respects, he feared, insurmountable doubts,” and voted for imme- 
diate abolition. At the time Macaulay made this speech, his 
resignation of his office was in thé hands of the Government, and 
he was prepared, if necessary, to sacrifice his place rather than 
his convictions, although from the circumstances of his family the 
emoluments of office were to him by no means a matter of in- 
difference.* 

Mr. McCarthy’s description of the manner in which the Bill 
was opposed is noteworthy from its relation to the present state 
of Parliamentary Procedure, and because it is written by one 
who is himself a master of the art he describes :— 


“The Opposition now made up their minds to try what they could 
do by a process more familiar to our days than to theirs, the devices 
of Parliamentary Obstruction—repeated motions for adjournment, on 
each of which a discussion and a division took place. There was some- 
thing ingenious in the device by which the debate was kept up through 
the whole of the night. For example, some member of the Opposition 
would move, ‘ That the Speaker do now leave the chair.’ On the motion 
being lost, it would be moved, ‘That the d2bate be now adjourned.’ 
That motion being lost, somebody would again move ‘ That the Speaker 
do leave the chair,’ and so, with alternations of motions for the Speaker 
to leave the chair, and for the House now to adjourn, the whole night 
was passed through, and it was half-past seven in the morning when 
exhausted members were allowed to go home, only to assemble again 
at three o’clock that day. Scenes of this kind were repeated again 





* “Epoch of Reform,” p. 89; conf. Trevelyan “ Life of Macaulay,” vol. i. 
pp. 306, 9, 11, 14, and also Arnold’s “ Public Life of Macaulay,” pp. 148; 
16], Mavaulay was at this time Secretary of the Board of Control. 
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and again; week after week passed on, while determined Conserva- 
tives were talking against time, and were making use of the forms 
of the House with every possible ingenuity in order to delay the passing 
of the Bill. The same speeches, in almost the same words, were 
made over and over again, on every point concerning which a dis- 
cussion could possibly be raised. Reformers both in and out of 
Parliament began to be seriously alarmed. It seemed not im- 
possible that if tactics of this kind were pursued, the Govern- 
ment might find it out of their power to carry through the Bill 
in any time during which Parliament could be expected to sit. 
The disfranchising clauses of the Bill gave immense opportunity for 
debate. As each rotten borough proposed for sacrifice came under 
consideration, opportunity was taken not only for defending the exis- 
tence of that particular place, but for repeating a!! over again the argu- 
ments against any manner of reform with which the ears of the House 
had been wearily familiar for months... . . The work of obstruction 

. was arranged and drilled by asystematized process of organiza- 
tion.”* 


This perfectly accurate description of the obstructions of the 
sessions 1831-2 might, with scarce the alteration of a word, be 
used to describe the obstructions of fifty years later. 

Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Wilson Croker were the chief agents 
of this Fabian-like policy, and they were zealously supported by 
the Tory lawyers, Sir James Scarlett, “Sir Charles Wetherell, 
Sir Edward Sugden, and Mr. Pollock,t ‘ the flower of the Bar.’” 
When the case of Bishop’s Castle, one of the most rotten of the 
boroughs in Schedule A., was considered, another Conservative 
lawyer, Mr. James Lewis Knight, whot sat for it as the nominee 
of Earl Powis, gave an absurd tirade of an hour's length on the 
independence of its electors. Lord Clive, the patron’s son, 
quietly observed that the choice which the burgesses had made 
of Knight was not theirs but the patron’s, aad it was not their 
independence, but the absence of it, which ought to have been 
defended.§ 

We are willing to do justice to Ireland and the Irish, but 
historical truthfulness compels us to give dishonour to whom 
dishonour is due. The science and art of Parliamentary Obstruc- 
tion were invented not by the Irish members of our day, but by 





* “Epoch of Reform,” pp. 62, 63, 64; conf. Le Marchant, pp. 334, 335, 
339, 387, 388. 

+ Afterwards Sir Frederick Pollock, successively Attorney-General and 
Penultimate Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 

t Better known by his subsequent name of Knight Bruce, Vice Chancellor 
and Lord Justice of Appeal. He did what may be called the comic business 
in the Court of Chancery. See Wesrminster Review, N.S. No. CILI., 
July, 1877, art., “ Successful Lawyers.” 

§ Le Marchant, p. 381, note. 
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the English Tories of the Reform epoch.* The Irish have proved 
themselves apt scholars, and have improved on the original in- 
vention, but the invention is the shame and disgrace of the Tories 
of 1830-32, and the spirit which animated them then is still 
in full force, as has been shown this session, and in the debates 
on the Procedure Resolutions will be further shown in the course 
of this autumn. 

“ Peace, Reform, and Retrenchment” were announced by Lord 
Grey as the principles of the Whig Ministry. As to Reform, the 
Whig Ministries of the period, 1830-41, abundantly fulfilled their 
pledges. At the close of that period, Lord John Russell, in 
surrendering power to a majority of a newly elected House of 
Commons, was able truthfully to declare, “ We began in Lord 
Grey’s administration with the Reform Act, we end by proposing 
measures for the freedom of commerce: with large and important 
measures we commenced ; with large and important measures we 
conclude.” As to peace, the Whigs were not so successful. Palmer- 
ston was placed in the Foreign Office, and his policy was essentially 
one of intermeddling with the affairs of foreign nations.t One 
of his great strokes of policy, the Quadruple Treaty of 1840, was 
so distasteful to Grey that from his retreat he wrote in the 
strongest terms to the French Ambassador to express his regret 
that he could not go to the House of Lords, and so was deprived 
of the opportunity of expressing as he would have wished, his 
censure of the willingness, alike unworthy and imprudent, of the 
English to deprive themselves of such an alliance as that of 
France.t Grey’s disapproval was shared by some in the Cabinet, 
which was not without difficulty persuaded to concur in Palmer- 
ston’s policy. We believe, however, the constituencies as a 
whole approved of the foreign policy of the Whig Ministries. 
As to retrenchment, tne Whigs were not more successful ; but 
here the fault was not theirs, but the constituencies’. With the 
first Reformed Parliament began the state of things which Lord 
Sherbrooke, after four years’ experience at the Exchequer, thus 
described :— 

“Tt is now fashionable to consider the revenue which is raised 
annually as a sum of money for Government and for Parliament to do 
just what they please with. It seems to be thought that it is a kind of 
thing which, having been once got together, ought to be scrambled for 
by those who have the greatest activity or Parliamentary influence to 





* We think Mr. Wilson Croker was an Irishman. 

+ See the memorable review of it in Sir Robert Peel’s speech (his last) 
June 28, 1850. 

t Villemain, “La Tribune Moderne,” p. 124. 

§ Russell, “ Recollections aud Suggestions,” pp. 222-7 ; “ Life of Cobden,” 
vol, i., p. 158, 
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induce the Government of the day to hand over the largest portion to 
them. I may put it in a more familiar form. People seem to look 
upon the product of our taxes very much as one does when one plays 
what is called pool at a round game of cards, something which is 
levied indeed by a general contribution, but which ought to be restored 
in a more or less degree to the people from whom it has been taken, 
the process in the present case or the means by which it can be restored 
being the amount of pressure which each constituency can exercise 
upon the Government. We are told if any objection is made to those 
dealings, Government is so very rich it can afford to do anything. 
We are told that it should be a generous and liberal Government, 
and not mean and stingy and cheeseparing.”’* 

In the course of the present session Mr. Gladstone made a 
similar complaint. Economy in the abstract still receives the 
homage of politicians, but as soon as it ceases to be abstract and 
descends into the region of the concrete, it becomes one of 
the most distasteful things in the world. 

“The men who devised and carried the Reform Act of 1832 
were, in the judgment of Lord Beaconsfield, statesmen, and 
their names will live in history. They encountered a great 
emergency and they proved themselves equal to the occasion.” f 
“The Act did not,” says Bagehot, “for many years disclose 
its full consequences.”+ After fifty years’ experience of its results 
itis interesting to compare with them the prophecies of its oppo- 
nents. On the third reading of the Bill in the Lords, that Earl 
Winchilsea, whose duel with Wellington at a memorable crisis$ 
may perhaps rescue him from a well-deserved oblivion, animated 
by pseudo-prophetic fury, exclaimed :— 


“This night will close the first act of that fatal and bloody tragedy 
into which the country is to be plunged. This night will terminate 
the existence of the Lords as one branch of the Legislature of the 
British Empire, at least the independence of that House, and without 
its independence the House can no longer exist to maintain its name 
and character as a British House of Parliament. Those who may live 
to witness the last scene of this dreadful political act will have to 
detail the downfall of the Monarchy, and the overthrow of the Con- 
stitution of this country. The judgments of the Almighty have been 
drawn upon the land, but may those who have been instrumental in 
drawing down these judgments and bringing about the destruction of 
this country, live to see her insulted laws once more vindicated. When 
I reflect that it is a measure which will blacken the country with every 
sort of crime, leave the country without any sort of Government except 





* Speech at Glasgow, September 26, 1872. 

+ Speech on the Representation of the People, Feb. 25, 1867. 

t Quoted in “ England,” p. 309. 

§ During the Catholic Emancipation crisis, March, 1829. See the Duke’s 
letter, quoted by Sir G. C. Lewis in “Administrations of Great Britain,” p. 466. 
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» we 
military despotism, and uproot that Constitution which has een f 
country firmly to resist all attacks which have shaken surrdtifiding 
countries—what language can I use to express my feelings of regret 
upon the occasion of the closing of such a scene.” 


The present Earl Shaftesbury also opposed the Bill, and now, 
fifty years later, still thinks he was right. He is clear that if the 
great Act of 1832 does not make England greater than she was, 
it will make her immeasurably less. To use a trite quotation, 
“ There is much virtue in an ‘if.’” Lord Shaftesbury’s prophecy 
may or may not come true, though we see no signs of its 
fulfilment. But the question is whether he and the other 
prophets of evil of the Reform Epoch were true prophets. 

“They maintained”—according to Lord Shaftesbury himself— 
“that it would lead eventually to large and organic changes: that it 
would overthrow the Established Church, and destroy the indepen- 
dence of the House of Lords, if not altogether annihilate its existence. 
They never contemplated these issues as immediate: they generally 
believed that about thirty years would elapse before the full and per- 
manent effects were seen. In this they were right. The Household 
Suffrage Act of 1867, followed by the introduction of the Ballot, gave 
the final stamp to the future character of Legislation. One enact- 
ment yet remains, the enactment of Household Suffrage for the 
Counties. The measure will affect the tenure and transmission of 
property in every form, as the other measures have affected the prin- 
ciple and action of political institutions.” 

Let us examine these prophecies by the light thrown on 
them by fifty years’ experience of the working of the Act. 
It was not, neither was it intended to be, a revolutionary 
measure. Russell avowed “that he had made up his mind 
not to deviate from the track of the Constitution into the 
maze of fancy or the wilderness of abstract rights.*” Mr. 
McCarthy, with the love of depreciation usual with him, says 
“it was only a compromise ;” but he admits that “under all the 
circumstances it could have hardly been anything else;” and also, 
“that it established a principle which it left to be brought into a 
more perfect system by future generations.”+ Contrary to Lords 
Winchilsea and Shaftesbury he maintains that “the policy 
which opens ~the way to Reform is the true antidote to 
Revolution.” “Since 1848,” he observes, “we have never 
had even a whisper of domestic disturbance in England.”t 
Brougham, referring in his later days to the Chartist fiasco of 
April 10, 1848, said, “The authors of the Reform may name 





*In his Essay on the “ British Constitution,” revised edition, quoted in 


the “ Epoch of Reform,” p. 47. 
t “Epoch of Reform,” Preface vi., pp. 46, 199. t Ibid. 
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this date, and say, ‘That is our case.’”* M. Villemain sums up 
the case of Reform against Revolution with perfect accuracy. 


“In truth, the Reform Bill, as it was carried after three years of 
strife, was perhaps the greatest internal event which could test the 
British Constitution. All its effects are not yet known and exhausted, 
and at the same time a quarter of a century which has elapsed 
since that experiment allows us already to reduce to their right 
worth the doleful prognostics with which it was assailed. Many 
voices foretold that the Reform Bill once adopted would, before 
ten years, make England a Republic. Reform accomplished, and 
ten years afterwards the most enlightened of the Tories was 
restored to power, and would have been again brought back to power 
if death had not carried him off. It was not then Anarchy or 
Revolution which was likely to result rapidly from Reform. But it 
might have been doubted whether it would have the power to renew 
the country, and above all if it would in a greater proportion call to 
public business enlightened minds, independent characters—great 
citizen orators, . . . . Other changes beyond doubt have proceeded 
from Parliamentary Reform, and amongst the number, above all, the 
great economical measure which Robert Peel so ably conducted; the 
old opposition of political parties is weakened, their weapons have 
changed hands; but the English Constitution has not perished, its 
strength is in the feeling for Law and Liberty.”+ 


Another quarter of a century has elapsed since this passage was 
written, and has not weakened but strengthened its force. 

Let us look at the present state of the institutions supposed to 
be more especially menaced by the legisiation of 1832,and first the 
monarchy. “The monarch who filled the throne at the time of the 
Reform Epoch would, it has been well said, have passed in private 
life for a good-natured sailor. The good-natured sailor was hardly 
qualified for the throne on which destiny placed him.”¢ Nothing 
told by Horace Walpole of the old Duke of Newcastle is more 
grotesque than the stories of William IV. recorded by Greville. 
At the Privy Council, held on the death of George IV., the 
builesque character of the new king began to show itself; he 
spoke of his brother with the semblance of feeling, and in a tone 
of voice properly softened and subdued, but just afterwards, when 
an official handed him the pen to sign the prescribed declaration, 
he said in his usual tone, “This isa damned bad pen you havegiven 
me;” and at his brother's funeral he behaved with great indecency, 
leaving his place in the procession as chief mourner to shake hands 
with an acquaintance, and nodding to others on his right and 





* “ Works,” edition 1873, vol. ix. p. 409, note. 
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¢ Spencer Walpole’s “ History of England,” vol. iii. p. 388; conf. Tre- 
velyan’s “‘ Life of Macaulay,” vol. i. p. 301. 
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left.* At the most critical period of his reign (in May, 1832) in one 
of the audiences which Wellington and Lyndhurst had with him 
during their attempt to form a Tory Ministry, he burst out, 
“T have been thinking that something is wanting with regard to 
Hanover. Duke, you are now my Minister, and I beg you will 
think of this; I should like to have a slice of Belgium, which 
would be a convenient addition to Hanover. Pray remember 
this;” and then resumed the subject they were upon.t When 
a Deputy-Lieutenant of Clackmannanshire was presented at 
a levée, the King, whose knowledge of Scotland was about 
equal to Newcastle’s knowledge of Cape Breton, exclaimed 
“Clack what, sir, Clack the devil ! No jokes here ; pass on, sir.”t 
In his person the regal authority fell for the time into contempt. 
It was, however, certainly fortunate that the kingly office was at 
the Reform crisis held by a weak-minded man, who was governed 
by stronger minded people who surrounded him. He had much 
of his father’s obstinacy, but none of the perverse acuteness which 
accompanied the father’s insanity. He held his father’s notions 
as to his kingly powers and prerogatives, and sometimes 
ludicrously tried to carry them into effect.§ It was said by 
Horace Walpole that the “Crown devolved on the King of 
England upon the death of Lord Rockingham.” The death of 
Lord Spencer gave William IV. an opportunity of endeavouring 
to regain, not his crown, but the personal power in the Govern- 
ment which his father had exercised. Guided by the Queen, 
who appears to have been secretly advised by Stockmar, he 
arbitrarily dismissed the Melbourne Ministry. There had been 
no such instance of kingly personal action since the reign of 
George III. ; it was an exceptional, but very real and large, action 
on the politics of the country by the direct will of the King. 
The act was rash and hard, if not impossible to justify. Its 
result was the consolidation of the Liberal party, which enabled 
the Whig Ministry to hold the fortress of power for six years. 
The King’s intervention defeated its own aim.| 

One outcome of the Reform Epoch, according to Mr. McCarthy, 
is that— 





* Greville’s “ Journal,” vol. ii. pp. 3, 4. F t Lhid. p. 302. 

t Ramsay’s “ Recollections of Military Service and Society,” vol. i. p. 2. 

§ See the instances mentioned by Greville, vol. iii. pp, 203, 276, 279, 
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“ with the close of the reign of William IV. and the accession of Queen 
Victoria to the throne ended that chapter of our history in which the 
personal will of the Sovereign made use of the conditions under which the 
country is to be governed. It is now satisfactorily, and we trust 
finally, settled that the Sovereign always yields to the advice of the 
Ministers. As in the case of the House of Lords, so in the case of the 
Crown, it may be said that any departure from this established and 
well recognized principle, could we suppose such a thing possible, 
would now lead beyond doubt to some important modification of our 
whole Constitutional system.”* 

Lord Beaconsfield, speaking of the vote of the Commons of 
May, 1832, said— 

“It virtually announced its own supremacy ; revealed the forlorn posi- 
tion of the House of Lords under the new arrangement and seemed to 
lay for ever the flattering phantom of regal prerogative. He then 
makes this suggestion: But if the Peers have ceased to be magnificoes, 
may it not also happen that the Sovereign may cease to bea Doge? It 
is not impossible that the political movements of our time, which seem 
on the surface to have a tendency to Democracy, may have in reality 
a monarchical bias.” t 

What has been the position of the Sovereign during the present 
reign? Throughout it, if she has not had personal power, she 
has ever possessed and still exercises great influence in the 
government of the country. Within two years of her accession, 
on occasion of the resignation of Lord Melbourne, according to 
constitutional usage, “the whole power of the State,” to use Mr. 
Gladstone’s expression, “returned into the Royal hands.” What 
was called “The Bedchamber Question,” gave her an opportunity 
for the exercise of something nearly approaching to personal 
power. She withheld what Sir Robert Peel considered the 
necessary proof that he possessed her entire confidence, and so 
prevented his forming an Administration, but Sir Robert Peel 
testified that nothing could be more strictly constitutional than 
the principles on which the Queen then acted. 

At the Queen’s marriage a new and by no means silent or 
latent force entered into English politics. The Queen’s Consort, 
though disqualified from taking a direct controlling influence in 
the Government, nevertheless did the Queen’s work. German 
by birth, in feeling, and by training, he was utterly incapable of 
understanding modern English ideas as to the Monarchy. We 
agree with Mr. Spencer Walpole that “from the bottom of his 





* “The Reform Epoch,” p. 75, 76; conf: McCarthy “ History of our own 
Time,” vol. i. p. 1. 
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heart he desired the happiness of the people, but he desired that 
the people should derive their happiness not from themselves, 
but from the Queen.”* Behind the Prince there stood a man 
of stronger mind even than himself, one of the most subtle and 
dangerous enemies the rights and liberties of the people of this 
country have had of late years—Baron Stockmar. Had he lived 
in earlier times, and the nature and extent of his influence been 
known, his head certainly and not undeservedly would have 
adorned Temple Bar. He was born out of due time; he would 
have been a fitting adviser of the Stuarts. With the ignorance 
of English people and things common to all foreigners, and with 
a vanity and self-confidence peculiarly his own, he told the 
Prince before the marriage that “he could not marry the Queen 
of England without meaning and without being bound to become 
a political soldier.” The duty of such a soldier, according to 
Stockmar, was to fight on all occasions in the interests of ab- 
solutism and personal rule at home and abroad. Throughout 
the Prince’s life, Stockmar never ceased to impress on his mind, 
naturally inclined to such instruction, that the Queen—i.e., in 
the circumstances of the reign the Prince himself—was or 
should be the permanent Premier. By Stockmar’s inspiration 
the Prince laid claim to be the Queen’s “sole confidential ad- 
viser in politics and her permanent Minister,” which it was im- 
possible he could be, because his conduct was not within the 
reach and control of Parliament. According to this German 
oracle, “The House of Commons was absurd and usurping ;” “ no 
opportunity should be let slip of vindicating the legitimate 
position of the Crown.” Those who differed from him were 
“crackbrained sciolists,” and “the most stupid of Englishmen.” 
Such poison, distilled into the ear of a man as ambitious as clever, 
could not but produce effect. What that effect was, is seen in 
the royally inspired “Life of the Prince Consort,” by Sir Theodore 
Martin. We can allude to one instance only of the exercise 
under the Prince’s influence of personal power. On the resigna- 
tion of Lord Derby, in 1852, the whole power of the State again 
returned into the Royal hands. The Prince Con-ort passed over 
Lord John Russell, the leader of the Opposition, for whom, 
according to constitutional usage, he should have sent, and sent 
for Lord Aberdeen, the leader of no party, but the best tool the 
Prince could find to hand, though even Aberdeen was condemned 
by Stockmar as “one of those who treat the ‘existing Constitu- 
tion’ merely as a bridge to a‘ Republic.” The result of the 
Prince’s action was the Coalition Ministry of 1852-53, whose 
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mutual jealousies and divided counsels led to the complications 
and miseries of the Crimean War.* 

Singularly enough, the greatest and most direct exercise of 
prerogative during the reign was at the instance and by the ad- 
vice of the most Liberal Minister England has ever known. 
The first Gladstone Ministry carried through the Commons their 
Bill for the Abolition of Purchase in the Army. The Lords, 
as they had the right to do, but with their usual unwisdom, 
rejected the abolition clauses. Mr. Gladstone, not unwilling to 
repay the Lords the defeat and mortification they had inflicted 
on him, strained the Constitution and extended the Prerogative. 
He abolished Purchase by Royal Warrant, and there was great 
and general astonishment. Lord Beaconsfield soon after suc- 
ceeded Mr. Gladstone. He did all in his power to make the 
Sovereign “something more than a ‘ Doge,” and to lessen and 
cast contempt on the power and dignity of Parliament. Notably 
this appeared in the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, and in 
the bringing Indian troops into Europe without the authority of 
Parliament, but more especially in the “ Royal Titles Bill.” In 
the debates which arose on and out of that uncalled-for measure, 
he showed an unmistakable desire to carry out the views of the 
kingly office and its powers set forth in Coningsby, and to re- 
establish personal power. These views perhaps it was which led 
the Queen to place on the tombstone of her “friend” the Scriptural 
quotation—singularly inappropriate, “ Kings love those who speak 
Truth.” The Minister’s speeches no doubt gave rise to that re- 
markable article on this question which appeared in the Quarterly 
Review,t which Mr. Gladstone truly characterized as “anonymous 
servility.” Those therefore who foretold dangers to the Monarchy 
from the First Reform Act were the falsest of prophets. 

Mr. Gladstone, speaking with the authority of fifty years of 
Parliamentary Life,and of a member of many Cabinets, tells usthat 
“The Prerogative or Power which gives the Monarch an undoubted 





* As to the prince’s political influence and action see Sir Theodore Martin’s 
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locus standi in all deliberations of Government, remains as it 
was ; and it is important, or otherwise, exactly in proportion to 
the ability, the character, the experience, and above all the 
attention which the Sovereign of the day brings to bear upon 
it.”* The importance of the Monarchy is not likely to diminish 
while it is held by the present Queen. Her Majesty has forty- 
five years’ experience. In attention to the duties of the office, 
she equals her grandfather. She possesses greater abilities than 
he possessed. She is highly educated, which he was not, nor is 
she without those of his mental qualities which have been 
described as a “strong will and a firmness of character to 
which a harsher name might perhaps be given.”+ On the 
position of the Monarchy and the way in which the Queen 
discharges its functions we have the testimony equally valuable 
and interesting of another distinguished and experienced 
statesman— 

“Constitutional Monarchy [lately remarked Lord Derby] is a 

beautiful and delicate machine, and like all beautiful and delicate 
pieces of mechanism, it requires careful handling. It is difficult to 
overrate the mischief which might be done by any Sovereign who 
should disregard those unwritten but well-defined traditions which 
govern our public life. [t is a great honour to her Majesty that, in her 
long reign, prudence and patriotisin have led her to resist any tempta- 
tion to move in that direction, and, keenly interested as we know her 
to be in public affuirs, she has not the less scrupulously and thoroughly 
respected those invisible limits by which her practical exercise of power 
is limited.” 
The nature and effect of these invisible limits is excellently 
stated by Mr. Escott in the very interesting and valuable work 
named at the head of this paper. Mr. Bagehot, speaking of 
the Abolition of Army Purchase by Royal Warrant, says :— 
“This is nothing to what the Queen can do by law without con- 
sulting Parliament.” Mr. Escott thus comments on Mr. Bagehot’s 
proposition :— 

“If we contrast with the theoretical powers of the Sovereign those 
actually exercised in the relations between the Monarch and the 
Monarch’s Ministers, the facts may be put in very few words, It is for 
the Sovereign to know the policy which Ministers may be executing 
or deliberating, and to exercise, if she so desires, the right of 
encouraging, counselling, warning. The choice of its Ministers is the 
prerogative of the Crown, but this choice can only be exercised within 
certain narrow limits, Practically, the constituencies decide who the 
Premier shall be, and the Premier selects his colleagues in accordance 
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with the political exigencies of the time. But though the Sovereign 
does not possess, or does not actively exercise, the power of direct 
political initiative, she has immense political influence, and is charged 
with grave political duties. Here, again, we have another illustration 
of the remark that where there is knowledge there will be power. The 
Sovereign, whose mind is a storehouse of political history and precedents, 
necessarily affects, and frequently in a very important degree, the 
action of successive Ministers. Moreover, the Sovereign is the head not 
only of the Government, but of the society of the realm. The English 
Court is still the greatest social institution in Great Britain; the arts of 
the courtier are up to this day diligently studied and assiduously prac- 
tised. In a community dominated, as the English community is, by the 
aristocratic principle, it is inevitable that the Sovereign should always 
have much power. A constitutional hereditary Monarchy may some- 
times be compared to the presidency of a Republic, but in reality it is 
endowed with attributes generically distinct. So long as society and 
politics act and react on each other the authority of the Sovereign will 
never become a fiction or a dead letter.”* 


In another part of his work Mr. Escott informs us that a 
distinguished statesman, commenting on these views, has expressed 
to him the opinion that it is quite as probable that the ordinary 
progress of Modern Democracy might silently and gradually 
absorb the Monarchy into a Presidency without cataclysm or even 
struggle.t 

From the Monarchy we turn to the House of Lords—the 
effect of the Peers abandoning the struggle against the Bill 
of 1832 was, according to Mr. McCarthy, to settle the principle ;— 

‘‘That the House of Lords were never to carry resistance to any 
measure coming from the Commons beyond a certain point—beyond 
the time when it became unmistakably evident that the Commons 
were in earnest. Since that day no serious attempt has been made 
by the House of Lords to carry resistance to the popular will any 
further than just such a period as will allow the House of Commons to 
reconsider their former decision.” 

By way of comment on this statement, we insert a remark of 
Mr. Thorold Rogers, M.P., to which we assent, “ At the present 
time, the Lords confine themselves to petty hindrances, and appa- 
rently to petty spite.”{ We resume our quotation from Mr. 
McCarthy, “when the House of Commons have reconsidered 
their decision, and still adhere to it, it is now almost as clearly 
settled as any other principle in our constitutional system that the 
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House of Lords are then to give way, and withdraw all further 
opposition.” We insert another comment taken from Mr. 
Thorold Rogers, “ When the public mind is made up to the 
change the Upper House is notoriously unable to resist, 
ardent spirits urge the Peers to take a firm stand against 
innovation, but their Lordships always succumb.”* This has 
been signally illustrated during the present session. “It 
may be stated in plain words,’ continues Mr. McCarthy, 
“that were the House of Lords now to depart from this 
implied arrangement, some modification of our Constitutional 
System as regards the Upper Chamber would be inevitable.”t 
This is the question involved in a statement, made many 
years ago by Mr. Bright. With his usual outspokenness, he 
said, “ We know, everybody knows, nobody knows it better 
than the Peers, that a House of Hereditary Legislation cannot 
be a Permanent Institution in a free country. For we believe 
that such an Institution must in the course of time require 
essential modification.”t 

Mr. Escott, the whole tone of whose work is Conservative, 
devotes a chapter to the House of Lords in which he thus sums 
up his general review of its position :— 

“In the first place, while the House of Lords is an Assembly repre- 
sentative of great interests, high intellectual excellence, success, and 
prosperity, it retains its aristocratic prestige unimpaired. Secondly, 
valuable as its discussions always are on critical and complicated 
themes of imperial policy, mature and finished as is the quality of its 
statesmanship, there is a definite promise of more legislative activity 
and influence among its rising members. Hence, in a democratic 
age, it is gaining rather than losing power, and although the traditions 
and habits of dependence upon the aristocracy have disappeared, it is 
felt that an aristocratic hereditary legislature, which does its work 
well, stands on unassailable ground. The very fact that the functions 
of the House of Lords are critical rather than constructive, while it 
gives their Lordships less opportunity of national display, increases 
their capacities for national usefulness.”§ 

Again— 

“That the influence of the House of Lords upon the delibera- 
tions and the Acts of Parliament is, in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, a very real thing there can be no doubt. But it is not 
exercised in the old way, nor is it exercised in the only manner which 
some persons may imagine to be possible. The real influence of their 
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Lordships is invisible rather than visible. They prevent certain 
measures being introduced quite as much as they control them when 
introduced. Whatever may be the case with the country, the Con- 
servative party are always sure to have an overwhelming majority 
amongst the Peers; hence, it is always theoretically possible for the 
Upper House to reject any measure passed by the Lower House which 
may offend the prejudices of Conservatism. A Liberal Cabinet, we 
may suppose, meditates the introduction of a Bill which is considered 
fatally to affect some great Conservative interest, Their Lordships 
get wind of the proposal, and politely but firmly hint that it will not 
do. What is, or, at least, what may be, the consequence? The 
measure is either shelved, or else watered down to such an extent that 
its drastic powers disappear.”* 


Even conceding, which we do not, the facts to be as here 
stated, they do not support the inference drawn from them that 
the House of Lords does “its work” well, or that it stands on 
“unassailable ground.” -As to the manner in which its work is 
done, we have this judgment of Sir S. Cornewall Lewis, a 
statesman of judicial mind, and as little democratic in his opinions 
as Mr. Escott himself. 


“Tt might indeed have been expected that the House of Lords 
shouid have redeemed its adherence to the interests of its order by its 
exemption from popular errors and popular fanaticism. Unhappily, 
this has not been the case; on the contrary, it seems to have sought 
to atone for its maintenance of the interests of the aristocracy by 
embracing the principles of democracy. Thus it has too often 
happened that when the people have been right, the House of Lords 
has been oligarchical ; and that when the people have been wrong, the 
House of Lords has been democratic.” 

“Tt is almost invariably found,” we now quote from “ Fifty Years 
of the House of Lords,” “ that, the Second Chamber is even more 
subject to the tempest of sudden panic or semi-delirious passion than 
the Lower House. When ‘society’ is at fever heat, the Lords, all of 
whom are in ‘society,’ share its temperature. The House of Com- 
mons is subject to the same disturbing influences to some extent ; but 
all its members are not in ‘society,’ and it is subject to the cooling 
influences of the country constituencies.” 

Mr. Bright once said, “I am scarcely able to discover one 
single measure important to English freedom which has come 
from the voluntary consent and good will of the Peers.”+ Not 
only is this true, but Mr. Bright might have gone further: the 
history of the House during the last fifty years shows that the 
description which Sir Philip Francis gave of one of its most 
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influential members in past years, Lord Thurlow, is now true of 
the House collectively. It is “the inveterate enemy of all human 
action.” The proof of thisis to be found in the valuable réswmé of 
the history of the Peers contained in “Fifty Years of the House of 
Lords.” It is there proved that “the House of Lords has been 
unable to persevere in its opposition to popular reform, excepting 
in the case of Ireland ; and in the case of Ireland its success has 
been as signal as it has been pernicious. In England and Scot- 
land it has delayed and marred measures of reform; in Ireland 
alone it has rejected them.”* In fact it is there demonstrated 
that the present unhappy state of Ireland is largely “owing to 
the course as to the Irish measures taken during the last fifty 
years by the House of Lords.” O’Connell told the Commons in 
1839, “Though a majority of this House may be disposed to do 
us something like justice, all your efforts will be frustrated by 
the other branch of the Legislature.” “Every Bill,” said 
Macaulay, “framed by the advisers of the Crown for the 
benefit of Ireland, was either rejected or mutilated ;’ and 
on another occasion, “The Irishman has been taught that 
from England nothing is to be. got by reason, by entreaty, 
by patient endurance, but everything by intimidation.” 
This is true, and his great teachers have been the House of 
Lords. In the result the Lords, during the present session, have 
re by being compelled to eat the leek of the Arrears 

ill. 

As to the modification of the House to which Mr. Bright 
referred, What could such a modification be? Mr. Escott 
says :— 

“The Conservatives would not deny that their Lordships’ House 
might submit with advantage to several modifications. Thus there are 
many Conservatives in favour of the creation of Life Peers.”{ ‘But,” 
replies Mr. Thorold Rogers, “such a suggestion is one of the most 
reactionary character. If the persons added to the List are nominated 
by the Crown at the instance of the Prime Minister for the time 
being, they will occupy an inferior position in the House as the 
Bishops do; will be made to feel their inferiority as the Bishops are, 
and be expected to limit themselves to specialities as the Bishops are.”$ 


Since this passage was written its accuracy has been verified : 
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a few Life Peers have been created to carry on the judicial busi- 
ness of the House, not one of them has ever opened his mouth in 
debate, and we think, though we by no means positively affirm, 
that not one of them has ever voted on a division. 

A distinguished Whig politician, the late N. W. Senior, had, 
so far back as 1835, a conversation with Mr. Greville as to the 
necessity of a reform of the House of Lords. He said it was 
even then too late to reform it by a creation of Life Peers, or “ by 
the election of representatives. When Scotland,” he said, 


“was united, shesent representative peers elected from the body : Ireland 
thesame. Now fifty years of Tory rule have given such a preponder- 
ance to the Tory interest in the House of Lords that the balance 
cannot be redressed but by a creation which would make the House 
of Peers too numerous for a legislative assembly, I would therefore 
begin by creating, in order to equalize the strength of the parties, and 
then the Peers should elect Representatives.”* 

The objections to Mr. Senior's scheme are thus stated by Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers :— 

“ Suppose the Upper House in Great Britain were made elective, of 
whom should it consist? Is the nation to choose a limited number 
out of the existing body of Peers? To give the Peers such a power 
as the Scotch and Irish peerages have, would be to bring matters to 
a dead-lock—the result would be very much what there is now, except 
that there would be a mischievous and absurd phantom of representa- 
tion in the Upper Chamber. Or is it to choose Peers as it will? 
Then the inconvenience to which I have referred above will arise, 
and for a time at least the Lower House will be swamped with a 
party of the Right, which an extreme Radicalism will be invited, indeed 
compelled, to displace and ostracize. It is impossible to construct a 
popular representation out of a privileged class At present the 
peerage is debarred from using its extreme rights under the Constitu- 
tion because it knows that its position is an anomaly, and its privileges 
an usurpation, but if the Legislature formally grants a new Constitu- 
tion to the Upper House it recognizes, under all the sanctions of law, 
powers, and authorities which are mere customs. If such a chamber 
were like the present House of Lords, its existence would be 
wasted, if it became an active body it powers would be discretionary.” 


This justifies the opinion of Mr. Escott. The Liberal politician— 


‘¢ would oppose Reform of the House of Lords for the same reasons 
that the Conservative would advocate it; such a measure, the former 
would contend, must strengthen and not weaken the influence of a 
Second Chamber, whereas a certain phase of Liberalism is pretty 
generally opposed to the existence of any Second Chamber at all. 
The House of Lords, argues the Liberal, is quite strong enough as 
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matters are, and exercise a sufficiently similar force upon the course of 
Legislation.”* 

He would be a bold man who would at this time undertake 
to affirm or deny that the House of Lords will be a permanent 
institution in this country. In favour of its permanence there is 
the innate Conservatism of Englishmen. ‘Their indifference to 
what in point of logic and theory are anomalies, and their disposi- 
tion to maintain ancient institutions and even abuses, so long as 
they do no harm, or the mischief they do is not too evident; never- 
theless there are in the constitution of the House elements of 
weakness, if they be not the seeds of decay and ruin. Even Mr. 
Escott admits that “ the fame of a few illustrious peers eclipses 
the prestige of the Assembly in which they sit ; that the sphere 
of active statesmanship in the House has been tvo like a close 
borough ; that difficult as it is for a young and untried man to 
get the ear of the House of Commons, that difficulty is very 
much greater in the Lords.”t 

A young peer, even though he take his seat not by creation ~ 
but by succession to an ancient peerage, but who is an unknowa 
aspirant to Parliamentary fame, is received with icy politeness, 
is chilled and discouraged, aad probably loses his ambition to 
be a Parliamentary speaker. On the other hand, any scion of 
the great houses, traditionally famous in political annals, if he 
step into the arena of debate, even though he be an inferior man, 
is sure to be welcomed, and to be listened to with attention. As 
a natural consequence, “ It is rare to find more than a third of 
the sittings of the House occupied.” The hours of sitting have 
this session been altered, to the great inconvenience of the 
Ministerial and Judicial Members, because the few Members 
who attend debates and divisions do not like “to be kept beyond 
the usual dinner-hour.” This same session furnished a notable 
instance of this ‘usage of their Lordships. The Deceased Wife’s 
Sister’s Marriage Bill, a measure fraught, if its opponents speak 
truth, with the most serious moral and social consequences, was not 
allowed to be properly debated, and the selected speakers were 
compelled to curtail their speeches, because an illustrious member 
of the House—“ illustrious by courtesy,” Lord Brougham would 
have said{—was anxious to vote before leaving for dinner at his 


usual hour. 
A legislative body, of which such are the customs and rules, is 





* “England,” p. 366. t Lbid., p. 360, 362, 363. 

t “The illustrious Dukes now present—the illustrious Duke [ Wellington] 
who is illustrious by his deeds . . . . or the illustrious Duke [Cumberland] 
who is illustrious by courtesy of the House.”—Lives of the Chancellors, 


vol. viii. p. 421. 
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not likely to continue a permanent institution in a free country. 
Much, indeed, depends on the character of the future leaders of 
the House. If there shall arise among the Conservative Peers 
men who, like Peel, make it their study to “ensure the harmonious 
and united action of Monarchy, Aristocracy, and a reformed 
House of Commons,” and who shall possess Peel’s temper and 
abilities, the House of Lords, as at present constituted, may 
continue to exist for an indefinite time. A successioa of leaders, 
like the Marquis of Salisbury, with the rank and file of the 
Conservative party composed of such men as the Duke of 
Hamilton, the Earl of Winchilsea, the late Duke of Newcastle, 
and the late Earl of Lonsdale, would speedily bring about a 
catastrophe. Is then Lord Shaftesbury right? Is “the inde- 
pendence of the House of Lords” destroyed? Our reply is that 
its independence of public opinion, its absolute veto as an heredi- 
tary legislative body on measures passed after mature delibera- 
tion by the chosen representatives of the people is gone, but 
‘Mr. Escott is right, the House of Lords “still has a very real 
influence on legislation.” No well-wishers to its continued ex- 
istence and influence for good can desire that it should have 
the power it formerly possessed, or more influence than it now 
possesses, 

It is true that the House of Lords has, since 1832, passed, not 
willingly but by compulsion of popular opinion, many measures 
which, of their own free will, they would never have either 
initiated or sanctioned. Those who wish they could have 
rejected those measures, condemn the whole course of legisla- 
tion since 1832. Can any reasonable man, calmly surveying 
our history during the last fifty years, join in that condemnation ? 
“ A system of genuinely popular Government has been estab- 
lished.”* Has not its legislation been wise, just, and beneficent ? 
We would ask Lord Shaftesbury, could he have carried through 
an uoreformed Parliament those beneficial measures of social 
reform, with which to his honour and glory his name will ever 
be associated ?+ If that be so, and it is undoubtedly the case, 
how can Lord Shaftesbury still think he was right in opposing 
the Act of 1832? 

We must not dwell on the details of the wise, just, and 
beneficent legislation of our Reformed Parliaments ; but there is 
one measure, the logical result and completion of Parliamentary 
Reform, the omission of all reference to which would be a gross 
defect in a paper designed to celebrate the Jubilee of the first 
Reform Act. We allude to the Municipal Reform Act. It 





* “ England,” p. 2. 
t See the chapter: Black and White Slavery, “ Epoch of Reform,” p. 81. 
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is hardly possible for us now to recall or realize the state 
of our unreformed municipalities—and yet to do so is needful 
to appreciate the good effects of their reform. Such as wish 
to pursue the subject, will find their pre-reformed condition 
vividly and truthfully portrayed by Lord Campbell.* 

A Commission into the state of our Muncipal Corporations 
was issued by Earl Grey's Government. To give results by 
legislation to the inquiries of the Commission was the first 
task of the Whig Ministry when restored in 1835, and its 
principal achievement. The Bill, in its beginning, and in its 
passage through Parliament, was beset with difficulties and 
dangers. Lord Campbell, who, as Attorney-General, supervised 
its preparation, tells us that William IV. was told by Queen 
Adelaide and the ladies of the Court, that it “was a gigantic 
innovation,” and he gives an extract from a letter from the King 
to Melbourne, written evidently by Sir Herbert Taylor or Stock- 
mar, or some other secret and irresponsible adviser, in which His 
Majesty is made to express the opinion “that the whole spirit 
of the Bill, its principles and provisions, affect most seriously the 
royal prerogative, and are calculated to lessen the authority 
and influence of the Crown.” At the request of Melbourne, 
Campbell wrote a long explanation of the Bill, showing that 
it proceeded upon the true principles of the English Consti- 
tution, and that it would add to the stability of the throne 
as well as to the prosperity of the people.t This calmed 
the fears and apprehensions of the Royal mind. The Bill 
was introduced by Lord John Russell. In the Commons, 
Conservative opposition to it was very much mitigated by 
the conduct of Sir Robert Peel, who set himself to work 
sincerely to make a good measure of Reform out of the 
Government scheme, and did his best to prevent anything like 
unnecessary resistance. When the Bill reached the Lords, 
Lyndhurst put forth all his strength to oppose it. . He urged 
upon Wellington that Peel had been playing a mistaken game, 
and that, if the Bill passed, the great strongholds of the Tory 
party would be lost. Wellington, influenced by Lyndhurst, 
and dissatisfied with Peel, pledged himself to stand by Lynd- 
hurst in his resistance to the measure. 

Mr. McCarthy, with his usual injustice to the Whig leaders, 
says :—“ The speech in which Lord Melbourne introduced the 
Bill probably rather encouraged than discouraged the House of 
Lords,” to take the course it did under Lyndhurst’s guidance, 





* “ Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. viii. p. 101 e¢ seg. 
+ Campbell’s “ Life,” vol. ii, p. 65, 
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but this is quite inconsistent with Lyndhurst’s own declaration.* 
Lyndhurst did not dare to move the rejection of the Bill, but 
he pursued a Fabian-like policy, and with his usual consummate 
dexterity and versatility —moved and carried amendments going 
to the root and foundation of the measure. The Bill, as sent 
back by the Lords to the Commons was an entirely different 
measure from that which the Commons had sent up to the 
Lords. There were signs that the feeling of May, 1852, would 
rise again in August, 1835. Lyndhurst quailed before the 
rising. storm. The Whigs were firm on all important points. 
Peel supported them, Lyndhurst and his followers saw no way 
out of the difficulty but to submit, and the Bill, substantially as 
it left the House of Commons, became the law of the land t 
And what has been the result? The Conservative but dis- 
passionate witness on whom we have before relied, tells us :— 


“The Municipal Corporation Act of 1835 marked a new epoch in 
the history of English local government. The measure gave municipal 
government as it now is to upwards of 200 English towns, It was 
adopted by Manchester first, and there, as well as wherever it was 
adopted subsequently, it commenced to diffuse an entirely new spirit. 
It brought home, or it has since served to bring home, the sense of 
citizenship to all who are living under it. The institutions which have 
directly been its products have generated an intense spirit of corporate 
energy and freedom; a new motive has been given for local improve- 
ments, and a fresh incentive to private and public beneficence. ... , 

“ An ordinary town council displays an ability in debate quite equal 
to that witnessed in the House of Commons when sitting in committee 
on some question of domestic legislation. Naturally, the political 
influences and advantages of such municipal training as this are con- 
siderable. The citizen who has served his apprenticeship to the 
active work of the Corporation, who has borne a prominent part in 
the criticism and advocacy of local measures in the council, who has 
worked actively on the committees to which he has been elected, has 
received a valuable preliminary training as a member of the Imperial 
Legislature. On the other hand, though, this very training may 





* “The Epoch of Reform,” p. 133, did. p. 135. Conf. Lyndhurst’s 
‘Speech, 30 “ Hansard,” 1351. “ Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. viil. p. 108. 
+ The history of the passage of the Bill through the Houses will be found 
in “The Epoch of Reform,” c. ix. ; Poor Law and Municipal Reform, p. 127 e¢ 
seg.; “Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. viii., p. 103 e¢ seg.,p. 469; “The Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Lyndhurst” in “ Mornings of the Recess,” reprinted from 
the Zimes, vol. ii., pp. 28 to 31; Greville’s “ Journal,” vol. iii. c. xxxiii.; “ Fifty 
Years of the House of Lords,” c. vi. ; “ Municipal and Educational Reform,” 
. 68 e¢ seg. We are promised an official biography of Lord Lyndhurst by 
Fe Theodore Martin, the Prince Consort’s apologist. We await with curiosity 
the “ Apologia” which Sir Theodore will offer for Lyndhurst’s conduct between 
1835 and 1841, the most unprincipled profligate and disreputable in modern 
politics. 
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enable him to take a broader and more comprehensive view of the 
wants and institutions of England: though it is quite certain that it 
will prevent his ignoring, as there always is more or less of a tendency 
in members of Parliament to ignore, that complex provincial system 
which lies outside the metropolis, it is beset by certain obvious draw- 
backs, The man thus educated grows up indeed with activity, de- 
veloped ambitions, and with invigorated capacities. But, strongly con- 
vinced that the provincial corporation is the true unit of imperial 
government, he may be apt to forget that the same positive certainty 
and precision are not possible in imperial as in municipal affairs, that 
when the complexity of the subject-matter is infinitely increased, the 
method of procedure which was once applicable is applicable no longer, 
and that the burden of larger principles cannot be supported in the 
same attitude which was adequate to maintain the affairs of a town. 
Yet, if he has a native elasticity of mind, he will soon adapt himself to 
the new conditions. Municipal statesmanship will prove but a transient 
phase of his political development, and he will gradually become a 
power in the House of Commons by the exercise of the same gifts, 
accommodated to the changed circumstances, that have secured for 
him pre-eminence in his own municipality.”’* 

Two illustrations of the good and bad effects respectively of 
municipal trainings for Parliamentary duties occur to our mind. 
Richard Cobden served his political apprenticeship as one of the 
Aldermen of the newly created Corporation of Manchester. In the 
proceedings for its incorporation he was the moving spirit,t and 
his Parliamentary career attests the value of a municipal train- 
ing. On the other hand, of its drawbacks this is an example : 
One of the most recently elected members of the House of Com- 
mons, who has served several times the office of mayor in the 
town where he resides, after a few weeks’ experience of the 
House of Commons, told an astonished audience of friends and 
neighbours that “as a place of business he considered the House 
far inferior to the town council over which he had the honour to 
preside.” His friends will be agreeably surprised if he displays 
“a native elasticity of mind,” which will enable him to escape 
from the transient phase of municipal statesmanship and become 
a power in the House of Commons. 

The social effect of municipal reform has been great and bene- 
ficent. Mr. Molesworth, in his “ History of England,” points 
out— 

“That the Act had one most valuable though indirect effect, which 
was not contemplated perhaps by its authors, By putting an end to 





* “England,” chapter v., Municipal Government, pp. 56, 62, 63; the 
whole chapter is worth reading. 

+ Morley’s “ Life of Cobden,” vol. i. p. 122 ef  j 

¢ Mr. C. Campbell Ross, M.P. for St. Ives, and Mayor of Penzance. 
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the rights of apprenticeship and exclusive trading, it struck off one 
fetter on industry, as the Poor-law, in dealing with settlements, had 
struck off another. Both of them, by preventing men from trading 
and working where they would, interfered most mischievously with 
the freedom of labour.”* 


We must bring this over-long article to a close, and we cannot 
do so more appropriately than in the words of the most brilliant 
of the Parliamentary orators who supported the great measure 
the jubilee of which we celebrate: Macaulay—* after twenty- 
four hours’ most diligent consideration of its general principles” 
—uttered these memorable words: “I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it a wise, noble, and comprehensive measure, skil- 
fully framed for the healing of great distempers, for the securing 
at once of the public liberties, and of the public repose, and for 
the reconciling and knitting together of all the orders of the 
State.” 

Fifty years experience of the working of the measure sets its 
seal to the truth of this prophetic judgment, and establishes the 
foresight and statesmanship of the speaker. 


Notge.—The Appendix C. “The Reform Agony Week,” to the biography 
of “ James Mill,” by Professor Bain, to which we have before referred, con- 
tains interesting particulars of the part taken by Francis Place and Joseph 
Parkes during the crisis of May, 1832. It establishes the fact that it was 
Place who instigated the issuing of the memorable placard “‘ Go for Gold and 
Stop the Duke,” of which Sir John Cam Hobhouse said, “ Zhat’s the settler 
that has done it !” 





* Quoted by Mr. McCarthy: “Epoch of Reform,” p. 133. The Poor-law 
was in fact the first fruits of Reform in Parliament, vide ‘ Epoch,” &e., c. ix. 


p. 121. ; ; 
+ Speech, March 2, 1831, on motion for leave to introduce the Bill, “ Mis- 
cellaneous Writings and Speeches,” p. 483, edition 1871. 





Art. VII.—Tue Britisnu AssociATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


1. Reports of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 1831-82. 

2. Annual Addyresses of the Presidents of the British Associa- 
tion. 1831-82. 

3. Addresses of the Presidents of Sections at the Meetings of the 
Association. 1831-82. 


AVING successfully attained its scientific jubilee last year 
at the meeting in York, where it was first ushered into 
existence, the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
has continued its career towards accomplishing a centenary, with 
marked success at Southampton this year. Reviewing the past 
half-century since the foundation of the Association, the inquiring 
mind descries a vista of scientific and mental advancement that 
not only records the transactions of its own operations, but 
extends to those of the civilized world in general. Its advent 
occurred at a time when steam traffic on land and sea was 
struggling for its supremacy over all other modes of locomotion, 
in which it has succeeded as a victorious conqueror. At that 
period electricity emerged from an obscure experimental life in 
the laboratory to a full-fledged existence, under the divining rod 
of the immortal Faraday, who discovered the volta-electric or 
current induction; while Gauss and Weber, at Gottingen, 
actually established an electric telegraph, about two miles long. 
These discoveries were the precursors of that agency which has 
now become a household word, in conveying instantaneous 
thought and language, and promises to be the solar illuminator 
in the darkness of our nocturnal life. 

These are among the most modern elements of scientific dis- 
covery that have engaged the attention of members, but other 
profound subjects of antiquity, together with their later develop- 
ment, have not been neglected in the numerous discourses 
delivered. Viewing the special subjects treated in the different 
sections, we find almost an encyclopedia of science coming 
Within the grasp of the human intellect, in the papers read at 
them. Among these branches into which the main philosophic 
stream is divided, there have been learned discourses on the 
most ancient mathematical sciences that have engrossed the 
studies of savans since the eras of Euclid and Aristotle. These 
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and other sages have directed the way for succeeding generations 
to cultivate the exact and natural sciences that have developed 
into wondrous fields of fact and theory in our own age. To 
them we are bound to acknowledge their might of mind which 
produced the sparks that first illuminated the dark mysteries of 
science. What would be the sum of modern investigation if the 
past was ignored, and we had to begin de novo at the com- 
mencement of a new age? In all probability it would be uphill 
work, and acrimonious disputations to every step in the ladder 
of progress between pretentious dissentients. It becomes the 
modesty of the genuine man of science to acknowledge the 
benefits derived from the ancient progenitors of wisdom. To 
the honour of the founders and members of the British Asso- 
ciation this has been held as the leading tenet of their scientific 
creed. Each and all of its most distinguished disciples have 
upon appropriate occasions referred back to the days of anti- 
quity, and later ages, when pioneer philosophers advocated and 
advanced the cause of science; while they deprecated those who 
lauded the progress of the present over the past. On this point 
Professor Andrews, the President of the meeting at Glasgow in 
1876, remarked at the commencement of his Address :— 

“ The task of addressing this Association, always a difficult one, is 
not rendered easier when the meeting is held ina place which presents 
the rare combination of being at once an ancient seat of learning and a 
great centre of modern industry. Time will not permit me to refer 
to the distinguished men who in early days have left here their mark 
behind them; and I regret it the more, as there is a growing tendency 
to exaggerate the value of later discoveries, and to underrate the 
achievements of those who have lived before us.” 


Twenty-five men of mark in various upper grades of society, 
from doctors to dukes, have filled the presidential chair, indi- 
cating that the objects of the Association, and the tenour of the 
prelections, have been acceptable to the ranks of noblemen and 
distinguished officers, such as the Dukes of Devonshire, Buccleuch, 
and Argyll, the Earl of Harrowby, and General Sabine ; learned 
men, knighted for their high merits, including Sir W. G. Arm- 
strong, Sir Wm. R. Grove, Sir Joseph D. Hooker, Sir Wm. 
Thomson, Sir John Hawkshaw, Sir A. C. Ramsay, and Sir J. 
Lubbock, Bart.; professors in various universities and educa- 
tional institutions, comprising the well-known names of Dr. 
Richard Owen, Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Allen Thomson, Dr. T. 
Andrews, Dr. Allman, Tyndall, Huxley, Williamson, Stokes, W. 
Spottiswoode, President of the Royal Society; C. W. Siemens, 
D.C.L., LL.D., &c., and the Rev. T. R. Robinson, D.D. The 
obituary of the Presidents includes all the pioneer projectors of 
the Association, who presided at the early meetings; so that 
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new members have been elected to the chair, some of whom 
were mere boys when the veteran leaders first marshalled their 
philosophic forces in the army of science. However, it cannot 
be said that the prestige of the post has deteriorated under th 
command of these subalterns, who have been trained in the 
sectional chairs. 

In taking a cursory review of the various subjects treated at 
the sectional meetings before their Sub-Presidents, we find the 
whole arcana of science laid under contribution to carry out the 
general scheme propounded by the founders of the Association, 
which embraced also the amenities of its meetings. With a 
prescient knowledge of human nature, they saw that to make it 
a financial success it was prudent to render the meetings as 
attractive as possible, so that the general public might be in- 
duced to become Associates for the time being, if not yearly or 
life members. By arranging a skilful programme, to be carried 
out under the active administration of a paid Secretary and other 
officials, the outside public were invited to take an interest in its 
scientific proceedings, by setting up a sort of social relationship 
between the Members and Associates, so that in a measure they 
might practise gastronomy and gaiety between the intervals of 
profound prelections. 

Hence arose the rule that excursions out of doors, with 
refreshments by the way, and soirées indoors, having a buftet 
where light viands are served. To the stern philosopher this 
was held as an innovation on the rites of the temple of science, 
but the more liberal-minded professors and students of both 
sexes considered that Epicurus would be a fitting Mentor to 
advise them in studying the philosophy of Plato. The result was 
that many who knew little or nothing of science flocked to the 
meetings where the pabulum prepared was administered to both 
body and mind. And though the host of male and female 
Associates aided science only as listeners, they assisted materially 
in subscribing great part of the funds that enabled the Associa- 
tion to keep afloat. It was thus that the founders and their 
successors in the administration have been encouraged to per- 
severe in the original scheme to mingle philosophy with food and 
female society. Otherwise, a bare convention of members, re- 
stricted to the masculine gender, without the “feast of reason 
and the flow of soul,” with nothing but rigid rules for the 
guidance of the meetings, might have been swamped at the 
beginning, or lived a lingering life in semi-obscurity. 

As a rule, men of scientific attainments, acquired by the pure 
love of study, with a slender purse, are poor men, and few or no 
societies, composed of such members, can maintain their meet- 
ings, unless on the humblest scale. It is by the subscriptions of 
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the wealthy “ Fellows,” that the oldest and most flourishing of 
British societies hold their sway over the smaller fry. Examples. 
of these may be noted in the Royal Society and the Geogra- 
phical Society, where the bulk of those who add the coveted 
initials to their names have scarcely any pretension to a know- 
ledge of physics or geography in the abstract, which these associa- 
tions are formed to expound. No one observed this better than 
the late Sir Roderick Murchison, who engrafted the principal of 
public pecuniary subscribers on the list of the latter Society, 
entitling the contributor to assume the mystic letters, F.R.G.S. 
He was also one of the chief supporters for adopting the plan of 
inviting non-scientific members and associates to join the British 
Association, by an attractive programme. 

Whatever be said as to the enjoyment of freedom by the 
Associates, who are not elected, or are bound by any regulations 
beyond the purchase of a ticket, the proceedings have always 
been conducted with decorum. A leading feature in the subject- 
matter of the papers read, and discourses delivered, is their 
freedom from any objectionable passages. It may be mentioned 
that, if such appear, they are expunged by committees who 
supervise them before delivery, or return them if rejected ; so 
that not a sentence is allowed that might offend the most delicate 
listener, while all religious or political allusions are discounte- 
nanced. Perhaps the only approach to controversy is of the 
mildest character, during the discussion of some abstruse point 
that never raises the ire or indignation of the audience. Hence 
the number of ladies who by their presence grace the meetings 
of the Association, and listen quietly to the discourses or essays. 

Happily the days are past when the Huttonian and Wer- 
nerian theories of the plutonic or pluvial origin of strata in the 
earth’s crust, created a controversy of the most virulent kind 
among savans who professed to be platonic philosophers ; while 
presumptuous charlatans treated the wondrous fossil records of 
geology as simply plastic freaks of Nature. We can afford to 
laugh at their ephemeral discussions and speculations, as perhaps 
future generations may smile at the dogmatic opposition to the 
truths of profound wisdom and discoveries made in our day, 
such as the frivolous arguments advanced against the Darwinian 
doctrine of “ Evolution,” which are already being relegated to 
the limbo of lies. No doubt that doctrine was severely dealt 
with at the meetings of the British Association, but due respect 
was paid to the eminent naturalist by his opponents, who could 
not but recognize the modesty of Darwin’s arguments in support 
of his profound theory; while Wallace, Huxley, and other 
exponents of the doctrine fought manfully for its pre-eminence 
over a jumble of hypotheses that burst like bubbles, when this 
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‘solid ball of genius scattered them before the winds of debate. 
Nowadays, the meetings pass over without any serious scientific 
-disputes, while a pacific sentiment pervades the papers, and the 
peripatetic excursions are carried out in a gentlemanly manner. 

In reviewing the reports for the first fifty sessions we find that 
many of the meetings present some general scientific feature 
characteristic of its proceedings; and these, in a measure, have 
been foreshadowed by the Presidents in their Addresses, alluding 
to prominent subjects for treatment. Sometimes, astronomy is 
the leading theme, elevating the disquisitions on that supreme 
of all sciences, and carrying the minds of the members beyond 
‘this sublunary sphere. Sometimes, terrestrial topics enchain 
their intellects by investigating the latest discoveries in geology, 
or geographical exploration, elucidated by the presence of one or 
more renowned explorers. Sometimes, the aérial envelope of 
the earth with its weather changes is the practical postulate for 
inquiry ; and, anon, the researches by scientific navigators into 
the formerly supposed unfathomable ocean, with its myriads of 
molluscs building up its bed, are described and illustrated by 
expeditionary savans. Sometimes, the volcanic forces which 
have rendered the earth habitable to air-breathing creatures is 
the thrilling theme, when some great earthquake or eruption 
asserts the instability of rocks supposed to be immovable. 
Sometimes, the natural history of the beings that breathe on the 
land, and those that respire in the sea, absorb the general atten- 
tion, or the vegetable kingdom evolves botanical treatises for the 
edification of those who study that delightful science. And last, 
but not least, the yet undeveloped powers of electricity lead to 
demonstrations of light and the principles of motion, undreamt 
-of by the wisest of the past generation, which is now understood 
by the least scientific Associates of the British Association, while 
the discourses on discoveries in the application of gases render 
the Chemical Section at times the leading topics of the meetings. 
Other sciences, not enumerated, tend to fill up the time with 
essays of specific instruction for the delectation of their authors ; 
but in harmony with each meeting as a whole, so that the 
ensemble is attuned in its parts, like those of a grand opera, 
where the chorus forms the fittest setting for a solo. 

Perhaps the least known to the general public, yet one of the 
most worthy of the Presidents, was Professor Thomas Andrews, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., and Hon. F.R.S.E., who presided at 
Glasgow, in 1876, and who is already alluded to in the opening 
of our paper :— 


“Of his antecedents one might sum up what was characteristic of 
Dr. Andrews’ position among the great scientific men of the period 
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by stating that he was discovered by his discoveries. Even were 
Faraday still alive we should make bold to say that there was no other 
great scientific man that, through the whole of a long career, kept 
himself so free from worldly ambition, indeed, even unknown to the 
world, who, like Andrews, worked and worked, and did great things, 
merely because he could not help acting as the spirit moved him. It 
does not lessen his glory that he is not known to the multitude, but 
being elected President of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science he cannot fail to become a light among his scientific col- 
leagues.” 


This was the notice that introduced the modest man to the 
meeting, adding his achievements in scientific discovery as 
follows :—Researches on the Heat Disturbances involved in 
Chemical Reaction ; Researches on Ozone, and on the Behaviour 
of Gases under the Exceptional Conditions of Temperature and 
Pressure, 

That meeting was one of the most successful and numerously 
attended of any on the records of the Association. The total 
number of tickets issued was 2,702, made up as follows :—Oid 
life members, 208 ; new life members, 315; new annual mem- 
bers, 206; associates, 1,231; ladies, 687; foreign members, 24. 
The money drawn amounted to £2,919. Grants for scientific 
purposes were made to the amount of £1,600. Among the 
eminent members present were the Duke of Argyle, Sir Wyville 
Thomson, just returned from the Challenger Expedition ; Com- 
mander Cameron also arrived after his exploration in Africa ; 
Dr. Carpenter, Sir Wm. Thomson, and many other professors. 

From the tenour of the President’s Address the leading charac- 
teristics of the meeting were, Astronomical, Aérial, and Aquatic. 
In adverting to the “Transit of Venus” observed that year, he 
said :— 

“The passage of Venus over the sun’s disk is an event which cannot 
be passed over without notice, although many of the circumstances 
connected with it have already become historical. It was to observe 
this rare astronomical phenomenon, on the occasion of its former occur- 
rence in 1769, that Captain Cook's memorable voyage to the Pacific 
was undertaken, in the course of which he explored the coast of New 
South Wales, and added that great country to the possessions of the 
British Crown. 

“As the transit of Venus gives the most exact method of calcu- 
lating the distance of the earth from the sun, extensive preparations 
were made on the last occasion for observing it at selected stations— 
from Siberia in the northern to Kerguelen’s Land in the southern lati- 
tudes. The great maritime powers vied with each other to turn the 
opportunity to the best account; and Lord Lindsay had the spirit to 
equip at his own expense the most complete expedition that left the 
shores of thiscountry. Some of the most valuable stations in southern 
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latitudes were desert islands, rarely free from mist or tempest, and 
without harbours or shelter of any kind. The landing of the instru- 
ments was in many cases attended with great difliculty and even 
personal risk, 

“Photography lent its aid to record automatically the progress 
of the transit. The observations of M. Janssen at Nagasaki in 
Japan were of special interest. Looking through a violet-blue 
glass, he saw Venus two or three minutes before the transit began, 
having the appearance of a pale round spot near the edge of the sun. 
Immediately after contact the segment of the planet's disk, as seen 
on the face of the sun, formed with what remained of this spot a 
circle, The pale spot when first seen was, in short, a partial eclipse 
of the solar corona, which was thus proved beyond dispute to be 
a luminous atmosphere surrounding the sun. Indications were at 
the saine time obtained of the existence of an atmosphere around 
Venus.” 


From the Astronomical subject, President Andrews proceeded 
to consider that difficult question in Meteorology which treats of 
Aérolites :— 


“ Our knowledge of aérolites,” he remarked, “has of late years 
been greatly increased ; and I cannot occupy a few moments of your 
time more usefully than by briefly referring to the subject. So 
recently as 1860 the most remarkable meteoric fall on record, not 
even excepting that of L’Aigle, occurred near the village of New 
Concord, Ohio. On a day when no thunder-clouds were visible, loud 
sounds were heard resembling claps of thunder, followed by a large 
fall of meteoric stones, some of which were seen to distinctly strike 
the earth. One stone above fifty pounds in weight buried itself to 
the depth of two feet in the ground, and when dug out was found to 
be still warm. ... + 

“Of the meteoric origin of these masses of iron, or rather an alloy 
of iron and nickel, there is little room for doubt, although no record 
exists of their fall. Sir Edward Sabine, whose life has been devoted 
with rare fidelity to the pursuit of science, and to whose untiring 
efforts the Association largely owes the position it now occupies, was 
the pioneer of the newer discoveries in meteoric science. Eight-and- 
fifty years ago he visited, with Captain Ross, the northern shores of 
Baffin’s Bay, and made the interesting discovery that the knife-blades 
used by the Esquimaux in the vicinity of the Arctic Highlands were 
formed of meteoric iron. ‘This observation was afterwards fully 
confirmed ; and scattered blocks of meteoric iron have been found 
from time to time in Baffin’s Bay. But it was not till 1870 that the 
meteoric treasures of Baffin’s Bay were truly discovered. In that 
year Nordenskiéld found at a part of the shore, difficult of approach 
even in moderate weather, enormous blocks of meteoric iron, the 
largest weighing nearly twenty tons, imbedded in a ridge of basaltic 
rock. The interest of this observation is greatly enhanced by the 
circumstance that these masses of meteoric iron, like the basalt with 
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which they are associated, do not belong to the present geological 
epoch, but must have fallen long before the actual arrangement of 
Jand and sea existed—during, in short, the Middle Tertiary, or 
Miocene period of Lyell. The meteoric origin of these iron masses 
from Ovifak has been called in question by Lawrence Smith; and it 
is no doubt possible that they may have been raised by upheaval 
from the interior of the earth. I have indeed myself shown by a 
magneto-chemical process that metallic iron, in particles so fine that 
they have never yet been actually seen, is everywhere diffused through 
the Miocene basalt of Slieve Mish in Antrim, and may likewise be 
discovered by careful search in almost all igneous and many meta- 
morphic rocks.” 


In referring to recent scientific expeditions, he gave precedence 
to that under the direction of Sir Wyville Thomson, in H.M.S. 
Challenger, for the purpose of investigating the natural pheno- 
mena of the deep sea; he stated that the safe return of the ship, 
after an absence of three and a half years, was a subject of general 
congratulation. That our knowledge of the various forms of 
animal life, and of the remains of animal life, which occur, it is 
now known, over large tracts of the bed of the ocean, is chiefly 
derived from the observations made in the Challenger, and in 
the previous deep-sea expeditions which were organized by Sir 
Wyville Thomson and Dr. Carpenter. The physical observations, 
especially those on the temperature of the ocean, which were 
systematically conducted throughout the whole voyage of the 
vessel, have already supplied valuable data for the resolving of 
the great question of ocean-currents. Upon this question, which 
has been discussed with singular ability, but under different 
aspects, by Dr. Carpenter and Mr. Croll, he could not attempt 
then to enter; nor would he venture to forestall, by any crude 
analysis of his own, the narrative which Sir Wyville Thomson had 
kindly undertaken to give of his own achievements, and of those 
of his staff during their long scientific cruise. 

Following the opinions expressed by President Andrews, we 
abstain from giving even a précis of that undertaking, especially 
as our limited space precludes us from doing justice to it. At 
the same time it accords with the plan of this paper to allude 
to the results shown by Capt. F. J. Evans, C.B., F.RS., the 
President of the Section discussing Geography on the occasion, 
Reviewing that branch of science known as the “ Physical Geo- 
graphy of the Sea,” he said :— 


“We had now reached a new starting-point in reference to many of 
our conceptions of the physics of the globe. There was opened up, 
for example, as fair a general knowledge of the depression of the bed 
of large oceanic areas below the sea level as of the lands of the adjacent 
continents above the universal zero line. We learned for the first time 
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by the Challenger’s results that the unbroken range of ocean in the 
Southern Hemisphere is much shallower than the Northern Seas, and 
that it has no features approaching in character those profound depths 
of 27,000 und 23,500 feet found in the abysses of the North Pacific 
and North Atlantic Oceans. One grand feature in common to all 
oceans was this—that the fringe of the seaboard of the great continents 
and islands from the depth of a few hundred feet below the sea level 
was, as a rule, abruptly precipitous to depths of 10,000 and 12,000 
feet. Vast in extent as were these depressed regions—for they must 
recollect that they occupied an area three times greater than the dry 
land of the globe, and that a temperature just above the freezing-point 
-of Fahrenheit prevailed in the dense liquid layers covering them—life 
was sustained even in the most depressed and coldest parts; while in 
those areas equivalent in depression below the sea level to that of 
European Alpine regions above, animal life abundantly prevailed, 
structural forms, complicated in arrangement, elegant in appearance, 
and often lively in colour, clothed extensive districts; other regions 
apparently formed the sepulchral resting-place of organisms which, 
when living, existed near their surface ; their skeletons, as it had been 
graphically put, thus ‘ raining down in one continuous shower through 
the intervening miles of sea-water.’ Geological formations, stamped 
with the permanency of ages, common to us denizens of the dry land, 
appeared too in these regions to be in the course of evolution; forces 
‘involving the formation of mineral concretions on a grand scale were 
at work; life was abundant everywhere in the surface and the sub- 
surface waters of the oceans ; in fine, life and death, reproduction and 
‘decay, were active in whatever depths had been attained.” 


In the same Section at this meeting reference was made to the 
successful accomplishment of his land journey by Commander 
Cameron across the tropical regions of Southern Africa; the 
details of which he left to the explorer himself, who subse- 
quently related the salient points of the country and people he 
passed on his way, to a numerous and appreciative audience. 
As a rule, no meetings are so attractive to the general run of 
members and associates as those where geographical discovery 
is the theme, and a new successfui field of exploration is described 
in propria persona by the explorer. Such were the meetings 
when Livingstone, under the guidance of Sir Roderick Murchison, 
first recounted his geographical discoveries in South Africa, after 
a@ sojourn there of sixteen years, when he was almost unknown to 
the outer world; while he endeavoured to solve the ancient 
mysterious problem concerning the sources of the Nile. 

The results of these extraordinary wanderings of a missionary, 
with a Bible in one hand to convert the black heathen, and a 
sextant in the other to observe the latitudes and longitudes of an 
unknown region, are matters of geographical history, and Chris- 
tian fortitude, that redound to the honour of British explorers, 
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as unexcelled achievements in modern times. It is not our pur- 
pose in this paper to revert to the discovery of the great lake 
sources of the Nile, so bravely and scientifically carried out by 
Baker, Speke, and subsequent explorers of South Africa; but to 
the finding of the long-lost veteran Dr. Livingstone in search of 
those conduits of a mighty river, who was numbered with the 
martyrs of science in his quest, forms a chapter in geographical 
history that will remain a record of British geographical enter- 
prise for all time. The demonstration of this denouément of a 
scientific drama was developed at the Brighton meeting of the 
British Association in 1872. 

On this occasion the knowledge that the characteristic of the 
meeting would be geographical, brought together a rare assem- 
blage of distinguished geographers and interested Associates, to 
witness the discussion of the statement made by the most ener- 
getic newspaper correspondent of the day from America, who 
found the lost explorer, and established for himself a character 
for geographical research which afterwards culminated in the 
discovery of the vast region through whence the upper affluents 
of the Congo or Zaire flow to feed that great stream, hitherto a 
blank on the maps of South Africa. 

The appearance on the platform of Mr. H. M. Stanley, the 
courageous traveller who had overcome the danger of the pesti- 
lential region through which he penetrated his way, devastated 
by native insurrections, and ultimately to clasp the hand of the 
Scottish explorer in the unknown lands of Africa, was, as it ought 
to have been, enthusiastically received by the members and 
associates of the British Association; excepting a paltry 
sprinkling of cavillers, who treated his statement with doubt 
and disagreeable discussions, because he happened to be 
an American and not an Englishman, sent out as a journalist, 
by the munificent proprietor of the New York Herald, Mr. 
Bennett, with an order to find Livingstone at any cost, and 
succour him if found alive. On this occasion Stanley satisfac- 
torily proved by an unvarnished tale how he succeeded in his 
mission, in finding the lost explorer, reduced to distress, whom 
he relieved, and afterwards continued his journey with Living- 
stone along the unexplored shores of Lake ‘Tanganyika. 

Those who know the buildings of Brighton where George IV. 
erected a seraglio in the Oriental style, will remember the 
spacious apartments of that palace. These were all devoted to 
the meetings, and served to give ¢éclat to them by their elegance. 
The writer of this paper was present on that occasion, and consi- 
ders that it was one of, if not the most successful display of the 
surroundings and social amenities of the Association, excelling all 
others before it, and not surpassed since. There the popular 
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science of geography was in the ascendant; and the guest of the 
long-lost Livingstone formed the leading subject of discourse. 
As it was known that, in addition to Livingstone’s own despatches, 
papers were to be read by Stanley on his exploration of the 
northern end of Lake Tanganyika in company with Dr. Living- 
stone; and by Colonel Grant, the companion and associate of 
Speke in the discovery of the Victoria Nyanza, there was a great 
oop in the hall under the dome where the meeting took 
ace. 

That spacious rotunda contained seats for two thousand spec- 
tators, and these were filled, by not only the élite of the British 
Association, but dignitaries of English and foreign fame. Among 
the latter were the late Emperor of the French, the Empress 
Eugenie, and the luckless Prince Imperial. They were con- 
ducted to their seats in the front row, facing the platform. 
Their reception by the crowded company was of the warmest 
character. When Mr. Stanley arrived he was introduced to the 
Imperial party by Mr. Galton, the President of the Section on 
Geography, and immediately afterwards ascended the platform, 
where he was received with loud cheering, which was renewed 
most heartily upon rising to read his papers. Beside him sat the 
black boy Kalulu, who had been in the employ of Livingstone. 

The Chairman, in announcing the programme of proceedings 
for the day, explained the circumstances connected with Dr. 
Livingstone’s discoveries previous to Mr. Stanley’s expedition. 
About six years ago (1866) the rumour reached England of Dr. 
Livingstone’s death ; but Mr. Young’s expedition had entirely 
disproved that. Since that time letters had been received from 
Livingstone himself, in 1867, 1868, and 1869. The road from 
the east coast of Africa to Ujiji was first opened up by Burton 
and Speke, who found that at that time it was a road along 
which there was no difficulty in sending supplies, and supplies 
were actually sent to Ujiji along the road in accordance with the 
request which Livingstone had made in one of his letters. In 
1869, however, the cholera broke out, and afterwards wars com- 
menced which closed, or almost closed, the road for caravans. 
The Royal Geographical Society were considering what steps they 
should take, when they heard that Mr. Stanley had actually 
started. Supplies and letters were therefore placed in Mr. 
Stanley’s hands to deliver to Dr. Livingstone, and not wishing in 
any way to compete with an existing expedition, they took no 
further steps, until a rumour, happily unfounded, reached England 
that Mr. Stanley’s expedition was broken up, and he himself 
prostrate with fever. ‘They therefore sent out their expedition 
in December, 1871, but at that very time Mr. Stanley had shaken 
hands with Livingstone at Ujiji, and when the expedition arrived 
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on the coast of Africa, the advanced return party of Mr. Stanley 


appeared, and in a few days Mr. Stanley himself. 

The story of how the young and aged traveller met ; how they 
started together on a voyage of discovery over Lake Tanganyika, 
which Livingstone termed a picnic compared to his trying 
travels ; how he discovered a new species of gorilla, fairer in the 
skin than the one discovered in north tropical Africa by M. 
Du Chaillu ; these and many other incidents form a thrice-told 
tale with which the public are acquainted, and which it is not 
necessary to enter into. Suffice it to give the following views of 
an eminent geographer who was present on the occasion :— 


“ Sir Henry Rawlinson said, he was glad to have the opportunity of 
bearing testimony to the great value which the Royal Geographical 
Society attached to Mr. Stanley’s services, and also of expressing their 
high opinion entertained of his merit as a traveller. In forcing his 
way from the sea to Tanganyika, through a country desolated by sick- 
ness and war, successfully braving all dangers and difficulties, in order 
to succour Livingstone, animated by the hope of doing so, and acting 
in the spirit of honourable loyalty to his employers, reflected the 
greatest credit upon him personally, and on the country which had the 
honour of calling him citizen, As there had been some misconception 
on this subject, he took the present opportunity of disclaiming on the 
part of the Royal Geographical Society the slightest feeling of jealousy 
in this matter. He was especially glad to refer to the Address he 
delivered to the Geographical Society at the commencement of the last 
session, in which he announced Mr. Stanley’s journey into the interior 
of Africa, wished him every possible success, and stated that, if he 
succeeded in discovering and rescuing Livingstone, he would be re- 
ceived in this country with the same cordial spirit and the same honour 
which would have been conferred on any Englishman who had done 
it. While as Englishmen they all honoured Mr. Stanley as a geo- 
grapher, they attached especial importance to the work Mr. Stanley 
and Dr. Livingstone had been engaged upon—namely, the exploration 
of Inner Africa. 

“Livingstone had, no doubt, achieved a great geographical success in 
discovering the great interior system of river beds, but from his letters 
it was evident to the very last he had strong misgivings about his 
being on the Nile basin. Over and over again he said it had occurred to 
him that he might have been on the Congo. Why? No doubt on account 
of the tale told by one of his own instruments. He said distinctly in 
his letters that he followed down this river system from the water's 
‘bed 7,000 feet high to a point four degrees south, where his aneroid 
barometer showed he had reached a level of about 2,000 feet. He 
knew that was the level ascribed to Gondokoro—he said so himself— 
and consequently it must have occurred to him that the Nile could 
not run 1,000 miles without any difference of level. What did really 
become of this great river system, which he had discovered, it was im- 
possible to say authoritatively.” 
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This refers to the Lualaba and its affluents, which Stanley 
subsequently explored, and astonished the world by his intrepid 
voyage down that stream, over a succession of cataracts, where he 
lost his right-hand white men, and where his brave black fellows 
were exposed to hostile and sanguinary natives; but he himself 
was victorious, and traced the river to its outlet on the west 
coast, proving it to be the upper sources of the Congo, as sur- 
mised by Livingstone. At the meeting that expedition was in 
contemplation, and the judicious remarks of Sir Heary Rawlinson 
acted like oil poured on troubled waters, so the controversy on 
the topic, which at one time was becoming acrimonious, dwindled 
down to silence. 

During that year (1872) the Japanese Ambassador Iwakura 
arrived in England, and was invited down to Brighton, together 
with his colleagues of the Embassy, and Sir Harry Parkes, the 
British Minister in Japan, under whose guidance they had been 
placed by Earl Granville, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. A special object of their visit to the meeting of the 
British Association was to hear a paper delivered in the Geo- 
graphical Section, on the “ Topography of Yedo,” the Japanese 
capital, afterwards named Tokio, which was pleasing to the 
members of the Embassy who were present, though they under- 
stood but little of the English, as the reader had a large map of 
the city, comprising forty square feet, constructed in Yedo, 
showing the creditable position of Japanese cartography. The 
following is from a printed report of the proceedings on the occa- 
sion, and a summary of the paper :— 


‘On the 20th of August, a paper on the ‘City of Yedo,’ was read 
before the British Association, at Brighton, by Mr. Samuel Mossman— 
formerly editor of the North China Herald, and who has been recently 
in Japan. During the reading, the Japanese ambassadors and their 
suite, accompanied by Sir Henry Parkes, occupied seats in front of the 
platform specially placed there. Mr. Mossman referred frequently to 
a native plan of the City of Yedo, on a scale of eight inches to the mile, 
and covering a superficies of forty square feet. In describing the 
position of the city, and alluding to its history, he stated that the 
ancient name of Yedo signified ‘ River’s Door,’ derived from its geo- 
graphical situation at the entrance to the Ogava, or ‘Great River,’ 
which divided the town into two parts. In 1808, its title was altered 
to Tokio, or ‘ Eastern Capital,’ on the Mikado taking up his perma- 
nent residence there, after the expulsion and deposition of the Shio- 
goon, or Tycoon, whose ancestors had ruled with undivided sway over 
its inhabitants for many centuries. According to the plan he now 
exhibited, prepared by native surveyors, the circumference of the city 
had been computed approximately at twenty-four miles, and its area 
at thirty-six square miles. Yedo proper was divided into three parts, 
—namely, the centre, called Siro, ‘ the Castle;’ Soto Siro, ‘ outside 
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the castle ;’ and Midzi, or the town and suburbs. Siro, with a cir- 
cumference of nearly five miles, and covering an area of two square 
miles, contained the palaces of the late Shiogoon, now appropriated 
by the Mikado, the legitimate sovereign of Japan. These, surrounded 
by ramparts and a moat, formed a strong citadel. Outside these 
ramparts were a second and third line of defence, formed by high 
walls and several canals. In these quarters were the palaces of the 
great Damios of feudal nobility, the halls of the Legislature, and the 
Council of State, and the offices of the Administration. From the 
palace of the Mikado, which rose in the centre high above the others, 
rose a square tower, of several stories, richly ornamented. The two 
royal palaces had not, however, the character of magnificence which 
had been ascribed to them. On the contrary, they exhibited that 
entire simplicity of furnishing and decoration, both within and with- 
out, which distinguished all Japanese buildings, except temples. 
Within the precincts of Siro there was neither dwelling nor public 
edifice inhabited by ordinary citizens, the nobles and their retinues 
alone being privileged to reside in this imperial quarter. Almost 
every residence was surrounded by a moat, crossed by small bridges, 
leading into the main thoroughfares, where the canals were spanned 
by eighteen wide public bridges. By the side of the principal canal 
there was a picturesque promenade, and the walks round the castle 
were beautifully bordered with flowering plants, and the footpaths 
kept scrupulously clean, The palaces of the Daimios were plain, 
even to a fault, and all the stories among foreigners, regarding the 
splendour of the palaces, were mere fictions. Across the outer canal 
was the celebrated Nip-pon Bashi, or ‘ Bridge of Japan,’ built of 
cedar wood, having balustrades ornamented with designs in copper. 
It was situated in the great street of Yedo, which is fifty paces wide, 
forming the central division of the To-kai-do, or national thoroughfare 
through the island of Nip-pon to Hakodadi, in the northern isle of 
Yesso, and in a south-west direction to Nagasaki, in the Isle Kiusiu, 
being a continuous road that would compare with our own turnpike 
roads, of not much Jess than a thousand miles in length. From this 
bridge all distances in the realm are calculated. The Japanese had 
from an early period recognized the advantages to be derived from 
good roads and the means of rapid communication between the pro- 
vinces and the seat of Government. 

“To the eastward of the castle was the business quarter, inhabited 
by the trading-classes, This large district was subdivided into 


seventy-eight sections, which can be isolated by large wooden gates 


during any commotion, and always guarded by an efficient police 
force. A great part of the remaining suburban district is inhabited by 
industrious agriculturists, neat little villages being dotted about the 
rice fields, vegetable gardens, and orchards. There were also some 
extensive pleasure grounds, and gardens for public entertainments. 
Here, also, were to be seen some extensive spacious domains and town 
residences of the great Daimios, such as Mito, Owari, and Kango. 
These covered a superficies of nearly three square miles, where 
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formerly the retainers of each nobleman, not less than ten thousand 
in number, were quartered in strong barracks Under the 
legitimate rule of the Mikado and his reformed Government, the 
prospects of the prosperity of Yedo under the new appellation of 
Tokio were most encouraging; and, with a continued progress in its 
public works, and the introduction of institutions on European models, 
the Japanese capital bade fair to be, in time, the London of the far East.” 


Sir Harry Parkes, at the conclusion of the paper, said— 


“ He was glad to have an opportunity of supplementing, by a few 
remarks, the excellent paper which had just been read. In the last 
few paragraphs Mr. Mossman had justly described Yedo as being in a 
transition state, the city sharing, of course, with the whole of Japan 
the great changes in that country. One of these changes which some 
might object to as interfering with the picturesque appearance of the 
capital, was the introduction of the railway from the seaboard. This, 
however, was but one of many improvements introduced by the pre- 
sent Government.” 

After giving a succinct account of the revolution which 
brought about these changes, and the prominent features of 
Japanese geography, together with the survey of the coast by 
British officers, he finished by saying :— 


“ The Japanese Government had shown themselves very liberal in 
assisting our marine surveyors. The sea between the Japanese isles 
and the mainland had been thoroughly surveyed, and the officers 
making the survey had always met with a warm and cordial reception 
from the people. We knew pretty well the outline of the coast, and 
what was now wanted for the benefit of Japan, not less than the 
benefit of other nations, was that the physical geography of the country 
should be studied. If they would make use of such knowledge as they 
could obtain from Europe, they would be able undoubtedly to turn the 
large resources of the country to good account. What had been done 
hitherto was a very good earnest of what would be accomplished. The 
very fact of these gentlemen from Japan being present justified 
him in saying this, seeing that the chief member of the mission had 
taken a part second to none in working out those great changes which 
had been spoken of, and who had been ably supported in that great 
work by his colleagues present. These gentlemen had come with the 
professed object of finding out how far what they had observed in this 
country was applicable to Japan, and in this fact he saw reason to 
hope that in future the foreign relations of Japan would be conducted 
on as liberal a footing as we desired.” 


Sir John Bowring, as the first British Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Yedo, expressed his approbation of the views enun- 
ciated by Sir Harry Parkes; and said it was to him especially a 
source of the highest gratification to see a number of Japanese 
noblemen coming from their country, many thousand miles 
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away, and interesting themselves in the proceedings of the 
British Association. 

The next noticeable meeting was at York last year, where the 
Association held their first gathering in 1831: hence it was the 
fiftieth anniversary or semi-centenary of its existence. None of 
the early founders were alive to honour the occasion, but their 
younger successors were there, such as Sir John Lubbock, who 
was inducted as President; Sir William Thomson, Professor 
Huxley, Professor Owen, Sir J. Hooker, Professor Roscoe, Pro- 
fessor Flower, Dr. Allman, Mr. Spottiswoode, Mr. A. C. Ramsay, 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer. Besides these home celebrities, Pro- 
fessor Barker, President of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, was present, with the following members 
from the United States:—Dr. Asa Gray (Harvard), Professor 
Whitney (Beloit College), Mr. G. B. Eads, C.E. (St. Louis), Mr. 
Woolsey Johnson (Annapolis), Professor Marsh (Yale College), 
Dr. T. Craig (John Hopkins’ University), and Mr. H. A. Row- 
land (Baltimore). With such an assemblage of scientific savans, 
and an auditory comprising upwards of two thousand members 
and associates, of whom five hundred were ladies, and seventeen 
foreigners, President Lubbock had a heavy task before him to 
command general attention, and he succeeded admirably in 
delivering his comprehensive and elaborate Address. Of course 
a retrospect of the past records of science since the first meeting 
of the Association, naturally fell to be comprised in it; and this 
was done with due regard to all those discussed in the Sections. 
But as an eminent naturalist, Sir John gave precedence to the 
physical sciences, and so did his collaboratewr, Professor Huxley, 
in his Address on the Rise and Progress of Paleontology. Thus 
the characteristic of the meeting may be appropriately termed 
the Natural History Meeting. Accordingly the President, after 
expressing the thanks of the Association to the City of York for 
the welcome it had received, and its extreme satisfaction at being 
able to meet on its thirtieth anniversary in its mother city, he 
commenced to sum up in his Address the principal scientific 
results of the last half century, dwelling especially on those with 
which the Association was directly concerned, from which we 
extract the following brief paragraphs :— 


“Fifty years ago it was the general opinion that animals and plants 
came into existence just as we now see them. We took pleasure in 
their beauty; their adaptation to their habits and mode of life in 
many cases could not be overlooked or misunderstood. Nevertheless 
the book of Nature was like some richly illuminated missal, written in 
an unknown tongue, the graceful forms of the letters, the beauty of 
the colouring, excited our wonder and admiration; but of the true 
meaning little was known to us; indeed we scarcely realized that there 
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was any meaning to decipher. Now glimpses of the truth are 
gradually revealing themselves; we perceive that there is a reason— 
and in many cases we know what that reason is—for every difference in 
form, in size, and in colour; for every bone and every feather, almost 
for every hair. Moreover, every problem which is solved opens out 
vistas, as it were, of others perhaps even more interesting. With this 
great change the name of our illustrious countryman Darwin is 
intimately associated, and the year 1859 will always be memorable 
in science as having produced his great work on ‘The Origin of 
Species.’ In the previous year he and Wallace published short 
papers, in which they clearly state the theory of natural selection, at 
which they had simultaneously and independently arrived. We 
cannot wonder that Darwin’s views should at first have excited 
great opposition. Nevertheless from the first they have met with 
powerful support, especially in this country, from Hooxer, Huxley, 
and Herbert Spencer. The theory is based on four axioms :— 
‘(1) That no two animals or plants in Nature are identical in all 
respects; (2) that the offspring tend to inherit the peculiarities of 
the parents; (3) that of those who come into existence, only a small 
number reach maturity; (4) that those which are, on the whole, 
best adapted to the circumstances in which they are placed are most 
likely to leave descendants.’ Darwin commenced this work by 
discussing the causes and extent of variability in animals, and the 
origin of domestic varieties; he showed the impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing between varieties and species, and pointed out the wide 
differences which man has produced in some cases—as, for instance, 
in our domestic pigeons, all unquestionably descended from a common 
stock. He dwelt on the struggle for existence (which has since 
become a household word), and which, inevitably resulting in the 
survival of the fittest, tends gradually to adapt any race of animals 
to the conditions in which it occurs. While thus, however, showing 
the great importance of natural selection, he attributed to it no 
exclusive influence, but fully admitted that other causes—the use and 
disuse of organs, sexual selection, &c.—had to be taken into con- 
sideration.” 


Then followed a disquisition on the doctrine of “ Evolution,” 
which has become the basis of biological investigations by the 
principal professors and students of Natural History throughout 
the world. Sir John Lubbock stated that he commenced with 
that branch of the sciences because it was the one with which he 
was best conversant ; but in his Address—the longest delivered at 
the Association—he reviewed every science coming under the 
purview of the different sections from A. to G., and gave a general 
account of the progress each had made during the previous fifty 
years. It opened up the business of the meeting with great éclat 
among the members and associates, and was heartily responded 
to by the Mayor and municipal authorities of York, who treated 
their visitors with unbounded hospitality, and brought to a fitting 
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conclusion the jubilee of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

This year saw the beginning of a fresh departure on the 
road to the centennial goal, and, as if to illumine the onward 
path, it may be characterized as the Electric Light Meeting. 
Dr. Siemens, who occupied the President’s chair, though born a 
foreigner, is a representative electrician, discoverer, and inveutor in 
England, his adopted country, by the production of machinery to 
practically elucidate the principles he has propounded. With 
these objects in view the Council of the Association, in selecting 
Southampton as their next place of meeting hit happily upon the 
town most convenient to the metropolis, where not only the 
electric lights but the gas lights, on an improved principle, could 
be exhibited to the best advantage. These accessories tu illustrate 
practically the papers read on the subjects, not only illuminated 
the halls within doors, but enlightened the town outside by the 
display of the electric light at the docks, and rows of Sugg’s 
patent gas lamps along the leading thoroughfare, which turned 
the streets of the southern seaport into crowded promenades of 
delighted townspeople. The debatable question of the electric 
light versus the gas light, as a means of public and private illu- 
mination, formed a prominent part of the President’s Address, 
which was received with general approval, from the impartiality 
of his views. He opened his Address by saying :— 

“ At this the first ordinary gathering in the second half century of 
the history of the Association, it behoved them to consider what were 
the strong points to rely upon for the continuance of a career of 
success and usefulness. The advancement of the last fifty years had 
rendered theory and practice so interdependent, that an intimate union 
between them was a matter of absolute necessity for our future progress. 
It was to the man of science who also gave attention to practical 
questions, and to the practitioner who devoted part of his time to the 
prosecution of strictly scientific investigatious, that we owed the rapid 
progress of the present day, both merging more and more into one 
class—that of pioneers in the domain of Nature.” 


After entering into the abstract principles of electric science, 
regarding the unit measures of the “ practical system,” as distin- 
guished from the “ absolute system,” Dr. Siemens then continued 
to consider electric energy thus :— 


“The largest and most extensive application of electric energy at 
the present time was to lighting, but, considering how much had been 
said and written of late, for and against this new illuminant, he would 
here confine himself to a few general remarks. The principal argu- 
ment in favour of the electric light was furnished by its immunity 
from products of combustion, which not only heat the lighted apart- 
ments, but substitute carbonic acid gas and deleterious sulphur com- 
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pounds for the oxygen upon which respiration depend: electric 
light was white instead of yellow; and that enabled them to see 
pictures, furniture, and flowers as by daylight. It supported growing 
plants, instead of poisoning them; and by its means they could carry 
on photography and many other industries at night as well as in the 

It could no longer be a matter of reasonable doubt, 
therefore, that electric lighting would take its place as a public 
illuminant; and that even though its cost should be found greater 
than that of gas, it would be preferred for the lighting of drawing- 
rooms and dining-rooms, theatres, and concert-rooms, printing estab- 
lishments, and factories, also the cabins and engine-rooms of passenger 
steamers, Assuming the cost of electric light to be practically 
the same as gas, the preference for one or other would in each 
application be decided on its own ground of relative convenience ; but 
he ventured to think that gas-lighting would hold its own as the poor 
man’s friend. Gas was an institution of the utmost value to the 
artisan. It required hardly any attention, was supplied upon regu- 
lated terms, and gave with what should be a cheerful light, a genial 
warmth, which often saved the lighting of a fire. The time was, 
moreover, not far distant, he ventured to think, when both rich and 
poor would largely resort to gas as the most convenient, the cleanest, 
and the cheapest of heating agents; and when raw coal would be seen 
only at the colliery or the gas-works,” 


In the Addresses by the Presidents of Sections, the one on 
Geography, by Sir Richard Temple, bore away the palm. It was 
a comprehensive account of the “ Plateau of Mid-Asia,” and the 
ramifications of the rivers that derived their sources in that 
elevated table-land, which has been designated by the Asiatics 
as “The Roof of the World.” 


“This area is shaped somewhat of an irregular rhomboid,” Sir 
Richard remarked, “ completely enclosed by six grand ranges of moun- 
tains—namely, the Himalayas, looking south towards India; the Pamir, 
looking west towards Central Asia; the Altai, looking north towards 
Siberia; the Yablonoi, looking north-east towards eastern Siberia; the 
Yungling and the Inshan (inclusive of the Kingan), looking towards 
China. These several ranges preserve generally a considerable altitude, 
varying from 6,000 to 25,000 feet above sea-level, and reaching in the 
Himalayas to more than 29,000 feet.”’ 

An interesting discourse to the nautical community was 
delivered by Sir William Thomson, “On the Tides,” in conse- 
quence of Southampton possessing the advantages of a double 
high water every morning and afternoon, or more properly 
speaking, a tide at each semi-diurnal revolution, that remains 
more or less at high water for an average of two hours. Refer- 
ring to this phenomenon, Sir William said ;— 


“At Portland the tide was produced by a strong tidal current. 
Off Portland there was exceedingly little rise and fall, and what tide 
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occurred was so compassed that the water, as it were, did not know 
which way to go. The tide at Portland was interesting to South- 
ampton, Portsmouth, and other coast towns. At Portland there was 
double low water, while at Southampton there was double high water, 
and that double high water seemed to extend right across the 
channel.” 

The remainder of the meeting passed off in the usual manner 
with soirées, receptions, and excursions. Unfortunately, the trips 
by land and water were marred by the wet weather that pre- 
vailed. On the whole, however, it was a fairly successful meeting, 
but not equal to those greater assemblages, in larger and 
wealthier cities, described in the previous part of this paper; at 
the same time due acknowledgments were tendered to the 
Mayor and municipal authorities, also the noblemen and gentle- 
men who entertained them on the occasion, by the Presidents of 
the Association. 

In conclusion, from what has been represented to the reader 
in this sketch of the leading features in the annals of the Asso- 
ciation, it will be seen that its vitality has not diminished since 
the day of its birth, and seems now like a healthy human being 
to acquire renewed vigour as it reaches the rubicon of life. 
Other societies have started in the race for popular support, but, 
after a few years, have dwindled away in “the struggle for 
existence,” and ultimately succumbed from want of pecuniary 
pabulum. Hence the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science possesses in the programme from its foundation, 
carried out by an efficient administration, the proper elements of 
a successful popular society. Its meetings are neither too fre- 
quent to pall upon the public taste, or too far apart to be 
forgotten, or too dry in their details. But, perhaps, the true 
cause of its success arises from its multifarious food for the mind, 
as well as the body, attracting that portion of the public—male 
and female—who have time to spare, and the means to spend 
on the moderate expenses incurred at its meetings. As already 
stated, scientific students, as a rule, are rarely flush of money, 
and it is satisfactory that those who are so, are free to part with 
a portion in support of a creditable scientific institution, where 
no doubt the most obtuse non-scientitic person will find instruc- 
tion combined with amusement, 
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HE country will shortly have to consider the conspicuous 
question, how the House of Commons is again to become 
an effective legislative instrument. A machine which wastes all 
its power in overcoming the friction of its parts, is not likely to 
be continued long in use in a manufactory which is managed 
with due economy. A House of Commons which has to occupy 
itself in overcoming that friction amongst its parts, which we 
call “obstruction ;” which has no time to do the legislative work 
which is its proper function, and the primary object of its exist- 
ence, is in urgent need of reform. The question, how the Repre- 
sentative branch of the Legislature is to be reformed? has 
already bulked somewhat largely in the public eye, and we are 
upon the eve of a Session when public attention will be again 
called to this important matter. We have said that the main 
duty of the House of Commonsis undoubtedly that of legislating 
for the people, but the fact that it has another very important 
duty to perform—the duty of talking—must not be overlooked. 
Lord Beaconsfield once said “that Parliament meant an 
assembly that was engaged to talk,” and that sentiment was 
quoted with approval, by the present Home Secretary while out 
of office, and, if rightly understood, there is a deep truth under- 
lying the flippancy. The duty of wise legislation, indeed, cannot 
be properly performed without the help of a great deal of wise 
and a great deal of unwise discussion. This fact is often lost 
sight of. We know the case of the Member of Parliament, who 
admitted that he had heard many clever speeches which had 
changed his opinions, but never one that had altered his vote, to 
be very typical, and we are inclined to ask— 


‘‘What on earth is the good of all this discussion? Freedom of 
speech is all very well, but freedom of speech is a farce unless. there is 
also freedom of conviction. To what end, then, are all these inter 
minable debates—these forty-one and a half hours’ continuous sittings,. 
or discussions extending over fifty-eight nights of a Session, when 
every one knows that no one is convinced by any of the oratory —more 
or less foolish,—and even the speakers know themselves that they can 
convince nobody? Is it not all waste of time which ought to be spent 
in useful legislation? Are there not innumerable questions more 
eloquent with tongues of complaint than any of the Parliamentary 
‘foamers at the mouth,’ which are asking for remedial answer? Are 
there not many abuses which are crying out for reform, and whose 
voices cannot be heard for the much speaking? Let us, tlen, have 
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done with this free discussion, which has passed into licensed dis- 
cursiveness, and let us set the House of Commons ‘on work,’ in the 
words of the old Statute of Elizabeth.” 


Now there is a good deal of truth in this view of the matter, 
but it is just because there isa great deal of truth on either 
side that decision is difficult. We all of us in our lazy moods 
have some sympathy with that justice of the peace who thought 
hearing boti sides of a case only confused his mind. But the 
whole truth is not with those who argue in the way indicated. 
The great poet was to create the taste by which he is to be en- 
joyed, and the House of Commons must make the public opinion 
that it is to represent. True, the debates in Parliament may 
modify the opinions of few of its members, to whom their 
hustings’ pledges and their party allegiance are more than any 
arguments, and all the speeches may have no result when looked 
at in the light of the immediate vote, but that the debates are 
most important in influencing the opinions of the public, that 
the masses go to school to Parliament, and that the votes upon 
some other occasions may be, and will be, largely influenced by 
the debate upon this, no one who knows anything of politics 
can, for a moment, doubt. We say then unhesitatingly, that 
members are sent to Parliament not ouly to vote, but to speak, 
and that the House of Commons would fall far short of its 
duty, would indeed fail of its real usefulness, if it decided upon 
measures without discussion. It is, too, we would add, not only 
the wise words which are valuable in this regard, the foolish ones 
are just as valuable the other way. Under all the circumstances 
of the case then, we profess ourselves sincere advocates of almost 
unlimited freedom of speech, and we would suffer many things 
rather than see that great privilege, that paramount means of 
the inoculation of true ideas into the minds of men, that slow 
fermentation which ultimately leavens the whole lump of huma- 
nity with the truth, curtailed by a jot or a tittle. 

But while we profess this creed, we admit that the question 
whether the freedom of discussion has not gone too far in the 
House of Commons is not by any means a frivolous one. Indeed 
there is a grave question whether a good deal of it is discussion— 
that is, honest argument—at all, but is not merely speaking 
against time with the view of resisting the will of the House, and 
postponing in time the measure which a small minority has not 
the power to resist on principle. Any candid reader who has 
taken an interest in the somewhat ugly sessions of recent Parlia- 
ment cannot doubt that speech is being used not for the purpose 
of argument, but merely for the purpose of obstruction ; that the 
Rules of the House, which were framed with a view to the con- 
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venient and speedy dispatch of business, are being used for the 
purpose of preventing the transaction of any business whatever ; 
and that it is time an end was put to these disreputable tactics 
of an irreconcilable minority. We do not care to go into the 
history of this method of guerilla warfare. We may mention, 
however, that it was vigourously practised during the period— 
1830-32, when the obstructionists who opposed the passage of the 
Reform Bill were headed by Sir Robert Peel.* Still, minorities 
have generally had sufficient respect for themselves and for the 
House of Commons to refuse to bring themselves and that institu- 
tion into the contempt of all wise men. But recently that sense of 
self-restraint seems again to have been lost to a certain section of 
the representatives of the people. Mr. Gladstone, in the speech in 
which, on the 20th of February, he moved the first of the “New 
Rules,”+ as they are called, spoke of his experience of the way 





a Vide Art. VJ., pp. 451-2-3 of the present number of the WesTMINSTER 
EVILW- 

+ For the convenience of our readers we have appended the Rules as they 
appeared in the Votes and Proceedings of the House of Commons of the 7th 
of February, 1882. : 

I.—Procepure. 

Putting the Question —1. That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, or to 
the Chairman of a Committee of the whole House, during any Debate, to be 
the evident sense of the House, or of the Committee, that the Question be 
now put, he may so inform the House; and, if a Motion be made “That the 
Question be now put,” Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman, shall forthwith put such 
Question ; and, it the same be decided in the affirmative, the Question under 
discussion shall be put forthwith: Provided that the Question shall not be de- 
cided in the affirmative, if a Division be taken, unless it shall appear to have 
been supported by more than two hundred Members, or to have been opposed 
by less than forty Members. 

Motions for Adjournment before Public Business,—2. That no Motion for 
the Adjournment of the House shall be made, except by leave of the House, 
before the Orders of the Day, or Notices of Motions, have been entered upon. 

Debates on Motions for Adjournment.—3. That when a Motion is made for 
the Adjournment ot a Debate, or of the House, during any Debate, or that the 
Chairman of a Committee do Report Progress, or do leave the Chair, the 
Debate thereupon shall be strictly confined to the matter of such Motion; and 
no Member, having spoken to any such Motion, shall be entitled to move, or 
second, any similar Motion during the same Debate, or during the same sitting 
of the Committee. 

Divisions. —4. That when, before a Division, the decision of Mr. Speaker, or 
of the Chairman of a Committee, that the “Ayes” or “ Noes” have it, is 
challenged, Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman, may call upon the Members chal- 
lenging it to rise in their places; and, if they do not exceed twenty, he may 
forthwith declare the determination of the House, or of the Committee. 

Trrelevance or Repetition.—5. That Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman of a Com- 
mittee, may call the attention of the House, or of the Committee, to continued 
irrelevance or tedious repetition on the part of a Member ; and may direct the 
Member to discontinue his Speech, ’ 

Postponement of Preamble.—6. That, in Committee on a Bill, the Preamble 
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business had been conducted in the House of Commons during 
the last fifty years. His memory carried him back to the time 
when as a youth he had a bird’s-eye view of the House from the 
gallery, and in those days, the House used, except upon rare 
occasions, to finish its business between six and seven o'clock and 
adjourn. But a change came over the House on the passage of 
the Reform Bill in 1832. The House then became, in a sense, 
really representative. The difficulties which the Government 
now propose to deal with are only incident to representative 
assemblies. In these, members often speak not so much to throw 
light upon the particular matter under discussion, as to seem to 
be doing so to their constituents. But the demands of the con- 





do stand postponed until after the consideration of the Clauses, without 
Question put. 

Chairman to leave the Chair without Question.—7. That, when the Chairman 
of a Committee has been ordered to inake a Report to the House, he shall 
leave the Chair, without Question put. 

Half-past Twelve o’ Clock Rule.-—8, To add to the Standing Order of the 
18th February, 1879, the following words :—*“ But this Rue shall not apply 
to the Motion for leave to bring in a Bill, nor to any Bill which has passed 
through Committee.” 

Order in Debate—9. To amend the Standing Order of the 28th February, 
1880, as follows :—That whenever any Member shall have been namea by the 
Speaker, or by the Chairman of a Committee of the whole House, as disre- 
garding the authority of the Chair, or abusing the rules of the House by per- 
sistently and wiifully obstructing the business of the House, or otherwise, then, 
if the offence has been committed in the House, the Speaker shall forthwith 
put the Question, on a motion being made, no amendment, adjournment, or 
debate being allowed, “ That such Member be suspended from the service of 
the House ;” and, if the offence has been committed in a Committee of the 
whole House, the Chairman shall, on a motion being made, put the same 
Question in a similar way, and, if the motion is carried, shall forthwith suspend 
the proceedings of the Committee, and report the circumstance to the House, 
and the Speaker shal] thereupon put the same Question, without amendment, 
adjournment, or debate, as if the offence had been committed in the House 
itself. If any Member be suspended under this Order, his suspension, on the 
first. occasion, shall continue for a week, on the second occasion for a month, 
and on the third occasion for the remainder of the Session: Provided always 
that nothing in this Resolution shall be taken to deprive the House of the 
power of proceeding against any Member according to ancient usages. 

Debates on Motions for Adjournment.—10. Lhat, if Mr. Speaker, or the 
Chairman of a Committee of the whole House, shall be of opinion that a 
Motion for the Adjournment of a Debate, or of the House, during any Debate, 
or that the Chairman do Report Progress, or do leave the Chair, is made for 
the purpose of obstruction, he may forthwith put the Question thereupon from 
the Chair. 

Consideration of a Bill, as amended,—11. That, on reading the Order of the 
Day for the Consideration of a Bill, as amended, the House do proceed to con- 
sider the same without Question put, unless the Member in charge thereof 
=— to postpone its consideration, or notice has been given to re-commit 
the Bul. 

Motions on going into Committee of Supply.—12. That, whenever the Com- 
mittee of Supply appointed for the consideration of the ordinary Army, Navy, 
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stituents have increased with time, and with the instantaneous 
reporting of the proceedings of Parliament. Jobs are no longer 
to be achieved quietly for one’s constituents as they used to be, 
and as the back stairs are no longer a way to popularity, all the 
representatives wish to be seen, and to be as conspicuous as 
possible on the front stairs. Thus it comes that the amount of 
talking in Parliament is largely on the increase. In the year 
after the Reform Bill, the House sat for 1,144 hours, but the zeal 
of the new members wearied them, and their ardour of legisla- 
tion became more moderate, for we find that in the fourth ses- 
sion after 1832 the House only sat for 943 hours. But these 
achievements in “ time work” are not great when compared with 
our more recent experiences, for in the year 1881, when the 
legislative doings of Parliament were by no means great or useful, 
the House seems to have sat for 1,400 hours. There are many 
causes which have conduced to this increase of labour. Some of 
those hours must no doubt be placed to the account of obstruction, 
but many of them would be properly credited to mere garrulity. 
It cannot be doubted that the talkativeness of Parliament has been 
greatly increased in recent years, a circumstance which is due, to 
some extent, to the slightly lower tone of the representatives of 
the people. The etfect of the various Reform Acts has been not 
ouly to secure the representation of the opinions of the people, but 
of the people themselves; and any one who cares to compare a 
Hansard of the past with a Hansard of the present, will be struck 
by the difference in the class of persons taking part in the 
debates in Parliament. We are not complaining of this change, 





and Civil Service Estimates stands as the first Order of the Day on a Monday, 
Mr, Speaker shall leave the Chair without putting any Question, unless aa 
Amendment be moved, or Question raised relating to the Estimates proposed to 
be taken in Supply, on first going into Committee on the Army, Navy, and 
Civil Services respectively, 

Il.—Sranpinc Committers. 

Standing Committees on Law and Courts of Justice, Trade, §c.—1. That two 
Standing Committees be appointed for the consideration of all Bills relating to 
Law and Courts of Justice, and to ‘Trade, Shipping, and Manufactures, which 
may be committed to them respectively. 

Nomination by Committee of Selection —2. That the said Standing Committee 
do consist of not less than sixty, nor more than eighty, Members, to be nomi- 
nated by the Committee of Selection, who shall have regard to the classes of 
Bills committed to such Committees, to the composition of the House, and to 
the qualifications of the Members selected; and shall have power to add and 
discharge Members from time to time, provided the number of eighty be not 
exceeded. 

Commitment and Report of Biils.—3. That all Bills comprised in each of the 
said Clauses shall be committed to one of the said Standing Committees unless 
the House shall otherwise order, and, when reported to the House, shall be 

roceeded with as if they had been reported from a Committee of the whole 

Ouse, i 
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but pointing out that the fact that the labours of Parliament are 
increasing at the same time that its effectiveness as a legisla- 
tive assembly is diminishing, is not to be ascribed solely to ob- 
struction, but is due partly to other causes. These other causes 
are a proof of the health of the institution, just as much as 
obstructiveness is an indication of its morbid tendencies, tenden- 
cies which ought by all means to be cured. While we are 
speaking of the time of Parliament, and the way it is spent, it 
would be wrong to overlook the fact that Parliament has a great 
deal more work to do than it formerly had. The Prime Minister 
pointed to the fact that in his youth social questions were not 
regarded as within the proper sphere of Parliamentary considera- 
tion; while at the present time, they receive a great deal of 
legislative attention. But Parliament has found many other 
fields for its usefulness than those it formerly strayed in. At 
one time the duty of Government was regarded as confined to 
the protection of the persons and property of those living under 
it. But such a restricted view of Government is, in these days, 
dubbed “ Administrative Nihilism,” and Government educates 
the people, regulates the hours of labour of women and children, 
prevents adulteration, controls railway companies, and makes 
large experiments in preventive medicine. And it is quite certain 
that the more Parliament does in these directions, the more it 
will find to do ; and that instead of being very little governed, 
we shall be the most governed nation on the face of the earth. 
The old theory, that the minimum of regulation, of control or 
government, was the best proof of a healthy and happy nation, 
has long been abandoned ; and men seem to think that we have 
all been happy and prosperous only in those years when many 
Acts have been added to the already bulky Statute Book. But 
not only has the legislative work of the House increased, 
“Supply” is of course much more arduous than it used to be. 
And while there are many more branches of the executive to be 
provided for, the House takes a far more active part in the direct 
control of that executive than it formerly did. When, therefore, 
we are computing the hours of labour and comparing these with 
the “piece-work” done, we must not lose sight of these other 
matters which occupy much time and attention, and to which, 
more than to obstruction, the increased labours of the House are, 
in fact, due. 

But the fact of obstruction can be better recognized upon 
special occasions, than by means of a comparison of the working 
hours of various Parliaments. We said that at one time men’s 
better feelings prevented their indulging in such a miserable 
Fabian policy as that of obstruction. But perhaps the truth of 
the matter is that there was in the past a strong, healthy public 
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opinion in the House of Commons, which secured the observance 
of rules, which were all the better and more useful in that they 
resided in tacit understanding, and were not reduced to writing, 
as laws or Standing Orders. It is quite certain that for a long 
time the feeling of Parliament was too strong for any Member 
who thought of clogging the wheels of progress by his entangling 
speech. There was in effect a useful cléture, and no man 
thought it worth his while to keep open a debate which, in the 
evident opinion of the House, ought to be closed. It is a serious 
misfortune that this strong public opinion is no longer sufficient 
to meet the case. It is a matter for grave regret that in the 
House of Commons, where wise opinion should have been at- 
attaining more and more the force and efficacy of law, the 
sanction of that opinion seems to have passed away, and it 
has become necessary to restrain Members by rules and orders, 
That some such necessity has arisen, is not open to doubt. 

The Premier is of opinion that obstruction first mani- 
fested itself in the Parliament of 1868. But if there were 
indications of a tendency to obstruct in that Parliament the 
system or policy of obstruction, has been hugely extended and 
elaborated since that time. It was an infant then, and might 
have been strangled with a little wisp of words. It is a giant 
now, and it is supposed to require a whole code of rules to put 
an end to it. Its progress may be observed in the Parliament of 
1874, and every one will remember the undue bulk which was 
given by these silly tactics to the debates upon the South African 
Bill, and the Army Discipline Bill. It is well to bear in mind, 
however, that much of the discussion of those measures was 
called for; and the immense difficulty in connection with this 
question is to distinguish between the really useful and elucidat- 
ing argument, and the vow et preterea nihil of obstruction. The 
mere resistance of the will of the majority is the duty of the 
minority, and it is due to that resistance that the country 
has the whole case laid before it; but a minority ought 
in its resistance to have a conscience, and that conscience 
ought to tell them that it is foolish and wrong to resist the will 
of Parliament by any means other than fair argument and legiti- 
mate reason. It is as improper to resist the will of the majority 
by the semblance of argument which is the method of obstruc- 
tion, as it would be to resist that will by physical force. The real 
difficulty, as we have said, is to distinguish the semblance from 
the reality, and that duty would by the first of the New Rules 
which are proposed by the Government, be left to a majority of 
the Members of the House of Commons, safe-guarded by certain 
artificial restrictions to which we shall hereafter have to refer. 
But before doing so, let us advert to the fact that the recent phases 
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of obstruction have been worse than the first. One or two facts, 
which are familiar to the public, will show what the Parliament 
of 1880 has had to contend with. In the session of 1881 the 
Government proposed to introduce measures which, in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s words, were “of immediate and vital necessity to the 
security of life and property in Ireland.” Surely that was a time 
for action, not for discussion. But there was a debate of eleven 
days’ duration on the Address, the motion for leave to bring in 
the Bill, which had been referred to in the Queen’s Speech, was 
discussed in a debate which promised to be interminable, and the 
House had to sit for twenty-two and a half hours to break down 
by the physical force of the endurance of its Members, the ob- 
struction of an obstinate and obdurate opposition. 

Subsequently there was another continuous sitting of forty-one 
and a half hours, which was brought to an end, none too soon, by 
the memorable action of the Speaker. This urgent matter, 
which, on the responsibility of the Government, was declared to 
be of immediate and vital necessity to the safety of life and pro- 
perty, occupied the House of Commons no less than twenty-nine 
days. The Land Act of the same session was not disposed of 
in fewer than fifty-eight sittings of the House. 

Having spoken of the rise and progress of the policy of 
obstruction, perhaps something ought to be said of the means 
which have been devised to meet and end it. But although 
since the year 1832, some eleven Committees have been ap- 
pointed to report as to matters connected with Parliamentary 
Procedure, so little has been effected that very little need be 
said.* 

It is true, as Mr. Marriott, in proposing his amendment to the 
first Rule, pointed out, that the opinions of all these Committees 
which had considered the matter—and some had admirable 
material before them tu enable them to arrive at a proper 
conclusion—were adverse to the Cloture. But the net result 
of all the means taken to cut down obstruction is, that it still 
flourishes. Even the wise and very moderate methods proposed 
by Sir Stafford Northcote, which became Sessional Orders in 
1879, although they have undoubtedly been of use, have proved 





* It is to be remembered that since 1832 many thinzs have been done to 
limit the privileges of private members, and although we look with the greatest 
disgust upon obstruction in any form we do not regard the limitation of the 
parliamentary autonomy of private members with unmixed satisfaction. The 
Government of the time being may gain much by such discipline, as it is 
under the circumstances able to enlorce, and which secures the solidarity of 
its party ; but the country may lose much in having to forego the independent 
thought‘and action of able nen who are reduced to silence, and become mere 
voting power under a crushing procedure. 
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cumbrous. It is a great expense of time and energy to ask the 
House to divide, with the view of suspending one obstructive 
Member for six hours. So that we are confronted by the fact 
that there is a grave evil connected with our Parliamentary 
Procedure and no adequate means of meeting it. It was in this 
position that the Government found themselves, and looking 
forward to the great measures which they hoped to place on the 
Statute Book, they had to reckon with this matter of obstruc- 
tion. It was somewhat unfortunate that the measures they 
desired to pass were made so prominent a reason for the New 
Rules, by one of the less discreet Members of the Government. 
That error opened the Government to the attack, that the New 
Rules were introduced that the Government might pass the 
County Government Bill and the Corrupt Practices Bill, and 
were to be made the means of forcing these “down the throat 
of the Opposition.” We cannot but think that it is a matter for 
deep regret, that the New Rules were not made the subject of 
conference and agreement between the Government and the 
leaders of the Opposition. These are in effect. the rules of the 
game they are both going to play ;. and it is only right that both 
should have some say in the framing of them. What we wish 
to do in this place is to look at these rules apart from the 
merits of any particular measure they may be the means of 
passing, apart from the interest of the party in power, and to 
give, in our consideration of them, due weight to the argument 
of the Government who propose these methods of procedure, and 
to the views of those who are opposed to some of the principles 
involved. 

The matter of first importance in relation to this question of 
procedure is undoubtedly contained in the first rule which has 
already been somewhat fully elucidated by the debates which 
took place in February last. We shall subsequentiy have some- 
thing to say about the second section of these rules, which deals 
with Standing Committees, but in the meantime, confining our- 
selves to the Procedure Rules, we would say that most of them 
deal with sniall but useful improvements in the conduct of the 
business of the House, which will, we think, be beneficial. The 
Second Rule will, if passed, correct an abuse which has become 
serious. The fourth will render uncalled-for divisions, and con- 
sequent waste of time, unnecessary. Lord Eversley, in his evi- 
dence before the Committees on Procedure of 1848 and 1854, 
expressed a strong opinion that no division should take place 
unless twenty-one Members stood up in their places to express a 
desire to divide. He was also in favour of rules that motions 
for the adjournment of the House, or the adjournment of the 
debate, should be decided without debate, and that no such 
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motion should be repeated within an hour. The fifth rule in- 
volves a more serious principle. ‘Continuous irrelevance and 
tedious repetition upon the part of a Member,” is not a vice un- 
known to Parliamentary debate. We are sorry to say that it 
existed before Parliamentary obstruction was thought of, and it 
will probably survive the fall of that windy institution. But to 
give the Speaker the power to direct the “tedious” Member to 
discontinue his speech, is placing an awkward and invidious 
censorship in the hands of the Speaker. If it were necessary to 
cure the main evil which is complained of, we would not shrink 
from even this harshness, especially as “ continuously irrelevant 
and tedious” speakers are not unfrequently very pachydermatous. 
But it seems to us, after the consideration we have given to it, 
and without, of course, hearing the case for Rule 5 opened by the 
Government, that “coutinuously irrelevant and tedious” speakers 
might well be left to be dealt with by the yawns and impatience 
of the House, or if the tedious speaking was indulged in for the 
purpose of obstruction, the Member might effectually be dealt 
with under one of the other rules. The Sixth Rule is an adapta- 
tion from a custom of the House of Lords, and will be useful. 
The Ninth Rule we know as the Sessional Urder, which was framed 
by Sir Stafford Northcote. But the Penalty Clause in the rule 
is strengthened, and we cannot regard it, even in its present form, 
as unduly stringent. The other rules do not seem to call for 
special comment ; but it may be convenient to divide the resolu- 
tions into two classes. The first, as Sir Stafford Northcote said, 
is intended to limit or restrict debate, while the other resolutions 
are intended to limit or restrict the opportunities of debate, and 
it is quite possible to approve of the latter while one disapproves 
of the former. We have then something to say with reference 
to the closure of the debate. Every one knows that we have not 
heard the last of this famous rule. Mr. Marriott’s amendment, 
which affirmed that no rules of procedure would be satisfactory, 
which would confer the power of closing a debate upon a majority 
of Members,* has been disposed of; but in the Notice Paper of 
the 3rd of April, 1882, we find no fewer than thirty-one amend- 





*The Government had a majority of thirty-nine against Mr. Marriott's 
amendment, but it obtained that majority only by means of a threat of disso- 
lution, and by persistently treating the amendment as if it was a declaration 
of the principle that no debate should be closed at all. When governments 
carry their points by such means, is it unlikely that they would use that 
powerful engine cléture to carry their point not against obstruction, but 
against argument, against reason, against the right? We remember that the 
(overnment wished in the session of 1881 to declare “supply” urgent. All 
governments tend to become despotic. Power is a dangerous poison, and 
our constitution is wise in giving it in small doses even to the best men. 
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ments to the first Resolution, which are still waiting for the 
“deliberation of the House.”* Some of these emanate from the 
Opposition For instance, Sir Stafford Northcote proposes to 
negative the first Resulution. But many of them are to be pro- 
posed by staunch supporters of the Government. Thus Sir John 
Lubbock wishes to make the closure of the debate dependent 
upon its being carried by a majority of two-thirds, and Mr. 
Anderson to make a majority of three-fourths necessary to the 
closure. The real question then between the two sections of the 
House, which differ as to this first resolution is, as to whether a 
bare majority should have the right to close the debate? Mr. 
Gladstone, when he was introducing the rule to the notice of the 
House said that, “The one sound principle in this House is, that 
the majority of the House should prevail.” And although the 
majority is not always right, we know not any other principle 
which, in determining questions before the House of Commons 
could be substituted for it. But Mr. Gladstone, after having 
nailed his colours to the mast, proceeds at once to haul them 
down again ; for after having enunciated the principle we have 
quoted, and having pointed out the great measures which were 
passed, and ‘mentioned the great Ministries which were wrecked 
by small majorities, he went on to say, “When I speak of a bare 
majority as the only sound principle upon which we can go in 
this matter, let me be understood. I do not mean a majority 
without safeguard. I mean a bare majority as opposed to an 
artificial majority, constructed in ingenious ways whether it be 
two to one or three to one, or anything else of the kind.” Or, 
in other words, when he says a bare majority, he does not mean 
a bare majority, and the only principle he can go upon in this 
matter, is gone. As to the artificiality of the safeguards pro- 
posed by the Government as compared with those which are 
proposed by Sir John Lubbock or Mr. Anderson, we leave our 
readers to judge. What we are concerned with here is the fact 
that the principle of a bare majority which is acted upon in all 
other matters in the House of Commons—where a majority of 
one passed the Act of Union, where five threw out Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Government in 1839, and five Lord John Russell’s 
Government in 1866—is not held to be in principle a sufficient 
one for closing a debate even by the Government themselves, 
and that when Mr. Gladstone uses the word “ bare” as opposed 
to “artificial,” he is simply playing with words. Now the argu- 
ment, that if every act competent to a legislative assembly, can 
be done by a bare majority, the act of closing the debate ought 
to be competent to the same authority, or in other words, if a 





* There are ten pages of Amendments to the various Resolutions. 
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majority can pass a Bill, a majority can say when it has been 
enough discussed—rests upon a fallacy.* The discussion of a 
measure belongs to the country—the decision upon it belongs to 
Parliament. ‘This is a circumstance which has been far too much 
lost sight of. It has been assumed that this is a matter which 
concerns the internal administration of Parliament. In our 
view it concerns the very pith and marrow of our.representative 
institutions. We, as constituents, wish to know not only how a 
man votes, but why he votes as he does. Each debate is a trial 
not only of the Government, but of the Opposition. It is by the 
reasons given, by the arguments adduced then, that we are 
enabled to make up our minds upon the merits of men and 
measures, and we declare our true verdict at the next election. 
It would be a serious loss to the political knowledge and educa- 
tion of the community to be without the fullest discussion of all 
the questions which come before Parliament. When, however, 
it is argued, that discussion would still be enough if the cloture 
existed in its fullest force, we are prepared to doubt it. We can 
conceive a Government in power desiring to stifle a discussion 
which would discredit it before the country. We can conceive 
a Government desiring to secure another lease of power by rea- 
son of the votes they might obtain through the popular ignorance 
of their past conduct, and under such circumstances we believe 
that a Government would unhesitatingly use the power of limit- 
ing the debate, not for the furtherance of Parliamentary business, 
but for the furtherance of their own aims and ends. Statesmen 
easily persuade themselves that the best policy for the country is 
the continuance of themselves in authority, and that end, which 
seems so desirable to them, seems in the jaundiced eyes of their 
consciences to justify almost any means. They would too have an 
effective instrument in their hands, and it would seem to them 
the height of folly not to use it. A good excuse for an act 
when done is often the only reason for doing it. Such a use of 
the cléture would be a public calamity, whether the power were 
used by a Liberal or Conservative Government. But even in 
cases of less public moment than those we have been imagining, 
it is easy to conceive the reckless use of the power of closing 
debates doing irreparable harm. Let us suppose a Government, 
with an election not far in the future, having a desire to pass 
certain measures which are in its opinion urgently called for. 
Say one of them, the least important, is before the House, and 
that the lengthened argumentative discussion of it prevents the 





* It is obviously, as has been pointed out, a different thing by voting to 
give effect to our own opinion, and voting that other people have expressed 
their opinions fully in spite of their declaration that they have not done so.” 
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progress which the Government thinks it desirable to make with 
the others. Of course, they think it has been sufficiently dis- 
cussed, for to men who have made up their minds all arguments 
are superfluous. Would they not under such circumstances, if 
they could induce the Speaker to perceive the “sense” of the 
House, use their majority for putting an end to the debate which 
was not in itself obstructive? In other words, would not this 
powerful weapon in the hands of any Government be used not as 
a means of control by the House of Commons of those who were 
wilfully obstructive, but as a means of controlling the House of 
Commons by a Government which had grown impatient? We 
have said that the difficulty in every case is to distinguish real 
bond fide argument from that semblance of argument which is 
used by persons anxious to retard and delay the Parliamentary 
machine. What we desire is, to prune the’ latter from the tree, 
not to cut down the former. But who is to judge which is which? 
Are we to trust the party whose measure is being resisted, to say 
whether the will of the House of Commons is being resisted ; 
and, if so, will not such a majority always give themselves the 
benefit of the doubt? Obstruction, it is to be remembered, 
is an attempt'to thwart the whole proceedings of Parliament, 
not an attempt to thwart the desire of the majority. The 
latter is the duty of the minority. Are we then to make the 
majority judge in their own cause, and to ask them to say 
whether it is the will of the House or their own desire which is 
being set at nought by discussions which seem to them weari- 
some? Would it be difficult for any Government to convince 
itself that such arguments were not real arguments, but were 
only used for the purposes of obstruction? And if that power 
were used by one party while in power, would it not be as ruth- 
lessly used by the other when in the merry-go-round of politics 
their turn came? No doubt the House of Commons has been 
made ridiculous by those persons who have obstructed its pro- 
ceedings and forced upon its Members matches of sleeplessness 
as remarkable as the pedestrian displays at the Agricultural Hall 
or Lillie Bridge? But we suspect that with the adoption of this 
rule and the party-tactics which would be moulded upon it, the 
House would in the future cut a more ridiculous figure in history 
than it has done in the past. The purpose of Parliament is action, 
and discussion with a view to action, and any reasonable argu- 
ment which a rational man may use for the bond fide purpose 
of elucidating the subject is a valuable part of that discussion. 
True, we may not think much of the arguments, we may think 
the man foolish or indiscreet to use them ; but that is no reason 
for our putting our hand upon his mouth. That he is using 
speech not for argument but for delay, as Guiteau’s counsel did, 
{Vol. CXVIII. No. CCXXXIV.]—New Szntzs, Vol. LXII, No. I. K K 
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is another matter. He is doing violence to the institution of 
free speech, and cannot complain if his speech is stopped by the 
violence of cléture. But what we wish to see is this excrescence 
lopped off, and not the death of all healthy debate by violence. 
And we fear that if this great power of cléture were placed in 
the hand of a bare majority, even safe-guarded as Mr. Gladstone 
proposes, that freedom of speech would in the end cease to exist. 
The question in the meantime is only on the carpet in relation 
to the House of Commons, but the example there set would have 
far-reaching effects upon all our institutions. Mr. Gladstone said 
a few genuine words in his speech of the 20th of February: “I 
trust,” he said, “that the House will always continue to appre- 
ciate—I would almost say worship—liberty of speech, and that 
it will continue to tolerate for the sake of liberty of speech, the 
licence of speech which mocks and counterfeits that liberty of 
speech.” But we believe that the licence of speech would only 
be the first victim of this new method. All revolutions begin 
well, and the earliest victims of violence are those to whom 
violence is a small injustice. But that liberty of speech is 
jeopardized by this rule we cannot doubt, and that in the end 
it would perish under this new method of legislation we cannot 
but reluctantly believe. 

Feeling as we do thus strongly as to the inexpediency of this 
proposed change, we have looked with care at the arguments 
which have been urged in favour of it. But although the Prime 
Minister spoke at great length, his speech was singularly free 
from anything like a reason for this resolution. The principle 
upon which he founded the rule he at once abandoned. The 
history he gave of obstruction was accurate, but supererogatory, 
for every one was familiar with the facts. We have looked in 
vain, we say, at his speech, for reasons in support of this policy. 
Were we asked what we would substitute instead of a bare 
majority, we would say some such majority as would indicate 
that the sense not only of a party, but of the House of Commons, 
was in favour of the discontinuance of the debate. We do not 
care to have the question of the “sense of the House” left to be 
determined by the Speaker, and fail to see how, prior to a 
division, he is to ascertain the sense of the House, except it be 
by the noise of one section, and the greater reticence of the 
other. Such a delegation of duty upon the Speaker would 
place him in an invidious, in an improper, position. He would, 
as has been said in many quarters, become the servant of a 
party ; instead of holding the scales of justice impartially between 
the two sides of the House, as Speakers have been wont to do 
in the past, he would become merely as a weathercock to 
register which way the political current was the stronger. The 
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very fact that these large powers were in the hands of the 
Speaker, powers which could on occasion be effectively used 
for party purposes, would make each party desirous to have a 
politician of their own views in the Chair, and future Speakers 
would undoubtedly be chosen because they would exercise their 
functions in the interests of a party, and not in the interests of 
truth and justice.* That has not been the case ia the past, and 
if it should come to be the case in the future, the House of 
Commons will have lost more in the respect and regard of the 
wise than it has gained by putting an end to obstruction. 
What we desire at the present time is, that the authority of the 
Chair, and the House as represented by the Chair, should be 
more respected, and with a view to that end we are asked to 
degrade both. But if, on the other hand, the House itself, by 
a substantial majority, which overlapped the lines of party 
showed that it was the opinion of the House that certain con- 
duct was obstructive, and that the debate should close, we think 
there would be safety in such a cléture that would preserve 
to the House the control over its own members and proceedings 
instead of relegating that control to the party which, for the 
time being, happened to be in power. No one can doubt that 
too much discussion is a bad thing. When things are too much 
discussed the mind seems to lose the grip of the act aimed at, 
and instead of being instant to do, is content to fumble with the 
matter in words. While full elucidation is to be above all 
things desired, mere verbiage is to be above all things de- 
precated. But there is one thing worse than too much dis- 
cussion, and that is, too little, and it seems that in all probability 
it would be just on those occasions when the fullest ventilation 
of Parliamentary views was required that the cléture would be 
most certainly put in force. But there is another consideration 
which ought to weigh with us. Recently we have seen the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons at their occasional 
loggerheads. The war has resulted, as these affairs always do, 
in the capitulation of the House of Lords. They were of course 
allowed all the honours of war, and marched out with their arms, 
but it was none the less a victory to the Commons. But is it 
not certain that the effect of making a cloture possible in the 
House of Commons would, in all such cases, strengthen the 





* In this view Mr. Frederick Harrison agrees. In his article in the Vine- 
teenth Century he says : “The very next Speaker will be elected after a previous 
party intrigue and struggle, and he must be a politician in whom the dominant 
party trust. What will the next Speaker be? Farewell to the race of the 
Manners, Lefevres, and Denisons! We have passed to the era of the pre- 
cedent militant and dominant, the strong man of a victorious party.” 

KK2 
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position of the House of Lords. Would not the non-representative- 
assembly be able to say—“ This matter was not fully discussed 
in the Lower House. The ‘gag-law,’ as the President of the 
Local Government Board, before he took office, called the cléture, 
was put in force, the result might have been different had the 
matter been thoroughly discussed.” Under these circumstances. 
would they be so open to blame for resisting what only professed 
to be the will of the representatives of the people? It is odd to 
find certain members of the present Government playing into 
the hands of the Upper House. Under all the circumstances 
then, we cannot but deprecate the action of the Government 
in adhering to the first resolution in the form in which it was at 
first proposed, and we cannot but believe that if it becomes a 
Standing Order it will lead to serious evils in the future. Many a 
man to be relieved of some local ailment, has lost his life, and it 
seems as if the House of Commons, to be relieved from a disease 
of the licence of speech, would be fain to lose its liberty of speech 
altogether. 

We come now to another matter, demanding careful and serious 
consideration. The Prime Minister, in the course of his speech on 
the First Resolution, described his plan as dividing itself into two 
parts, “one of which relates to procedure and the other relates 
to devolution or delegation,’ and he said that, although he 
regarded the measures of procedure as vitally essential, yet that 
he regarded the device for the delegation of the labours of the 
House as more important. It is, then, with the latter part of 
the scheme that we would deal in this place. 

At one time Parliament did a great many things it ought not 
to have done, and left undone a great many things it ought to 
have done. It used to decide upon the question whether a man 
should have a divorce from his wife, and not very long ago it was 
thought a proper tribunal to decide whether one of its Members 
was duly elected or not. In other words, it passed Divorce 
Bills, and decided upon the merits of election petitions. Now 
the determination in these matters depended solely upon the 
decision of a plain issue of facts, and the application to the cir- 
cumstances of strict legal principles ; and we are of opinion that 
wherever the determination of a question of rights depends upon 
the application of fixed rules to various sets of circumstances, the 
inquiry is properly a judicial one, and that a mind stored with 
and largely under the influence of decided cases is the proper 
mind to decide the matter. Now Parliament seems to have come 
to that conclusion, for it denuded itself of these functions, and we 
now have actions of divorce tried before a competent judge, 
instead of Divorce Bills decided upon by legislative assemblies ; 
an we have question sof bribery, treating, and intimidation 
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referred to Election judges, instead of to the colleagues of a 
Member whose election is called in question. The action of 
Parliament in thus depriving itself of these anomalous functions 
was, we venture to think, most proper. But we do not agree 
with those persons who find in this action a type of the conduct 
which should be pursued by Parliament in relation to its legis- 
lative functions, Many reformers have proposed that Parliament 
should delegate the whole of its duties in respect of Private Bill 
Legislation to a fixed tribunal somewhat analogous to the Rail- 
way Commission ; while others have proposed that instead of 
having Private Bills referred to two Committees, one in the 
House of Commons and one in the House of Lords, they should 
be referred to a Joint Committee of both Houses. Sir Erskine 
May, in his evidence before the Joint Committee of 1869, stated 
that he was persuaded that if one tribunal only had been intro- 
duced fifteen years previously, it would have saved the promoters 
and opponents of Private Bills many millions in costs. But 
there is a great deal to be said against either of these proposals. 
As to the first it is quite certain that, as Mr. Chichester For- 
tescue (now Lord Carlingford), -in speaking in the House of 
Commons in March, 1872, said, “It is a mistake to suppose 
that the business before the Private Bill Committee was judicial 
and of the same nature as that with which the House had 
already parted ;” and in opposition to Mr. Dodson’s resolution 
for the establishment of a “ permanent tribunal of a judicial 
character,” he said, “it did not appear to him he must confess, 
that a satisfactory plan had as yet been submitted to the House, 
for the creation of such a tribunal.” 

Then, as to the proposal that there should be one Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses, instead of two separate Committees, we 
may quote the opinion of Sir William Harcourt, who once had a 
large practice at the Parliamentary Bar. Speaking in the 
House of Commons, in 1872, he said :— 


“Objections had been taken to the proposal of an appeal to the 
House of Lords. He did not think it a bad thing; over and over 
again he had known decisions reversed by the House of Lords, and he 
had never recalled any in which the reversal of the House of Lords 
was not right. That was natural, because, when the case went from 
the House of Commons to the House of Lords, and received a second 
hearing, it came naturally to be better understood. It would be a 
mistake to make one Standing Committee, which could give only one 
hearing, because second hearings, in cases of great importance, were 
very valuable.” 


This opinion is fully endorsed by Sir Theodore Martin, in his 
Notes on Private Bill Legislation, and we believe is shared by 
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every one who has any knowledge of the practice of Parliament 
in relation to Private Bills. But although it was thought that the 
proposals of the Government might follow in the direction of the 
resolutions submitted to the House of Commons by Mr. Dodson, 
in 1872, the fact is that their actual proposals are not nearly so- 
revolutionary ; and that although we are averse to all real dele- 
gation of Parliamentary powers, after careful consideration, we- 
cannot see that these resolutions are not wise and prudent. The 
objections to the devolution of any of the real legislative func- 
tions of Parliament are very obvious. Such delegation is in 
derogation of the rights of every Member whose duty it is to be 
“art and part ” in all legislation. Members are not sent to Parlia- 
ment by their constituents to have exclusive attention to one 
branch of the law. Such a constituency as Manchester, or Leeds, 
may have a deep interest in all questions of trade ; but are its 
members to be relegated to the Committee of Commerce, and 
have no say in the making of other laws and the regulation of the 
judicature of the country? Besides, it is evident that if the real 
functions of Parliament were delegated to Committees, the 
country would no longer be governed by Parliament, but 
would be governed by these Committees, and it would en- 
tirely depend upon the way that these Committees were con- 
stituted, what laws were passed or rejected. The country 
might wish for one thing, but the Government, if they appointed 
the Committee, might secure another. We confess that at first 
sight we had a repugnance to the new proposals, on the ground 
that they involved a delegation of the functions of Parliament in 
Committee to a Committee of Parliament, but there is a great 
deal to be said in favour of the proposal if it is not to be regarded 
merely as the beginning of a process of denudation by which all 
the functions of the House are to be devolved upon Committees 
of its Members. If that is the object of the Government, we 
protest against the proposal. If the whole of the scheme is 
before us in these Resolutions, we cannot see that there is really 
much to be objected to. In the first place, it is to be 
remembered, that the Rules of the House already provide 
for all Bills being referred to Select Committees; and the 
Standing Committees now proposed, would be in the nature 
of, although larger than, the Select Committees contem- 
plated by the rules of Parliament. The very size of the Stand- 
ing Committee ought to render the reconsideration of the Bill in 
Committee of the whole House unnecessary, and it is by the avoid- 
ance of this stage in the present practice of Parliament in rela- 
tion to Bills, that the immense saving of time will be effected. 
This proposal, unlike the cléture, is not one which has been 
now made for the first time. Lord Eversley, in his evidence 
before the Committee on Procedure in 1854, stated that “it 
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Select Committee should not in all cases pass through a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, and that the present practice of 
Parliament might be modified in this particular.” Mr. Evelyn 
Denison, then Speaker of the House, as Lord Eversley had 
been before him, in giving evidence before a similar Committee 
in 1861, said, that he decidedly concurred in this opinion, and 
added, “ while other recommendations would perhaps tend more 
to certainty in the conduct of business, some alteration with 
regard to the Proceedings in Committee, would perhaps tend to 
expedite public business more than anything which had yet 
been considered.” Sir Erskine May, another high authority 
upon questions of Parliamentary Procedure, in his evidence 
before a Committee in 1869, said that the reference of Public 
Bills to a Select Committee was an advantageous practice, and 
one which might be usefully extended; that generally it obviated 
objection, the Members most actively concerned in opposing the 
Bill having had an opportunity of proposing amendments in Com- 
mittee.” These opinions are not without great weight, but some- 
thing must be said of the disadvantages of Select Committees. 
It is well known that the selection and appointment of the 
proper Members in such a case is half the battle. The House is 
well aware that everything turns upon the constitution of the 
Committee, and endeavours are not unfrequently made in the 
House itself to have at least a fair representation of the oppo- 
nents of a measure or a policy on such a Committee. Let us 
take an illustration. In the session of 1881, at the instance 
of certain trade associations, the Government consented to appoint 
a Select Committee to inquire into the question of railway rates 
and fares, and the working of the Railway Commission. The 
Committee was nominated, and the traders thought that the 
railway interest was too largely represented upon it. There was 
going to be some contest in the House itself, but Mr. Chamber- 
lain gave way, and increased the number of the Committee, and 
appointed four more Members who represented large constitu- 
encies interested in trade. The Committee took evidence during 
the Session of 188], and was re-appointed in 1882. It was 
divided into two hostile camps, camps which were not even 
courteous to one another. The witnesses called in support of the 
traders’ contention, were severely cross-examined by the gentle- 
men who represented the large railway companies, and railway 
witnesses were subjected to the same treatment by those who 
were interested in agriculture or trade. When they came to 
agree upon their report, every clause was fought over, and divided 
upon, and most of the important recommendations were only 
carried by one, sometimes only by a casting vote. That is not a 
very favourable specimen of a Select Committee, it may be said, 
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but take another illustration. A proposal was made in the last 
session, to make a railway along the banks of the Regent’s Canal. 
The Grand Junction, and other canal companies, objected to 
the proposal, and asserted that the Regent’s Canal was in fact 
their terminal station, and that the promoters’ object and inte- 
rest was to obstruct and injure the cana]. The Bill was read 
a second time, and referred to a Select Committee, consisting of 
nine members. Four of them were professedly put upon the 
Committee in the interest of the canal companies. After an 
inquiry extending over some eighteen days, the preamble was 
declared to be proved by a majority of five to four. 

But although Select Committees are not altogether satisfactory, 
we think that possibly the size of the Standing Committees now 
proposed may prevent the constitution of these by the Committee 
of Selection or the Government for the time being, acting through 
them, in such a way as to secure any definite result; and we con- 
clude that the rights of every individual Member, whether he 
has been on the Standing Committee or not, will be preserved, 
so as to enable him, when the Bill is reported, to take the opinion 
of the House upon any particular clause which may have been 
retained in the Bill, or introduced into the Bill by the Standing 
Committee. Without this safeguard, for which we do not see 
that any provision is made, indeed, the words of the Third Reso- 
lution would seem to exclude such a motion, we think the pro- 
posal would involve a serious derogation from the rights of 
private Members, and would take from them duties and privi- 
leges which they were sent to Parliament by their constituents 
to perform and enjoy. With this safeguard on the other hand 
we cannot see that the delegation involved in these proposals will 
seriously injure the scheme of our representative system. It is 
well known that at the present time every Private Bill is referred 
to a Committee consisting of four Members, and that after 
hearing evidence they report to the House that they find the 
preamble proved or not proved, as the case may be. The way 
that the Private Bill Committees of Parliament discharge the 
duties devolved upon them is such as to earn for them the 
respect and admiration of all who are familiar with Parliament- 
ary practice. But by delegating the question as to the proof or 
non-proof of a particular preamble, the House of Commons does 
not part with any of its real legislative functions, for it reserves 
to itself the full power to reverse or affirm the decision of the 
Committee. It can, if it is not satisfied that the inquiry has 
been full or fair, re-commit the Bill, and it can alter or modify 
the Bill in any way it thinks right. To the credit of Private 
Bill Committees be it said, that the necessity for such inter- 
ference on the part of the House with the decisions of its Com- 
mittees is exceedingly rare. But that that right is not a dead 
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letter, is shown by the fact that in two instances during the 
recent Session the House of Lords re-committed Bills which had 
been passed by Select Committees, in one instance for re-con- 
sideration by the same, in one for the consideration of another 
Committee. If the House of Commons secures the same control 
over the Standing Committees that it at present possesses over 
the Committees on Private Bills, we think that the system will 
work well, and will not be open to those grave constitutional 
objections which may be urged against delegation. The duty of 
the Standing Committee will be to work out the details of a Bill 
after the principle has been affirmed by the House. We think 
the Government are right in leaving the nomination of the 
Members of the Standing Committees to the Committee of 
Selection. But this is an onerous and important duty upon the 
right discharge of which the success of this great constitutional 
change will depend. 

We cannot doubt that the adoption of these resolutions and 
the appointment of Standing Committees will have the effect of 
saving a great deal of valuable time. We know that it is in 
Committee that time is chiefly wasted, and the result of these 
changes will inevitably be, that the hands of Parliament will be 
much freer for its real legislative work than they have been for 
many years past. When the procedure rules which limit the 
opportunities of debate are enforced, we have every reason to 
believe that notwithstanding the increasing demands which are 
made on the time of Parliament, notwithstanding the increased 
duties which from year to year devolve upon the House, that 
Parliament will know once more what leisure is. This belief 
makes us the more unwilling to have recourse to the closing of a 
debate at the instance of a bare majority. We believe that the 
other changes which have been enumerated will be sufficient to 
relieve the House of the labour which weighs and increases upon 
its bent shoulders. Under these circumstances, as we are 
unwilling to have recourse to a law which is not liberal but 
despotic—to a law which will be used to massacre the words of 
men, which are in a very real sense the lives of men, too, for it 
is through liberty of speech that all our other liberties have been 
attained—as we are unwilling to part with that most precious 
freedom even for the purpose of giving Parliament a holiday, or 
securing the enactment of the most liberal or beneficial measures 
which it has entered into the minds of statesmen to conceive, we 
are compelled to hold a view strongly adverse to the cléture. 
We would not do this great evil that some possible good may 
come, and we believe that in this case, as in most, the evil done 
will not bring any good at all, but will bring forth evil after its 


kind. 
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{AN the world go on without a revealed religion? To this question 
C Mr. Joseph Gostwick, in a judicious and interesting volume’ 
on German Culture and Christianity, returns an emphatic No; and, 
he adds, “ this is in substance the answer given directly or indirectly 
by such men as Lessing, Herder, Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel.” In most, if not all, of these instances, we think the con- 
struction which our author puts on the occasional expressions of these 
eminent men, or their general mental attitude, when writing on 
Christianity, scarcely admissible. Herder, though a clergyman, had, 
as Mr. Gostwick complains, held dubious views respecting the nature 
of Christ. He calls him the hero of philanthropy, and exclaims, ‘as 
to the name Christian, let it remain, or let it pass—that can matter 
little.” Lessing, who edited the fragments of Reimarus, uses similar 
language. Goethe, who, though not included in the above list, appears 
in the body of the work, was a Pantheist, who, while acknowledging 
the beauty of the conception which Jesus formed of God, drawn as it 
was from his own pure and beautiful consciousness, pronounced that 
conception inadequate, framed as it was from human qualities only. 
Fichte, certainly, taught that the doctrine of Christianity, as enun- 
ciated in the unhistorical gospel of St. John, was the same as his own, 
on the metaphysical theory of Life and Being; but he speaks of 
Jesus as a man, and, with a strange laxity of interpretation, denies 
that He is represented in that gospel as a superhuman personality. 
Kant, certainly, made admissions of which we are not surprised that 
orthodoxy should avail itself; but his well-known repugnance to 
admit the supernatural origin of Christianity has been detected in at 
least one of his works, as it was by Professor Stapfer, “‘ everywhere 
in the memory of his friends.” As to Schelling’s Positive Philosophy, 
it is to us, with its drei Potenzen parodying Hegel’s categories, a 
miserable mystification; while it is more than doubtful whether 
Hegel believed in a personal God at all, and not in the least doubtful 
that he disregarded the historical incidents in Christianity and de- 
clared miracles to a cultivated mind, to be incredible. Even the 
religious philosopher par excellence, Schleiermacher, who is one of 
the representatives of German culture included in this voluine, appears 
to have had no belief in the Resurrection, the Ascension, or the 
Second Advent of Christ; and, if Dr. Zeller be right, he refused to 
ascribe personality to God, had no belief in. miracles, and little, if 





1“ German Culture and Christianity, their Controversy in the time 1770-1880.” 
By Joseph Gostwick. London: Frederic Norgate, 7, King Street. 1882. 
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any, belief in the immortality of the soul. The negative opinions of 
the learned professor whose name we have just mentioned, are well 
known; yet, in disaccordance with Strauss, who maintained that “ we 
are not Christians,” Zeller contended that we are Christians, arguing, 
like Fichte, that we can cast off no portion of the being that we have 
inherited from earlier ages, and that we owe, more or less, to 
Christianity our present civilization, our disposition, and our morality. 
It is evident, we think, that the heterodox have culture more clearly 
on their side than against them, and that if the orthodox can appeal 
to the recorded sentiments of men of genius as favouring their views, 
unbelief, or scepticism, can appeal to their anti-dogmatic utterances, 
as favouring very opposite conclusions. Carlyle, of whom Mr. Gostwick 
has written an interesting notice, was described in our hearing by 
one who had sat for years at his feet, as essentially a Christian. 
There can, however, be no reasonable doubt that Mr. R. H. Hutton, 
quoted by our author, is right in intimating that Carlyle rejected the 
Christian religion; a conclusion corroborated by Mr. Alexander 
Bain’s statement that on some occasion Carlyle “denounced the 
Christian religion and all its accessories.” Mr. Gostwick, however, 
is perfectly justified in discriminating between vulgar invective and 
reverential criticism, as he has every right to make the most of con- 
cession, sympathy, or the reverent recognition of what is fair and of 
good report in Christianity. His book, partly biographical, partly 
critical and expository, treats, by no means inadequately, of the 
subject which supplies its title. The preliminary chapters give some 
account of the Deism and Rationalism of the eighteenth century, and 
are followed by biographical notices and critical estimates of culti- 
vated Germans of that period, all very fairly executed, though too 
little prominence is perhaps given to the negative side of their 
theology. With the closing chapters on Baur and Strauss we are not 
in agreement at all. No doubt there are excesses, errors, incon- 
sistencies in the theories or conclusions of these great German theo- 
logians; but we are unable to accept Mr. Gostwick’s estimate of 
them. We cannot, however, argue the case here. To those who 
care to ascertain the results of German theological criticism, we may 
recommend two works by the late Mr. R. W. Mackay, “ The Rise and 
Progress of Christianity,” and “The Tiibingen School and its Ante- 
cedents,” or they may see them as reported, in a comparatively 
conservative form, in the new edition of the Rev. S. Davidson's 
“Introduction to the Study of the New Testament.” 

The question of religion is an absorbing one, and in the general 
decay of faith the cry of orthodox and semi-orthodox watchmen is 
natural, and not unacceptable. The author of “ Ecce Homo” has once 
more raised his voice* and bidden us look hopefully and lovingly 
towards the dawn. His thoughtful and calm survey of the question 
will hardly satisfy the orthodox, and we incline to think that the 





2 “Natural Religion.”’ By the Author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo.’ Tondon: Macmillan 
& Co. © 1882. 
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heterodox will not readily accept his religious symbolism. Deploring 
the infatuation of party-spirit gradually surrendering the whole area 
to dispute and denial, he descries common truths outside the region of 
debate. There is, he argues, a natural theology which inquires into 
the relation of the universe to human ideals. For instance, if one of 
the doctrines of supernatural theology, the eternal happiness reserved 
for the just, cannot be established by any natural evidence, yet the 
ordinary laws of Nature, notwithstanding occasional miscarriages of 
justice, regard the distinctions between virtue and vice, and accord- 
ingly not only Christians, but those whose only God is Nature, fully 
recognize that virtue is rewarded. More than this! Those who 
believe in Nature only may be said to believe not merely in a God, but 
in some sense in a personal God, since their God, Nature, has so much 
personality that He takes account of the distinction of virtue and vice, 
punishes crime and relieves distress, humanity being included in 
Nature. Words are indifferent provided men’s minds are filled with a 
sense of a Power to all appearance infinite and eternal, with which 
their own being is inseparably connected, in the knowledge of whose 
ways alone is safety and well-being, in the contemplation of which they 
find a beatific vision. To philosophers as to Christians Nature is 
God’s Ordinance, and thus Science and Theology have a common 
ground, Theism, he says, is not disbelief in the goodness and per- 
sonality of God, but disbelief in any regularity in the universe to 
which a man must conform himself under penalties. In realizing 
the greatness of the universe we are conscious of a feeling of reli- 
gious awe. Pantheism and Christianity agree in this, that they 
give a unity, though a different kind of unity, to the Universe. A 
rationalized Christianity or Religion of Humanity may be conceived as 
surviving the fall of the Supernatural System. With this the sensuous 
Hellenic religion may be imagined to co-exist. ‘“ Wherever the 
higher Morality shows itself Humanity is worshipped.” A reform then 
seems possible. As Christianity was wider than Judaism, so the 
religion of our age must be wider than Christianity, but as Christianity 
did not denounce Judaism, so our religion must not renounce Chris- 
tianity. The true sacred books and classics of mankind will prove to 
be the Old and New Testament, so soon as in the the former Nature 
is written for God, and in the latter Humanity for Christ. Christianity, 
it is contended, does not stand or fall with the Miracle of the Resur- 
rection, but rests on the broad foundation of the Hebrew religion, 
Hebrew prophecy, and the historic union of the nations in the Christian 
Empire. There is much in these speculations which appears to us true, 
and good, and beautiful; there is much also that is provocative, 
vague, tantalizing. As we read, we ask, Js there a Power, not 
Matter, nor Force—but a form of being, infinite, eternal—one called 
Nature, yet higher than Nature; or is not Nature the Nature we 
know, multiform, enigmatic, fallacious, and even cruel. Will ortho- 
doxy recognize this natural Christianity, or will heterodoxy adopt 
our author’s symbolism, call Nature God, and read Humanity into 
the Bible where Christ now is found? ‘Then, again, if there can be a 
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natural Christianity, why is supernatural Christianity to survive, not 
indeed as a scientific creed, but as probability, presentiment, or 
indication, “given through exceptional, unaccountable occurrences called 
Miracles?” These are questions which we shall not now attempt to 
answer. Instead of doing so, we recommend all to read this work, for 
it is a work of singular beauty and touching interest. 

The principle of Continuity and Universalism which underlies the 
speculative exposition of the author of “ Natural Religion,” animates the 
more critical essay of Dr. Kuenen in his valuable Hibbert Lectures, for 
a translation, and apparently an admirable translation, of which we are 
indebted to the zeal and ability of the Rev. Ph. H. Wickstead.* The 
three religions for which universality has been claimed are Buddhism, 
with its 450 millions; Christianity, with its 400 millions; and Islam, 
with its 175 millions. Islam, however, though ‘a mission to all 
mankind,” and though it ultimately covered a territory that more than 
equalled the Roman empire in extent, is pronounced wanting in the 
true character of universality. This defect is due to the impress left 
on it by the personal predilections of its founder and the obstruction 
to its progress arising from the immobility of ‘“ the ‘ Koran’ and the 
Tradition.” To the preaching and character of Mohammed Dr. 
Kuenen does ample justice. ‘The Apostle, the prophet of Allah, 
is a reproduction of Israel’s great leaders, and the ‘ Koran’ which he 
produced is a counterpart of ‘the Book’ which Jews and Christians 
alike recognized and reverenced as the foundation of their religion. 
True universalism is unattainable in Islam. In vain have the Mo'tazi- 
lites endeavoured to impart to it an ethical character; in vain have the 
Wahhabites, the Puritans of Islam, tried to restore it to its original 
purity. It cannot satisfy the higher demands of human nature. The 
criterion which Dr. Kuenen applies is the connection of the universal 
with the national religions, this connection furnishing the explanation 
and measure of their universalism. Buddhism, like Islam, has its 
universality and its national connecting link; for far from agreeing 
with those who see in it only the denial and rejection of Brahmanism, 
our author points out how Hinduism became international in Buddhism, 
which he regards as properly the offspring of an Indian monastic order 
with Brahmanic ascetism as the link between the national and the 
universal religion. Its power of adaptation is astounding, but its 
inactivity, its quietism, its want of a positive ideal, demonstrate its 
inefficiency and deny it universality in the future. The third reli- 
gion which claims this proud pre-eminence is Christianity. It has its 
connecting link in Judaism: to this connection it must be attributed 
that Christianity entered the world without being rounded off or closed 
asasystem. “No religious founder ever left more for his followers 
to do than Jesus ;” and it is to this very undeterminateness, according to 
Dr. Kuenen, that Christianity owes its adaptability, its vitality, its 
universality. The lectures thus inadequately characterized abound 





3 “National Religions and Universal Religions.” Lectures delivered at Oxford 
and in London in April and May, 1882. By A. Kuenen, LL.D., D.D., Professor of 
Theology at Leiden, London & Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate. 1882. 
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in valuable analytical and expository matter, both in the body of 
the work and in the Appendix. The inquiry into the character of 
Jewish Monotheism deserves especial commendation, and we are not in- 
disposed to accept, with some qualification, a novel theory of the learned 
author. Originally, the religion of Israel was polytheism; but the 
traditional view that Jahvehism was the religion of a minority must, Dr. 
Kuenen thinks, be rejected, or, as we should be inclined to think, modi- 
fied. The worshippers of Jahveh ata very remote period, must at any 
rate have been a very considerable minority. Yet as far down as the 
eighth century B.c. the great majority of the people acknowledged and 
worshipped other gods. Monotheism begins to show itself distinctly in 
the writings of the prophets of that century. The belief that Jahveh 
was the only God sprang out of the ethical conception of his being. 
The older Monotheism of the period before the prophets has no exist- 
ence. A nascent Monotheism only is to be found in the prophets of 
the eighth century ; in the last quarter of the seventh century Mono- 
theism is taught in explicit terms in Deuteronomy and Jeremiah, 
Kuenen rejects the hypothesis of the introduction of Judaism from 
abroad, and maintains that from the earliest period Israel had its own 
national religion. He agrees in particular with M. le Page Renouf, 
that Egyptian influences are not discoverable in Hebrew institu- 
tions. There are many other passages full of interest in his volume, 
but we must content ourselves with indicating two more only. One is 
the note on the Buddha legend with the corresponding remarks, in 
pages 436, 437, where, while admitting that a few features in the 
evangelical tradition may have been borrowed from it, he decides that 
sober and strict research does not support, but indeed condemns, the 
hypothesis that brings Jews into connection with the Buddhists. The 
second passage concerns the relation of Christianity to Kssenism. The 
genuineness of the Philonic treatise has had defenders of no mean 
rank—among others Professor Zeller. Dr. Kuenen, however, is of 
opinion that Herr P. E. Lucius, a young Strasburg scholar, has shown 
that it was composed in the third or at the beginning of the fourth 
century, by a Christian, but in the name of Philo. “ And herewith,” 
he concludes, “ falls the last prop of the foreign origin of Essenism, the 
purely Jewish character of which is now finally established.’ We 
desire to direct attention to this point, but as we have not even read 
the treatise in question, we can form no opinion of the soundness of 
this conclusion, Hilgenfeld and Schiirer, however, accept ‘‘the demon- 
stration” of the young Strasburg scholar. 

Something of this spirit of Universalism dwelt in the heart of the 
late eloquent Dean of Westminster.* His occasional sermons preached 
in the Abbey have been collected and published in accordance with 
the Dean’s own wish. The funeral orations on Lord Palmerston, 
Dickens, Kingsley, Lyell, Thirlwall, Grote, Carlyle, Lord Lawrence, 
and Lord Beaconsfield will attract all readers. In the sermon entitled 





4 “Sermons on Special Occasions.” Preached in Westminster Abbey. By 
— Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., late Dean of Westminster. London: John Murray. 
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<The Religious Aspect of History,” he recognizes Mr. Grote’s passion 
for justice, his gracious urbanity, antique courtesy, reverential absti- 
nence, and modest forbearance; and celebrates Carlyle’s earnestness, 
independence, many brilliant gifts, and unexampled splendour of con- 
versation. In general, these sermons exhibit the customary grace and 
culture, the charitable and receptive nature, of the late Dean, and also 
his vague, and ductile, and undogmatic theology. If we are perplexed 
by an apparent want of logical cohesion and sequence, we admire the 
sincerity of utterance in which he condemns the endeavour to wrest 
the words of the Bible from their natural meaning, and force them to 
speak the language of science. Speaking of the paradoxically “con- 
scientious” scholars who interpolated the word not into the sacred text 
(Lev. xi. 6), and thus, as they thought, reconciled it to science by 
making the whole passage mean exactly the reverse of that which was 
intended, he continues :— 


“This is the earliest instance of the falsification of Scripture to meet the 
demands of Science: and it has been followed in later times by the various 
efforts which have been made to twist the earlier chapters of Genesis into ap- 
parent agreement with the last results of geology, representing days not to be 
days, morning and evening not to be morning and evening, the deluge not to 
be the deluge, and the ark not to be the ark.”—P. 202. 


Dr. Alfred Dewes, dissatisfied with the Revised Version of the New 
Testament, offers as a contribution towards the realization of an intel- 
ligible version—a version which shall be simple and forcible, avoiding 
equally servility and licence.’ The attempt is laudable, but the result 
only in part successful. To accomplish his proposed end—perfect 
intelligibility Dr. Dewes often abandons the literal interpretation, as 
in Rom. xv. 31, where for the Greek words signifying my ministra- 
tion, we find the help I am carrying to Jerusalem ; and Rom. xiv. 1, 
where for the doubtful disputations of the Revised and Authorized 
Versions, Dr. Dewes substitutes the diffuse though lucid rendering 
decide on the scruples that trouble him. In one instance the local 
colouring or national peculiarity is sacrificed to the real sense of the 
original—the outward mark being perhaps invariably substituted for 
circumcision. In Titus iii. 5, we have a correct but too quaintly 
literal interpretation, hath saved us by means of the bath. Again, the 
frequent modernization of the language, as in Eph. iv. 9, Now what 
does the fact that he went up imply? is, we think, decidedly incongruous 
with Scriptural associations. Occasionally we meet with renderings 
which we cannot regard as accurate. For instance, in Phil. ii. 6, 
considered not that he should cleave to his equality with God, instead of 
did not think equality with God a thing to be grasped at. So again, 
chap. iv. 3, the proper name Syzygus is a questionable rendering, 
though it has its supporters; and in 1 Tim. iii. 15, we decline to regard, 
with Dr. Dewes and others, Timothy, and not the Church of the living 
God, as the pillar and ground or mainstay of the truth. In1 Cor. vii. 





5 “Tife and Letters of St, Paul.” By Alfred Dewes, M.A., LL.D., D.D., Vicar 
of St. Augustine’s, Pendlebury. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 181. 
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37, 38, again, we cannot think the interpretation correct which supposes 
the lover and not the father of the marriageable maiden to be the subject 
of the verbs. Dr. Dewes’ liberal version, we may add, has been made 
from the text of Drs. Westcott and Hort. 

A Version of the New Testament by Dr. Hebert, who “ clings more 
and more to the letter of the Scripture,” is based on the Greek text of 
1611, and is more literal and less modern in character. Dr. Hebert is 
aveteran student of the New Testament, and his version is, doubtless, 
generally correct.° One rendering, however, we notice in Gal. i. 18, 
where the Greek word rendered to ask questions of Peter really 
means to make the acquaintance of Peter. Only the first portion, con- 
taining the six primary epistles to Thessalonica, Corinth, Galatia, and 
Rome, of Dr. Hebert’s translation, appears to be completed. In the 
arrangement of the New Testament books he follows what he believes. 
to be the true chronological succession. Brief explanations are sub- 
joined to the text. 

The soundness of the English Revisers’ Greek text is disputed, and 
the Textus Receptus vindicated by Mr. G. W. Samson.’ Mr. Samson 
even demands a careful consideration of the claims of 1 John v. 7, 
affirming that it is found in the Latin Vulgate, and quoted by the Greek 
and Latin Fathers before Constantine. Now, to what does this assertion 
amount? To this: that the passage is found in the later MSS. of the 
Vulgate, while it is wanting in the two earliest, in those revised by 
Alcuin, and in fifty others. As to the Patristic citations of more or less 
distinctness they exist only in the imagination of those who confound 
sound with sense. The Greek words were first inserted in the Com- 
plutensian edition (a.p. 1514), 

Mr. H. Melvill Gwatkin’s “ Studies of Arianism,” chiefly relating 
to the character and chronology of the reaction which followed 
the Council of Nice, may be commended to the notice of all who 
care to trace the history of theological speculation, The author 
seems inclined to favour the opinion that the theory of Evolution, 
which has already thrown a new light upon some of the most 
difficult of the problems connected with the history of life, is capable of 
a momentous extension. Beyond the domain of Matter, within which 
only we trace the operation of biological energy, he divines a 
mysterious borderland, where we come face to face with powers of 
another order. Between the world of matter and a world beyond, the 
Person of our Lord is, he thinks, the solid and sufficient link ; since, if 
the Saviour’s Resurrection -is historic fact, the whole mysteries of the 
Incarnation must have some true kinship to the law of God in Nature. 








6 “The New Testament Scriptures in the order in which they were written,” &c. 
By ~ Rev. Charles Hebert, D.D., of Trinity College, Cambridge. London : Henry 
Frowde. 

7 “The English Revisers’ Greek Text shown to be Unauthorized,’ &c. By G. 
W. Samson, former President of Columbian University, Washington, &c. London : 
Triibner & Co. 

8 “Studies of Arianism,” &c, By Henry Melvill Gwatkin, M. A., &c. London: 
George Bell & Sons, 1882. 
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His object then, if we do not misconceive his meaning, is to give 
peculiar prominence to the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ as a 
metaphysical reality, an eternal transcendent verity, which, as pointing 
to a universal law, ruling spirit and matter alike, deserves the 
serious attention of the philosophic mind. He starts, accordingly, 
with the current conception of Deity among the Greeks, Orientals, and 
Jews ; and glancing at the subordination theories of the earlier period ot 
Christianity, deals with Arianism asa direct result of antecedent move- 
ments, an inevitable reaction of heathen forms of thought against the 
definite establishment of the Christian view of God. The memorable 
formula of the Bishops of Chalcedon is the index to this universal law. 
The Arian hypothesis is not only an impious audacity, but an intellec- 
tual vice, an incurably defective and inefficient dogma. In the position 
thus assumed, we see the impression made ona thoughtful mind by the 
influences of modern speculation and science. In Mr. Gwatkin’s book, 
accordingly, there is a breath of life which contrasts favourably with the 
“‘dry-bones” literature of stereotyped orthodoxy. His acquaintance with 
Church history, ancient and modern, the writings of the Fathers, and 
numerous occasional monographs, gives richness and correctness to his 
representations. We do not accept his theology or his metaphysics, but 
we commend him for candour, generosity, and lucidity. We may add 
that he professes scrupulously to have examined Cardinal Newman’s 
theories, as set forth in the “ Arians of the Fourth Century;” and that 
if he has not often accepted them “it is only because he has found 
usually good reason for rejecting them.” 

We can speak approvingly also of another work of mixed theo- 
logy and history, Mr. Alfred Dale’s “ Synod of Elvira.” Elvira, “ the 
Christian name” of Illiberis, is identified with Granada; and the Synod 
is assigned to the early part of the year 306, when Hosius, the 
Bishop of Cordova, the personal link between the three Councils— 
Nicea, Sardica, and Elvira—might very well have been present. It 
was convened primarily to restore order in the Church of Spain 
after the Diocletian persecution, and to reform “the abuses and evils 
entailed by the period of suffering and trial.” Such at least is Mr. 
Dale’s conclusion, At any rate the whole action of the Council was 
to all appearances directed to ends of ethical and ecclesiastical 
polity. The text of the Synodical Acts has been reproduced from the 
edition by F. Antonius Gonzalez, and is printed at the end of the 
volume as Appendix A. The Christian legislation of the period is 
illustrated in a series of chapters ; the life and manners of the faithful 
are described, and their relation to the heathen state and heathen 
society of the fourth century, with much interesting detail, and with, 
as appears to us, minute and accurate scholarship. The constitution 
of the Council, Church organization and discipline, laws relating to 
idolatry, murder, unchastity, witchcraft, sorcery, military service, the 
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stage, and Christian worship are strikingly elucidated. The purifying 
action of the Church on heathen social relations, its discouragement 
of unnatural profligacy, infanticide, abortion, and cruelty is forcibly 
exhibited, and a vivid picture of the manners of the age is presented 
in Mr. Dale’s descriptive pages. We cannot think him right in under- 
standing the orders of the Council of Jerusalem, Acts xv., to refrain 
from blood as a prohibition against murder. It was from eating 
blood that the Gentile Christians were commanded to refrain, and 
we do not see that the reference to Tacitus, page 1, altogether 
authenticates the statement in the text. Should not Plin., ‘ Hist. Nat.” 
iii. 4, have been included? 

Bracketing two works of a somewhat kindred purpose, one by a 
Catholic the other by a Protestant champion of the faith, we may 
briefly characterize them as well-intended but not successful efforts to 
defend Revelation against the assaults of Unbelief. ‘‘Science without 
God,” by the Dominican Friar, H. Didon,”* is an earnest, eloquent out- 
burst, appealing mainly, though not exclusively, to the emotional part 
of our nature, and re-affirming the old arguments, metaphysical and 
psychological. Vulnerable points in the logic of opponents are ex- 
hibited, the illimitableness of desire and unsatisfactoriness of possession 
are proclaimed ; but the calm, cogent voice of reason is hardly audible 
in these oratorical addresses, The eloquence of the Dominican is 
directed against Materialism, Atheism, and Scepticism, all said to be 
logically implied in Positivism, The description of the religious ideal 
of the Positivists (p. 78) would be regarded by them as an unworthy 
caricature. Our second apologetic work, “Christianity and Modern 
Scepticism,” by the Rev. A. G. Girdlestone,” is announced by himself 
as the result of practical acquaintance with Scepticism in Oxford, the 
Black Country, and London. In it are considered defects in the 
principles of ascertaining and in the methods of presenting truth, the 
moral character of sceptics, the qualifications necessary for dealing with 
them, and the relation of natural science to the subject treated in the 
velume. 

In the series called “Present Day Tracts,” which, like the preceding 
works, are vindicatory, are included two which may attract orthodox 
readers, That by the Rev. W. G. Blaikie, on “ Christianity and the 
Life that now is,” deprecates the misrepresentations of unbelievers 
and the misconceptions of Christians, and advocates the use while it 
discourages the abuse of the world. That by the Rev. Prebendary 
Row revives the metaphysical and teleological arguments for the exist- 
ence and character of God,” and rejects the evolutionary theory, even 
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in the non-atheistic form in which it is presented by Darwin. Mr. 
Row’s metaphysical postulates are very disputable, and we are unable 
to reconcile the assertion that geology affords no instance of evolution 
and indefinite variation with the conclusions of Mr. Huxley in “Science 
and Culture,” p. 328, where he tells us :— 


“Among the fossils of Pikermi, Gaudry found the successive stages by 
which the ancient civets passed into the more modern hyznas: through the 
tertiary deposits of Western America, Marsh tracked the successive forms by 
which the ancient stock of the horse has passed into its present form; and 
innumerable less complete indications of the mode of evolution of other groups 
of the higher mammalia have been obtained.” 


A work of a very different school, ‘ The Present Religious Crisis,”"* by 
Augustus Blauvelt, may be profitably read concurrently with these 
orthodox publications. It forms the first of a series of volumes, the 
second of which will be entitled “ Religion of Jesus,” and the third, 
“Supernatural Religion.” The crisis which suggests the title of the 
book is the acknowledged decay of faith. Beginning with this 
theme, Mr. Blauvelt proceeds to handle the weighty topics of dogmatic 
theology, the canon, Biblical inspiration, the historical character of the 
Gospels, religion in its generic aspect, the religion of Jews as distinct 
from that of the Old Testament, religious repression and religious 
liberty. The discussion appears to be conducted with candour and 
impartiality. ; 

How the existence of God and unity of the Divine nature were 
taught to his polytheistic countrymen by Mohammed, “ an ignorant, 
impressible, superstitious, but nevertheless noble and great man,” may 
be learned with sufficient exactness from the delightful little volume 
which Mr. Stanley Lane Poole has prepared for us, ‘The Speeches and 
Table-talk of the Prophet Mohammed.” The Speeches are arranged 
in Professor Néldeke’s chronological order, and are selected with ad- 
mirable discrimination from the ‘‘ Koran,” and are pronounced by the 
author to be practically identical with the prophet’s words. The “ Table- 
talk” is culled from the heap of traditions collected at alate period, and 
which cannot be accepted as more than possibly correct reports of 
Mohammied’s conversation. In the brief introduction prefixed to these 
selections, Mr. Lane Poole traces with simple, yet graphic, power the 
incidents in the Prophet’s early career so far as ascertainable, describes 
his person, habits, and disposition; and recounting the Arabian char- 
acteristics in desert and town-life, and picturing for us the audience 
he had to address, readily enables us to realize the manner of man 
the founder of Islam was—a figure so important in the eyes of M. 
Comte, that he has assigned him a conspicuous place as a final repre- 
sentative of his initial theocracy. 
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At Dr. Congreve’s instance the Hight Circulars, which Comte 
(1850-1857) addressed to the subscribers of the subsidy instituted 
on his behalf, have been translated by Mr. Lobb and others, and are 
presented to us in a collective form. They serve ,to show, what 
importance Comte attached to the establishment of a new. spizitual 
power, and how sanguine he was of the approaching triumph, of 
Positivism. ’ 

Dr. Bridges’ “Five Discourses on Positive Religion” will give 
those who are desirous of gaining an insight into its character, 
without formal investigation, the means of satisfying their curiosity. 
The subjects of these discourses, which contain many eloquent pas- 
sages, and are marked by refinement of thought and beauty of 
expression, are prayer and work, religion and progress, Positivist 
mottoes, centenary of Calderon, and man the creature of humanity. , 
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TJ\O the industry and intellectual ardour of Mr. Thomas Davidson 

we are indebted for an English presentation of the philosophical 
system of Rosmini, an interesting sketch of his life, a bibliography, an 
introduction intended to explain his position in thought, a selection of 
parallel passages from his own works, with a kind of running com- 
mentary on the text from the translator’s pen. The work selected for 
translation is the “ Sistema Filosofico,”’ originally written by Rosmini 
for Cesare Cantu’s “ Storia Universale.” It appears to be a complete 
résumé of Rosmini’s system, in a necessarily somewhat curt or cramped 
form, but generally intelligible; Mr. Davidson having evidently done 
his best “to turn Rosmini’s somewhat diffuse Italian into readable 
English.” Rosmini, described by Mr. Davidson as a thinker and a 
saint, is said to have exercised a wide and most beneficial influence on 
the thought of his own country. Antonio Rosmini-Serbati (such is his 
full name) was born on March 25, 1797, of noble parents, at Rovereto 
in the Italian Tyrol. While still very young he studied mathematics and 
philosophy, and, before attaining his twentieth year, discovered the 
cardinal principle of his system. A priest, a saint, the founder of an 
Order, he was favourably received by the Pope on his arrival at Rome 
in 1828 His pastoral labours in his native city, where he accepted a 
cure some six years later, roused the opposition of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, which dreaded his Italian and Papal leanings. The persecution 
of Rosmini and his followers at the hands of the Jesuits, according to 
his biographer, was unceasing. In 1837, tired of Austrian surveil- 
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lance, he took up his abode at Stresa on the Lago Maggiore, where he 
lived and wrote, surrounded by admiring friends, for eleven years. 
Opposed as he was to Austrian rule Rosmini was equally opposed to 
the unity and freedom which Italy has since achieved. A reformer, 
a patriot, an influential person in Rome, he was appointed in 1848, by 
the Piedmontese Government, special envoy to the Holy See, but 
receiving instructions from that Government to abandon his own 
scheme of the federation of States, with the Pope as ex-officio President, 
and confine himself to the project of an armed alliance for the prose- 
cution of the Austrian war, he resigned his mission and devoted 
himself to the cause of the Pope and the Church. By the Pope he 
had been graciously received; he had been made a consulter of the 
Congregation of the Index, promised a cardinal’s hat, offered the 
presidency of the Liberal Ministry, with the portfolio of Public In- 
struction. But owing to various doubts, scruples, and forebodings, he 
determined to decline the nomination, and from that moment lost his 
influence with the Pope. His two then recently published works, 
“The Constitution according to Social Justice,” and “The Five 
Wounds of Holy Church,” were prohibited, in consequence of the 
action taken by the Congregation of the Index at an irregular meeting 
at Naples. In 1854 the decree prohibiting them was cancelled, the 
Pope enjoining perpetual silence on the enemies of the persecuted 
philosopher, who, however, did not long enjoy the mental relief thus 
afforded him, dying, as he did, soon after at Stresa (July 1, 1855). 
A prolific author, Rosmini’ wrote no fewer than ninety-nine different 
works, and sixteen pages of Mr. Davidson’s Bibliography are filled 
with the titles of the writings to which this Rosminian literature gave 
rise. We will now attempt to give our readers some notion of his 
philosophical system. Affirming that philosophy has, since the days 
of Aristotle, been moving in a vicious circle, his interpreter declares 
that Rosmini’s chief merit was that he found a way out of this vicious 
circle. He discovered and elaborated a science of ideology. Ideology 
is described as the science of intellective light, whereby man renders 
intelligible to himself the sensible things from which he draws the 
sum total of knowledge. The ultimate luminous point in things is 
Ideal Being, at once the form of thought, the principle of truth, and 
the essence of objectivity. \ It is not thought, as Hegel erroneously 
asserts, which is the reality of things, but the idea—the idea 
not as a product of thought, but as ideal being, united to real 
things as a principle is united to its terms. The idea is at 
once prior to thought and independent of it. Being has two 
modes—the ideal and the real. Ideal being is the form of cogni- 
tion ; real being its material, With Rosmini the word ideal does not 
express an intrinsic attribute of Being; it is the idea of existence, 
formal Being. It is also a wniversal—a universal which, he maintains, 
is not furnished by the senses. The word ideal, again, does not apply 
to the essence of being, but to the property which it has of making 
known real beings to us. Theessence of being is known in and through 
itself, and is the means whereby we know all other things. The idea 
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is innate; it is the form of intelligence. As showing or revealing all}. 
it is the light of reason. In his logic, Rosmini rejects alike the- 
categories of Kant and the dialectic of Hegel. In his view the formal 
categories of being are to be found in its three necessary modes: 
ideality, reality, and morality. Kant’s seventeen forms—the forms of 
sensibility, understanding, and reason—have, he contends, no real 
foundation. On the contrary, the human mind has one single inde- 
terminate form, and this is the idea of universal being. This ideal. 
being is related to real being as a model, an example, a type. It isa 
mode of being, and must not be confounded with reality. In Rosmini’s 
view, the substance of the Ego is a feeling because the Ego feels. If we 
think this feeling, we perceive a substance, and this substance is our- 
selves. Feeling, therefore, incites us to affirm not only the feeling but 
also the being in which it inheres, and hence to perceive the being and 
the feeling in the being simultaneously. Rosmini, says his expositor, 
forestalled by many years the doctrines of Bain and Spencer, as to the 
mode in which we become conscious of measured space. We form the 
idea of extension and space, according to the Italian philosopher, in two 
ways. First, through the fundamental feeling (that is, the general 
and continual discharge of the entire nervous system), accompanied by 
the faculty of spontaneous motion which our bodies have. Second, 
through the sensations of touch, aided by this faculty. Indefinite 
space is formed in both these ways, and is thus at once subjective and 
extra-subjective. The basis of the proof that there exists an extended 
being (body) different from us he finds in the tact that in the percep- 
tion of bodies we feel an agent which is not ourselves and towards. 
which we are passive. All the material and dynamic phenomena of 
Nature are explicable by Rosmini’s unit of natural existence, which is 
neither force nor matter, but sentience. Philosophy, however, is in- 
sufficient to solve all problems. Psychology, shows, for instance, the 
tendency of human nature towards its own perfection, but fails to 
discover the destiny of the soul of man. In the midst of harassing 
doubts, religious tradition comes to our rescue. From the ideal form 
of being, Rosmini derives one of his four proofs of the existence of God, 
arguing that as this form is eternal light and eternal object, there must 
be an eternal mind, an eternal subject. Still, all the knowledge of the 
Divine nature we can thus attain to, is no more than a negative-ideal 
knowledge. We may reason to the fact of God’s existence; but the 
Light of Grace alone can make us acquainted with the nature of God’s 
reality. Such is a rapid survey of Rosmini’s system of philosophy. 
The bare notion of his first principle was derived from the writings of 
Thomas Aquinas. Guided by this principle—“that it is the essence 
of intelligence to have an object, and that object is being,”—-he pro- 
ceeds to develop his sciences of intuition or object, of perception or 
sensible subject, and of reflection or supersensuous realities. Logic, 
Law, Politics, Ethics, Cosmology, Ontology, and Natural ‘Theology, 
have all been systematically treated by him. In his application of the 
five fundamental rules of politics he arrives at a result favourable to 
the Catholic system, which he pronounces the most effective for social 
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organization, and the amelioration of the human race. That Rosmini 
was a staunch supporter of Papal infallibility and authority, temporal 
as well as spiritual, must inevitably create a prejudice in the Protes- 
tant mind, and tend to discourage the study of his philosophy. His 
‘* New Essay on the Origin of Ideas” is destined, according to the 
sanguine prognostication of Mr. Davidson, to take the place of “* Kant’s 
Critique of the Pure Reason,” as the second great philosophic work of the 
world, beside and before Aristotle’s logic. His translator has a higher 
opinion of Rosmini’s merits than we have, who certainly do not possess 
what he deems the indispensable qualification for its appreciation, long 
and careful study. Some of the philosopher’s observations appear to us 
just ; his critical comments on the errors of others are acute; his ex- 
posure of Hegelian absurdities clever and decisive. But when we 
examine his own philosophical structure, we cannot help seeing its 
many flaws and cracks. With Hegel, Being develops into the universe, 
into God. Denying the reality of the Hegelian process, Rosmini like 
Hegel makes being the starting-point of philosophy; maintains that 
it is reached by direct intuition, which he regards asan infallible form 
of cognition, inasmuch as phenomenon and noumenon thus appre- 
hended are necessarily one. For ourselves we fail to see in his Ideal 
being anything but a mental concept glorified by the light of a devout 
imagination. If we mentally obliterate all the attributes of an object, 
except the most general of all, its being or existence—that residual 
concept is only an idealism, a creation of the mind to which we can 
readily lend the desired universality. It is an abstraction, a generaliza- 
tion, and not an intuition. Such at least is our present opinion. 

In language not dissimilar from that of Rosmini, the author of “ An 
Essay on the Philosophy of Consciousness,’ affirms that Being is the 
@ priori condition of Thought, but differing from Rosmini, in this as 
in other respects, proclaims the unity of thought and being. “The 
substance or hypostasis of thought,” says the Hssayist, ‘‘is being. The 
being of the individual Ego, and that alone, supplies the ground on 
which the rational judgment takes its stand. Starting from a certain 
ideal of humanity, acquired through history, biography, and personal 
experience, reason, it is alleged, argues up to being universal. This 
view of the intellectual nature of man is the first ef the three dis- 
coveries to which our author prefers a claim. The second discovery 
relates to our affectional nature. As in the material universe action 
and reaction are equal and opposite, so in the spiritual world attraction 
is held to be reciprocal and complementary. Thence it comes that the 
imperfection of every finite being is the source of the greatest joy ; 
inasmuch as the sense of mutual correlation for dependence is love, 
and love is the condition of our highest joy, as well as a potent 
auxiliary in the fulfilment of the moral law. The third discovery 
furnishes an answer to the question: Is life worth living? ‘ Present 
suffering and even permitted sin,” it is responded, ‘‘are conceivably 
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good as assisting through intellectual, emotional, and moral development 
a thorough realization of the order of the universe.” To complete our 
notice of the author’s theory we must add that the nature of thought 
is pronounced to be triform. We are forced, it is said, to conceive a 
sufficient, an efficient, or a final cause for every event and for every 
thing—an assertion which in its integrity we more than question. In 
one or the other of these three principles of causation, |it is further 
said, all the sciences have their source, as so many phases of the one 
fact of self-consciousness, in reflection. The Essay professes to be an 
analysis of reason, and the rationale of love. We differ widely from 
most of its positions; but we have no space for controverting them. 

We are so far in agreement with Mr. Ryland* in his strictures on 
Locke’s theory of the origin of our knowledge as to admit that philoso- 
pher’s ignorance of elementary biological facts, of the imperfection of 
his psychology, of his excusable non-recognition of the reaction of the 
sentient mechanism through its inherited structure; but recalling Locke's 
expressions “the actings of our own minds,” “its own operations 
within itself,” “its own operations proceeding from powers intrinsical 
and proper to itself,” we are disposed to qualify the censure which 
he passes on Locke, and, important as was the service rendered by 
Kant, we can hardly find in him, much less in Hegel, a solution of the 
problem of the origin of our ideas. Dissenting, however, as Mr. 
Ryland does, from Locke’s initial position, he shows a generous appre- 
ciation of Locke’s work, by editing for us in a separate form the 
immortal third book “ Of Words,” of the great Englishman’s Essay. 
In addition to the text of this book, Mr. Ryland has in his “ Introduc- 
tion,” tabulated the chief events of Locke’s life, fixed his place as a 
philosopher, and discussed his doctrine of Ideas and of Species. The 
numerous notes at the end of the volume will clear up many difficul- 
ties for the inexperienced student. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen is an uncompromising advocate of the experience 
philosophy, regarding ontology ‘“‘as a barren region haunted by 
shadowy chimeras, mere spectres which have not life enough in them 
even to be wrong.”* In the exposition of his views on the freedom of 
the will, moral obligation, conscience, disinterested sympathy, we find 
ample evidence of acute thought and diligent study. Throughout his 
essay we meet with instances of fine discrimination, careful analysis, 
and vigorous independence of view. His volume is a complete reper- 
tory of arguments on most if not all the vexed questions of ethical 
science. If, on the other hand, we have found it somewhat diffuse and 
monotonous, and if in the hunt after Truth we are sometimes thrown 
off the track, we may perhaps be allowed to impute it to the length 
of the run, the complexities of the way, and the varying suspensive 
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procedure of the huntsman, as well as to our own 

apprehension. Mr. Leslie Stephen rightly begins his dissertation with 
the elimination of metaphysical doubts, as irrelevant in the sphere of 
science. Recognizing the difficulties which surround our previsions of 
human conduct, he decides that, after all deductions on this score, 
some result is attainable. Society, he argues, may be considered as a 
structure implying a certain fixity of relations. The theory of evolu- 
tion shows that every organism represents the product of a certain 
series of adjustments between the organism and its environment. ‘To 
discover the scientific form of morality is the particular problem he 
has in view. The criterion of happiness is examined, and declared to 
be misrepresenting ; the theory which makes the reason the sole rule 
of conduct is held to be insufficient. As, however, conduct is regu- 
lated by some sort of regard to the purposes of life, a certain unity of 
character is developed, and thus every reasoning agent represents a 
type, partially realizing a general efficiency by the acquirement of 
certain general qualities. Through a process of correlation of per- 
nicious and painful states, a certain advantage or utility accrues, but 
to the race rather than to the individual. The social evolution 
implies the evolution ofa strong social organism or rather tissue. The 
best type is that which rests on the stronger tissue ; for it is the most 
vigorous tissue which prevails in the struggle of existence. Cor- 
responding to this tissue, certain social instincts are developed, and 
hence a body of customs essential to the life of the society. It is by 
the vitality of the “instincts in virtue” that the community exists. 
Law—external law—is the result of universal social pressure, and 
these instincts are equivalent to an internal law. ‘ Conduct,” Mr. 
Stephen continues, “is a function of character and circumstance, and 
rules of action corresponding to our primitive sensibilities must be 
capable of statement in rules of character.” The question now arises, 
how is the moral rule to be deduced from the general principle of 
social vitality. The law of Nature is: Be Strong; her punishment is 
weakness, decay, death. In the early social stages, fighting power was 
the critical power for each race. Courage accordingly became a 
necessary condition of social vitality. Courage and the approval of 
courage were recognized as useful. Similarly industry, energy, tem- 
perance, chastity, truth, justice, benevolence, are based on the principle 
of utility or social welfare. This inauguration of virtue, as an essential 
of the security and happiness of society, prepares the way for a dis- 
cussion on egoistic instincts, altruism, merit, and conscience, in a series 
of chapters replete with valuable and discriminating comment. In the 
ninth chapter, headed “ Happiness as a Criterion,” our author, while 
pronouncing Utilitarianism unsatisfactory as a complete account of 
morality, admits that it “contains a core of inexpugnable truth.” But 
though it has a solid basis of fact, it requires, according to him, 
restatement or reconstruction. The imperfection of the Eudemonistic 
theory may be conceded, but is there any moral theory without its 
imperfection? We cannot make an accurate or exhaustive calculation 
of the sum total of all human pleasures and pains, But are we justi- 
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fied in rejecting the fundamental principle because we are not in pos- 
session of all the secondary principles? Ethical science is a progressive 
science, and with the improvements that increased knowledge and 
experience will bring with them,'we may, as Mr. Stephen would 
undoubtedly acknowledge, learn more and more of the consequences. 
of action on the happiness of mankind. The charges, however, 
which are brought against this moral theory, as hitherto held, 
can all be met, our author is of opinion, if directed against the 
moral system which he supports, His morality is the evolutionist 
morality, and if the evolutionist morality be in some sense Utili- 
tarian, it differs from the morality of the older Utilitarians. The 
prior doctrine is objected to, as basing morality on pure experience, 
as recognizing only the Association type of knowledge, and as over- 
looking the existence of innate tendencies. Now, if by innate 
tendencies are meant “ organized predispositions,” and not actual 
intuitions of right and wrong, we accept the criticism as just, where 
the indictment is warranted, Again, admitting that the Utilitarian 
type of knowledge is rightly represented by the Association Pyscho- 
logy, we do not feel greatly disturbed by the alleged want of strength 
and cohesion. If the complex products of the mind are shown to be 
the outgrowth of the lower elements of our nature, still the phenomena 
are not artificial, but the natural consequence of a presiding psychical 
law. The law of Association, though it does not explain everything, is 
co-extensive with much of our mental life. In the connection of size 
and distance with visible signs, in the complex ideas of Beauty or 
Sublimity, its asserts its efficacy; and if the associations thus gene- 
rated are practically indissoluble in art and sensation, why should 
this type of knowledge not be sufficient for a basis of ethical science ? 
Kejecting, however, the old Utilitarianism for its real or alleged inade- 
quacies, Mr. Leslie Stephen proposes to substitute the Evolutionist 
criterion, ‘“‘ The organism,” he says, ‘“‘ has solved the problem for us, at 
least approximately. What is Wholesome is in the long run pro- 
ductive of pleasure. The Utilitarian takes as a criterion the happi- 
ness, the Evolutionist the health, of Society. The two, indeed, are 
not divergent but tend to coincide. The Evolutionist Philosophy 
enables us to reduce the variations of the social organism to a fixed 
rule.” Sosays Mr. Leslie Stephen ; and, if this be so, the new morality 
would be an auxiliary to the old. Unless, however, we can predict 
future variation, ethical science would, it appears to us, be still 
chargeable with imperfection. The immediate merit, it is urged of 
the new philosophy, would be to restore due authority to social 
instincts without elevating them into transcendental intuitions. The 
primary condition of Happiness is Health. The typical man, that is, 
the healthiest man, is the happiest man. “Happiness is the reward 
offered not for virtue alone, but for conformity to what I have called 
the law of Nature: that law, namely, of which it is the great com- 
mandment—Be Strong.” All virtuous action, it is further explained, 
implies action in conformity with certain instincts which have become 
organic in the virtuous man. If we rightly understand Mr, Stephen, 
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the typical man need not have recourse to any valuation of conse- 
quences to determine the morality of an action? He is a moralized 
man, responding to all the needs of society, and is spontaneously 
truthful, pure, good, courageous, It would be interesting, but 
perhaps scarcely possible, to test the soundness of this principle. To 
submit to some satisfactory scrutiny the men of maximum vitality, 
with the object of ascertaining if they possessed the required maxi- 
mum of virtue, and if this virtue really was the direct consequence: 
of their instincts, would be an arduous experiment ; an experiment 
rendered all the more difficult, since we should have to make allow- 
ance for the influence of present social pressure, religion, education, 
&c. Another interesting question would be, How far would it be 
right or practicable, on this theory, to modify the existing social 
order, to introduce political or social ameliorations into the organism, 
so respectably served by the typical man, that is, the man whose 
standard of virtue as we presume, is not in excess of the general 
social standard. At the conclusion of his Essay, Mr. Leslie Stephen 
asks, ‘“‘ What is it I have done, supposing my arguments to be satis- 
factory, and what is it that, even upon that hypothesis, still remains. 
to be done?” For a partial answer, we refer our readers to Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s own pages. In lieu of all further comment we cite the 
concluding sentence of his volume, offering our sincere tribute ot 
admiration to the many merits of his essay, indulging a hope that the 
Evolutionist theory of Morals may aid in the amelioration of the Old 
Utilitarianism, but, for the present, retaining our belief in the validity 
of the cardinal principle of the prior system. 

“On my theory, then, the moralist assigns no new motives; he accepts 
human nature as it is, and he tries to show how it may maintain and improve 
the advantages already acquired. His influence is little enough: but such as 
it is, it depends upon the fact that a certain harmony has already come into 
existence, and that men are therefore so constituted, that they desire a more 
thorough solution of existing discords. A sound moral system is desirable, in 
order to give greater definiteness to the aims and methods, and it is doubtless 
important to obtain ove in a period of rapid decay of old systems. But it is 
happy for the world that moral progress has not to wait till an unimpeachable 
system of ethics has been elaborated.” 


From the most recent speculations on ethical science we pass to the 
most memorable of the psychological inquiries of Antiquity, Aristotle’s’ 
De Anima, under the intelligent, if not unerring guidance of Mr. 
Edwin Wallace. To his perspicuous and readable, but somewhat 
paraphrastic version of the great master’s treatise on the Soul, Mr. 
Wallace has prefixed a carefully executed and instructive disserta- 
tion of his own on the scope, method, and character of psychology as 
conceived by Aristotle, on his various minor treatises relating to this 
subject on the pre-Aristotelian accounts of the soul, and on the merits 
and defects of the Greek philosopher’s investigation. His remarks 
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on the perplexing theory of the creative reason (voids mourixds) 
on which, according to Mr. J. S. Mill, Dr. Franz Brentano, has 
written with an unusual thoroughness of philosophical research and 
exegesis, will be read with interest, though his interpretation, on 
which, however, he does not insist, has a somewhat modern air about it. 
Mr. E. Wallace rightly regards Aristotle as the first who constituted 
Psychology into a special science. ‘ While unable fully to explain the 
union of the antithesis, he yet showed that soul and body were not 
so much two contradictory forces as two complementary counterparts 
in human nature,” expanding and illustrating his view by an 
enumeration of the different stages in the development of the Psyche 
from lower to higher forms. The notes, which are numerous, eluci- 
date the text: they are expository rather than grammatical or philo- 
logical. An index to the Greek original enhances the value of this 
acceptable presentation of Aristotle’s famous treatise. 

From the psychology of Aristotle to the psychology of Buddhism isa 
somewhat unexpected transition. Rightfully to apprehend Dr. A. 
Bastian’s point of view when he touches on the religious question is 
not easy. He appears, however, to refer the origin of religion to 
emotional excitement, to some instinct or impulse such, we will say, 
as “the perception of the Infinite ;” and though he apparently regards 
all previously realized religions as untenable, yet in some scientific or 
alternative form he pronounces religion indestructible. Embracing 
alike the external and internal world, Buddhism, as a religious philo- 
sophy, finds its support in psychology. In a learned and elaborate 
dissertation Dr. A. Bastian examines and explains the various forms 
of Buddhist thought, sentiment, doctrine, and practice from the com- 
bined Karma of all sentient existence to simple Nirvana, which appears 
equivalent to personal non-existence. Numerous analogies in the 
historical varieties of religious thought, Christian, Gnostic, and Pagan, 
are indicated in pages which bristle with an overgrowth of ancient 
and modern erudition, Dr. A. Bastian, long a resident in Siam and 
Ceylon, is the author of more than one volume on psychology and 
ethnology. He is also the translator of a work, judged to be of great 
value by Oriental scholars, the “ Abhidhammatthasangata.” Buddhism 
seems to preserve much of its old vitality, if we may judge from the 
officially reported number of its adherents, estimated, though not with 
absolute certainty, at 500,000,000. . 

Mr. T. Rawson-Birks, Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge, 
is a zealous champion of the old theology, which is quite as perplexing 
to us as the “ First Principles” of Mr. H. Spencer has proved to others. 
It is against Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of evolution that Mr. , Birks’s 
polemic is primarily directed,’ but the Darwinian theory is also 





6 ‘Der Buddhismus in seiner Psychologie.” Von A. Bastian. Mit einer Karte 
des Buddhistischen Weltsystems. London : Triibner & Co. 1882. 

7 «* Modern Physical Fatalism and the Doctrine of Evolution, including an 
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assailed, being curiously described as “the supposed discovery of a 
few recent authors, called the law of Natural Selection.” All Mr. 
Birks’s co-religionists, it seems, do not share his opinion, for he tells 
us that the doctrine of evolution has been accepted by some Christian 
divines, one of whom in a sermon recently published has recognized 
it as “ the latest revelation which God has given to mankind.” With 
many of Mr. Birks’s conclusions we are in complete disaccord; but as 
he at least gives his reasons for the rejection of Mr. Spencer's philo- 
sophia prima, as the dynamical theorems enunciated in the “ First 
Principles” are alleged to be wholly unlike those of Newton and his 
illustrious successors, and as mathematicians of great eminence and 
ability profess themselves unable to discover the standpoint from 
which Mr, Spencer regards these prior investigations, we think that Mr. 
Birks’s objections are entitled to a candid consideration. The preface 
to this volume, from which we have borrowed the words enclosed in 
inverted commas, is contributed by Dr. C. Pritchard, the Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy in the University of Oxford, at the request of 
some friends of the author of the book, now in its second edition. 
The first edition was published in 1876. Four years after Mr. 
Spencer, in an appendix to a stereotyped issue of the “ First Prin- 
ciples,” animadverted on certain passages written by Professor Birks, 
Illness prevented the Professor from comparing Mr. Spencer’s stric- 
tures, and still precludes that knowledge. Dr. Pritchard has, there- 
fore, undertaken to reply to those strictures, not, as already intimated, 
without appropriate solicitation. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


R. HARWOOD, whose able and impartial Essay on Disestablish- 
ment must be known to many of our readers, has chosen an 
excellent subject for the display of his characteristic qualities of 
thought and style. Much has been written on Democracy of late 
years, but most of those who have undertaken to estimate the pro- 
bable effects of Household Suffrage have done so froma partisan point 
of view. Professor Blackie and Mr. Ernest Jones pelted one another 
with Greek quotations in a very spirited manner; but their contro- 
versy had a good deal more to do with the Athenian Demos than with 
the English working-man. Mr. Harwood has the merit of perceiving 
that our national history has moulded the character of the people 
generally, and not merely of the governing classes. Democracy in 
this country will not follow in the track of Athenian or Parisian 
politics, and some of those who interpret most confidently the 
wishes of ‘‘ the people,”’ will find their calculations at fault. Himself 
imbued with conservative reverence for the historical element in our 
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institutions, Mr. Harwood is disposed to think that English democracy 
will not be a revolutionary force—that the working-classes, when they 
have learned how to give effect to their aspirations, will show a right 
appreciation of the responsibilities of Empire, and an enlightened 
desire to be just in their treatment of the hereditary wealth and 
influence of other classes. We may remark that, if conservatism and 
progress are to be thus reconciled, there must be a high standard of 
political virtue, not only among the masses, but among those whom 
Mr. Harwood regards as our natural leaders. Working people have 
small leisure for study; they cannot be expected to see the merits of 
the governing classes unless those merits are made plain to them by direct 
personal demonstration. And in the arts of popular demonstration our 
aristocracy is sadly deficient. Many men, who are capable of doing 
good public work for the love of it, do not realize that they are as 
citizens on an equality with those for whom they work, and almost 
resent the notion of explaining themselves in a style intelligible to all. 
So long as this temper prevails, there must be a gulf fixed between 
upper and lower, and the influence which might be exercised with 
advantage by the wealthy and cultured will be usurped by profes- 
sional agitators. Those who have read Mr. Harwood’s former work 
will be prepared to find that he lays much stress on the influence of 
national religion, We agree with much that he has to say on this 
point. Indeed we have protested more than once in these columns 
against the not uncommon notion that a complete separation can be 
effected between politics and religion. We observe in the Germany 
of to-day that crude atheism is almost invariably associated with 
militant socialism—another proof, if proof were wanted, that religion 
and politics are not separate spheres, but only different functions of 
the same social organism. But we do not think that Mr. Harwood’s 
argument bridges over the distinction between a national religion and 
an Established Church. He has himself admitted that every Church 
tends to become a sect; and Established Churches are by no means 
exempt from this general law. Until the tendency to sectarianism is 
overcome, there is always a strong argument against favouring one 
sect at the expense of the rest. 

From the general theory of Church and State we turn to the 
exposition of their relative position in this country, contributed to 
the ‘‘ English Citizen ” series by Mr. Arthur Elliot. The object of these 
little volumes is educational, not controversial ; and the author of this 
particular treatise has shown considerable skill in avoiding the more 
keenly disputed questions connected with his subject. His historical 
account of the rise and progress of the National Church will appear 
fatally incomplete in the eyes of High Church critics. His remarks 
on the present financial and legal position of the Establishment will, 
perhaps, be equally far from satisfying politicians of the school of Mr. 
Guiness Rogers. But for those who wish to possess the facts and law 
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of the question ina handy form, this book will serve its purpose well. 
Here and there are trifling mistakes of expression, It is, for instance, 
not strictly correct to speak of the Bishops as “ members of the peer- 
age.” Bishops, having seats in the Upper House, are Lords of 
Parliament, but they are not peers; their blood is not ennobled, and 
a Bishop’s son is therefore not entitled to the honourable prefix borne 
by Mr. Elliot and other sons of peers. In dealing with the property 
of the Church and the vexed question of patronage, Mr. Elliot adopts 
the tone of mild Erastianism. He evidently does not sympathize with 
the views of those who would extinguish lay patronage, but he would 
remove the abuses connected with the sale of livings. Indecent as this 
traffic sometimes appears, we incline to think that it should meet with 
the approval of consistent defenders of the Establishment. There is 
really no “ simony ” in the transactions to which the Curates’ Alliance 
offers a riotous opposition. If Bishops were to ordain for money, that 
would be simony ; but if a man has already been found competent to 
receive a cure of souls, why should he not be allowed to purchase a 
convenient cure, just as a doctor or a solicitor may purchase a practice ? 
What moral difference is there between the purchases so forcibly and 
variously denounced by the Bishop of Peterborough, and the use 
which is commonly made of college and family livings? Mr. Elliot 
devotes two chapters to the Church of Scotland. This part of his 
work will be specially useful, in view of the Disestablishment agitation 
now going on on the other side of the Border. Most Englishmen are 
content to regard Scottish ecclesiastical differences as matters which 
need not, and cannot, be understood. They are really quite as 
interesting as the corresponding differences in England, and they are 
argued out with an acumen which southern politicians cannot pretend 
to rival. Those who wish to understand a question which may take 
an important place at the next General Election will do well to consult 
Mr. Elliot’s chapters, 

Another volume of the same series is Mr. Spencer Walpole’s® 
“Manual of Foreign Relations.” Forced to confine himself within 
narrow limits, the author has wisely refrained from attempting to 
give a complete historical introduction. The history of our foreign 
politics down to 1815 is dismissed in some thirty pages, while the 
changes which have falsified the foresight of the Congress of Vienna 
are described in forty pages. A special chapter is given to our rela- 
tions with America and Russia—the two Powers which De Tocqueville 
regarded as destined to disturb the balance of the world: and the two 
concluding chapters contain a general description of the duties of 
ambassadors and consuls, Mr. Walpole writes as a Liberal, and his 
notions of foreign policy may be said to represent the via media 
between Lord Palmerston and Mr, Cobden. To the former statesman 
he is, we think, a little less than fair. Nobody now maintains that 
Palmerston’s intervention in the affairs of other nations was always 
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wise or well timed; and it is easy to tell the story of his Spanish 
escapades and his patronage of Don Pacifico, so as to make him appear 
a mere blustering Marplot. But it should be remembered that if 
he sometimes brought us to the edge of war, he never led us into it; 
and that his outspoken championship of English interests and English 
ideas gained us a good deal of respect and even of good-will among 
our neighbours. He understood perfectly what liberal statesmen are 
apt to forget, that a Foreign Minister is not a judge to ascertain and 
enforce what is abstractly right and fair, but an advocate whose 
business it is to get the best terms for his own clients. He asserted 
himself as boldly as Bismarck, and he had, from the moral point of 
view, this great advantage over the German Chancellor, that England 
had no scheme of aggrandisement to forward, and was therefore 
always sincerely pleased to keep the peace. Mr. Walpole admits that 
non-intervention is not a safe or even a possible rule of action for 
England; and we must confess that we prefer intervention in the 
Palmerstonian manner to that hesitating policy which leads to such 
events as the Crimean War and the bombardment of Alexandria. 

To the conductors of the same series we are indebted for a treatise on 
the State in relation to Labour.* We had occasion to notice not 
long ago a work by Dr. Adolf Held on this subject, published not long 
after that promising publicist met his death by drowning. A like 
melancholy interest attaches to the volume now before us. We under- 
stood that Mr. Jevons was preparing to bring his economic knowledge to 
bear on the present condition of Ireland, and men of all parties will 
deeply regret that we are not to have the advantage of his impartial 
judgment on the most perplexing problem of English statesmanship. 
This book, the latest result of Mr. Jevons’s researches, is a practical 
application of the doctrine which its author was fond of preaching—the 
doctrine that legislation is concerned not with abstract and immutable, 
rights, but with expediency. It is well that the popular tendency to 
believe in abstract, inalienable rights should be corrected; but we 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Jevons carries his argument too far in the 
direction of empiricism. The error of those who erect economic gener- 
alities into universal laws consists chiefly in this, that the basis of their 
inductionsis not wide enough. But if we take account of all the facts, 
we ought to obtain abstract principles of truly universal scope ; and 
the economist need not shrink from the logical application of such prin- 
ciples, and may well refuse to be banished to Jupiter or Saturn for the 
convenience of the empiric. In dealing with the Law of Trade 
Unions and Industrial conspiracy, Mr. Jevons displays, as might be 
expected, thorough mastery of the facts and insight into the relation 
of capital and labour in this country. Perhaps the most ques- 
tionable of his propositions on this head is his approval of the 
Trades Union policy with regard to apprenticeship. We are 
aware that apprenticeship has too often been made an instru- 
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these days, when working boys become independent at an early age, it 
is not desirable to give a parent the power of determining absolutely 
his son’s course in life for seven or even five years. But if the 
standard of manual skill is to be maintained among our workmen, 
something in the nature of apprenticeship is indispensable. The 
Unions would render a signal service to English labour if they would 
devise a solution of this problem. 

On passing from Mr. Jevons’s work to the treatise of Herr 
Schellwien,° we are at once aware of the characteristic difference 
between English and German politics. We are occupying ourselves 
with the future of Trade Unions and Councils of Arbitration, institu- 
tions which assume the permanence of the present division between 
capital and labour. In Germany, even the soberest politicians are 
busy discussing questions which go to the very roots of modern society. 
Is capital tending to accumulate in the hands of the few? And if 
such a tendency is actually operating, by what means may it be 
checked? The author of this Essay admits the tendency, but he is 
not satisfied with the proposed remedies of Socialism. He proves very 
clearly that Socialism, whether in the Bismarckian or in the Nihilistic 
form, would almost certainly aggravate the evils which it professes to 
cure. By upsetting the law of property, capital would be destroyed 
and its accumulation checked ; in order to bring about a fairer division 
of wealth, we should reduce ourselves to a condition of society in 
which there would be nothing to divide. At the same time, Herr 
Schellwien is of opinion that existing laws are not just to labour. 
We protect, he says, the rights of the capitalist, and therein we do 
well. But the right of the labourer—his natural right to receive in 
wages the whole value which his labour has added to the product of 
industry—is not protected. We follow the tradition of the Roman 
law, which was conceived at a time when almost all labour was slave 
labour ; and we must emancipate ourselves from this tradition before 
we can place the institution of private property on its true juristic and 
moral basis. This view of the subject strikes us as being quite 
original ; and it is worked out with much learning and ingenuity. 
But when we try to realize the practical effect of Herr Schellwien’s 
theory, we are somewhat at a loss. His proposal seems to be this; 
that some impartial tribunal should set aside a fair interest on the 
capital employed in industry, and that the remainder of the profits 
should be treated as the result of labour and divided among the 
labourers. But before this proposal can be adopted, there are one or 
two awkward questions toanswer. What is a fair interest on capital? 
The answer must be, that the capitalist’s return should vary according 
to the risk he runs and the managing power he displays. Managing 
power is as necessary to industry as either capital or labour; it cannot 
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be obtained unless it is paid for; and its payment, under existing 
conditions, lies in the extra profit to be gained by judicious investment 
and by skilful direction of labour. The reason why capital tends to 
come into fewer hands is that managing power is not a common gift. 
And the only way in which the many can prevail against the few is by 
setting themselves to acquire managing power. Any attempt to pro- 
tect the labourer by giving him an indefeasible right to his share of 
the product of industry, will only retard his advancement, because all 
such protection tends to make men contented to remain as they are— 
labourers and nothing more. Now the mere labourer, without capital 
or managing power, never will be well off, because it is the interest of 
society to obtain its labour—that is, its physical force—as cheap as 
possible. The labourer improves his position, not by extending the 
“rights of labour,” but by becoming more than a labourer, and so 
increasing his own personal value. Though we cannot quite admit 
that Herr Schellwien has found the solution of the Social Question, 
we think highly of the merits of his work, and would specially recom- 
mend its perusal to those of our Radical politicians who are inclined 
to State Socialism. 

Mr. Tremenheere’s “ Manual’’6 hardly corresponds to its title. Itis 
an enlarged edition of a book which he published some time ago, con- 
sisting of extracts from ancient writers on the science and art of 
government. Aristotle naturally heads the list. Polybius and Cicero 
are also laid under contribution, and the lessons from Greek and 
Roman writers are followed by extracts of a later date, ranging from 
Machiavelli to John Stuart Mill. There is not much system in the 
selection and arrangement of these passages, or in the editorial remarks 
appended to them; but it need not be said that a volume compiled 
from such sources is full of good matter. 

Mr. Whale’s pamphlet’ is well meant, but we do not quite see how 
it is adapted to advance the cause which he has at heart. We do not 
require to be told that political education is a pressing necessity. We 
want men who will acually undertake the work, and show us how it 
ought to be done. 

Mr. Ernest A. Floyer® is a telegraphic officer, whose lines fell to 
him some years since in far from pleasant places near the head of 
the Persian Gulf. The dreary little station at Jask was the starting- 
point of the two journeys described in the volume. Our knowledge 
of Baluchistan has always been extremely limited; even Sir Frederick 
Goldsmid’s mission did not lead to anything like a complete explora- 
tion of the country. Mr. Floyer’s first journey was by way of Bint 
to Bampur, the political and military capital of the Mekran; his 
second by way of Anguhran, the capital of Bashakard, to the Persian 
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frontier, and through Persia to Bagdad. He travelled with a consi- 
derable train of camels and. servants, and was received as an equal 
by such local potentates as he happened to meet. He was able to 
verify his route by astronomical observations which will prove useful 
for the correction of our maps; his botanical and geological collections 
are of considerable value; and his remarkable knowledge of the 
languages and customs of the East enabled him to acquire all the 
information that was to be had in regard to the political and social 
conditions of those little-known regions. Of the Baluchis Mr. Floyer 
speaks very well. They are cheerful and kindly, fond of money, but 
absolutely honest, proud of their country and of their national 
character. They are governed by a number of petty sheikhs, and 
a more or less effective suzerainty is exercised in the west by Kelat, 
in the east by Persia. When the Persian taxgather is too regular in 
his visits, the people grumble, and say it would be better if the English 
would come and take the country. But we gather from some incidents 
related by Mr. Floyer that any actual attempt at annexation would 
meet with serious resistance, especially among the Baluchis of the 
coast, who are more independent in their ways and less accustomed 
to the Persian yoke. The religion of the country is a very nominal 
sort of Mahommedanism. After crossing the Persian frontier Mr. 
Floyer is on more familiar ground. But he has some valuable 
observations concerning the manufacture of Persian carpets, as he saw 
it carried on at Kirman and elsewhere. His account of the wretched 
condition of the children employed in weaving the artistic fabrics is 
very sad. And we are sorry to learn that English dyes and French 
patterns are making their way in the East, insomuch that it is no 
longer safe to take the colours of a Persian rug on trust; the buyer 
must be careful to see that he is not deceived into buying a semi- 
European article, with a pert Persian design and a patent aniline 
red dye which runs or flies on the smallest provocation. Mr. Floyer 
deserves all credit for having done an important piece of scientific 
work in a thorough and masterly fashion. 

Mr. Pidgeon’s two volumes’ belong to a class of books which we 
are accustomed to regard with some suspicion. Travellers who 
survey the habitable globe in six months, and then sit down to give 
us a chatty account of what they have seen, are seldom in a position 
to impart much that is worth knowing. We must admit that Mr. 
Pidgeon’s book is exceptionally good of its kind. The most novel 
and readable portions of this travelling journal are those which are 
occupied with descriptions of tolerably familiar scenes in the United 
States. Mr. Pidgeon has an appreciative and critical eye for busi- 
ness details of all kinds, and his notes on the industrial towns which he 
visited are quite worth reading. We gather from his pages that 
Anglo-Saxon civilization in the West, as in the East, is marked rather 
by activity in extending its borders than by wise economy in the use 
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of its resources. The boasted “progress” of the States is, after all, a 
matter of unlimited territory, and we see already in the condition of 
New England some signs of the difficulties which await American 
society, when the Jimit of its gigantic resources has been reached. 
Meantime Americans almost to a man are absorbed in making money, 
and have no time to consider the future of civilization. They have 
no time even to govern themselves: great cities are arising which are 
left destitute of the benefits which a decent municipality would 
supply; and political life is becoming a branch—and not a very 
reputable branch—of business. It is to be hoped that the abounding 
energy and the good feeling between classes to which Mr. Pidgeon 
bears his testimony, will prove equal to finding a solution for these 
social problems. From America the ‘“ Engineer’s Holiday” carries us 
to Japan, and thence to China. In the latter empire there seems to 
be a prospect of important political changes at no distant date. In- 
telligent observers think that the Manchu dynasty is tottering to its 
fall; and it is suggested that England would have done wisely to 
refrain from interference with the movement, which led to the Tae- 
ping rebeliion. From China Mr. Pidgeon proceeded to India, where 
he was greatly struck, as other travellers have been before him, with 
the poverty of the great mass of the population. We are pretty well 
cured by this time of the old-fashioned English delusion as to the 
wealth of the “gorgeous East;” but there is still some disposition to 
force costly European projects on a people whose average income is 
about thirty shillings a year, It is therefore well that we should be 
reminded from time to time of the stern facts of the situation. 

Among the many Eastern nationalities more or less dependent on 
England for political guidance, the Burman is not the least interest- 
ing. We have now from the pen of a writer, long known to readers 
of a London paper by his signature, ‘‘Shway Yoe,” two volumes of 
sketches embodying an immense amount of detailed information in 
regard to Burman life.” From the incidents of birth and the choice 
of a name to the rites of burial there is hardly any aspect of life in 
the dominion shared between Victoria and Theebaw which is not 
illustrated in these pages. The picture has many attractive features. 
There seems, from all accounts, to be an element of gaiety and good 
fellowship in the Burman, which finds expression in the games and 
festivities of the people. They are not ambitious; and, when they 
have done the small quantity of work necessary to secure a subsistence, 
the rest of their time is devoted to smoking cheroots and social amuse- 
ment. Their religion is Buddhism of a fairly high type; and custom 
requires that every youth should have passed through a monastery. 
So long as this custom is maintained, there is little hope of success for 
Christian missionaries. King Theebaw, in spite of his unorthodox 
tendency to gin and manslaughter, seems to have owed his advance- 
ment to the success with which he studied Pali in his youth. Of the 
Burmese kingdom, and its political and military strength, “Shway 
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Yoe” speaks somewhat contemptuously. He thinks the kingdom 
weaker now than it was at the end of the second Burmese war. There 
ean be no strength in the councils of the king so long as his Ministers 
are liable to lose their heads for a single offensive word. As for the 
army, it appears to be recruited and officered on a bad system; and 
the so-called fortifications erected in various parts of independent 
Burma are mere “ shell-traps,” which would not stand against Euro- 
pean ordnance. It is impossible to doubt that the annexatiun of the 
country by England would be a great benefit to humanity in general 
and to the Burmans themselves in particular. But there are so many 
parts of the earth of which the same statement holds true, that we must 
receive with some caution the expression of “‘ Shway Yoe’s” hope that 
the many titles of Theebaw may give way to the name and power of 
the Empress of India. In taking leave of this able and amusing 
book, we must say that we should have liked to see the author's 
observations presented in a somewhat more complete and connected 
form. English readers do not start with much knowledge of Burma, 
and a general description of the country and the people would make 
these pleasant sketches even better reading than they are. 

While we speak and write with easy minds of the possibility of 
English annexations in this quarter or that, we are vigilant to detect 
and denounce any tendency to similar action on the part of our 
neighbours. Mr. A. Broadley," who was the correspondent of the 
Times in Tunis during the French invasion, has written these two 
volumes of history with a view to expose the character and the pos- 
sible consequences of recent French policy in North Africa. Since 
the Moslem power was established in that region, more than twelve 
hundred years ago, it has been the scene of many strange acts on the 
part of Christian Powers, and the story of the now reigning family, 
from the reception of Achmet in Paris to the virtual suppression of 
Achmet’s son by M. Roustan and Mme. Musalli, is one of the 
strangest chapters in the eventful record. Mr. Broadley has had 
access to good sources of information, and his account of the financial 
embarrassments of the Tunisian Government is probably as fair and 
complete as any that has been given to the public. He has also suc- 
ceeded in bringing out the interests of England in North Africa very 
clearly. It seems strange to Englishmen of this generation to be told 
that Tunisian pirates appeared in the Channel in 1817, and that in the 
previous year we held Algiers, and might have retained it permanently 
if Lord Liverpool’s Government had been in an enterprising mood. 
Since that time we have never thought of active interference in North 
Africa, but we have from time to time assisted the people of Tunis to 
defend their independence against the encroaching policy of France. 
In 1878 Lord Salisbury departed—to what extent is not 
known—from this traditional policy. French ambition was encou- 
raged to enter on the path of conquest; M. Roustan began to draft 
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Conventions for the signature of the Bey; the Kroumirs were 
discovered to be among the most insolent foes of the Great Nation, and 
so without any declaration of war against the Bey or the Sultan, the 
province was invaded and reduced to the position of a tributary of the 
Republic. The diplomatic proceedings which led to the war, led also 
to the famous case of Roustan v. Rochefort, which Mr. Broadley 
describes with a good deal of humourous detail. We cannot help 
contrasting the exploits of the French Government in Tunis with our 
own recent experiences in Egypt, very much to the advantage of our 
own statesmen. But we must beware of bad company. Mr. Broadley 
tells us that the popularity of Englishmen among the natives of North 
Africa has been seriously impaired since our political association with 
France. 

Another warning against the ambition of our neighbours is 
embodied in Mr. Scudamore’s historical retrospect of the action of 
France in the East.“ Those who know anything of the author’s 
previous writings will take up this little book in the expectation of 
tinding instruction and amusement in somewhat bewildering combina- 
tion ; and they will not be disappointed. Mr. Scudamore hurries us 
along from the Eastern policy of Charlemagne (for there are still people 
without the fear of Mr. Freeman before their eyes who call Charles the 
Great a Frenchman) to the diplomacy of the House of Valois, the 
Egyptian expedition of Napoleon I., and the release of Abd-el-Kadr 
by Napoleon III. From time to time he pauses to give us a string of 
quotations from Shakspere and Ben Jonson, or to make an excursion 
into the history of the Levant Company. Lord Palmerston’s name 
suggests a brief review of Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘‘ Endymion,” and 
another most readable digression introduces us to Dr. Croly, the 
author of “Salathiel,” and incumbent of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. 
Baron de Tott, Count von Moltke, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
and Ibrahim Pasha, are also among the figures in Mr. Scudamore’s 
kaleidoscope. There is no very obvious drift in these miscellaneous 
memories, but they furnish plenty of good reading. The author has 
had considerable experience of affairs in the Turkish capital, and like 
most impartial observers he is utterly sceptical as to the possibility of 
reforming Ottoman Administration. He informs us that the present 
Sultan is personally unpopular, a fact which may have its own import- 
ance if any of the schemes for transferring the Caliphate to Mecca or 
Cairo should take a practical shape. 

The second volume of Professor Ebers’s “‘ Egypt” is entitled to the 
same high praise which we bestowed upon the first. Most of the 
artists whose names appeared at the beginning of the first volume 
have lent their aid in the second; and it may be said that nothing in 
black and white could give a better notion of Egyptian scenery and 
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life than these engravings. Professor Ebers’s part of the work is 
thoroughly well done. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart’* has done a service to Egyptian archeology by 
reprinting in colours the funeral canopy which was used nearly three 
thousand years ago to cover the mummy of a queen—mother-in-law 
of that Shishak who besieged Jerusalem. It is a wonderful piece of 
needlework, wrought on gazelle hide. The colours of the reprint are 
somewhat garish, but this may be the effect of lithographing. Mr. 
Stuart takes occasion to publish along with his description of the 
funeral tent a considerable body of notes and speculations on Egyptian 
subjects. There is an amateur air about his learning, and his chapter 
on philology will make Professor Max Miiller stare and gasp, but his 
descriptions of antiquities which he has himself unearthed and 
examined are not without value. 

Howitt’s “ Visits to Remarkable Places”” is a book worth reprint- 
ing, and this new edition, adorned with good illustrations, should 
revive its popularity. 

Miss Oswald” has made three journeys to Iceland, partly to enjoy 
the pure air and characteristic scenery of the island, and partly also 
to improve her acquaintance with Icelandic literature. Her book 
contains many delightful old stories gathered from the Sagas and 
elsewhere. 7 

Mr. McClintock’s “ Holidays in Spain”” is much what its title leads 
the reader to expect—an easy and not very profound disquisition on 
the scenes which come under the observation of an ordinary tourist. 
So few Englishmen travel in Spain that a book of this kind may find 
a public of its own. 

The “Handbook of Jamaica for 1882’ is a highly satisfactory 
piece of official workmanship. It contains full particulars of the 
physical features, products, commerce, population, history, and law 
of the colony. We have tested it at various points, and have found it 
most accurate and complete. If our imperial administration is not 
conducted scientifically, on a basis of thorough knowledge, the fault 
lies with ourselves and not with our Indian and colonial civil servants, 
whose activity in collecting and digesting information is beyond all 
praise. Another sample of the same kind of literature is Mr. Eustace 
Kitts’s “Report on the Census of Berar.”"* We have had occasion 
to refer more than once to the special importance of the Indian census, 
and the special difficulties under which the work is done. This large 
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volume shows us how the difficulties are overcome by systematic 
industry. 

Mr. Rowe’s résumé of Victorian politics” bears no official stamp. 
It is the outspoken report of an impartial outsider. The variety and 
complication of the questions on which he pronounces his judgment is 
very remarkable, in view of the fact that the colony is not much more 
than thirty years old. First comes the familiar controversy in regard 
to the advantages and cost of Protection. It would be hard to find a 
comparison more ideally complete than that which is offered by the 
fortunes of Victoria and New South Wales in the last decade. Mr. 
Rowe proves, as Mr. Baden Powell and others have proved, that the 
Free Trade colony has been outrunning her Protectionist neighbour 
in the most unmistakable way. Even the people who are engaged in 
protected industries are constantly furnishing evidence that their 
business is being ruined by the mistaken kindness of the legislature. 
It seems almost impossible that the meaning of the statistics of ten 
years should escape the eyes of intelligent men. And yet we know 
that there are politicians in New South Wales who are trying to 
persuade their constituents to have recourse to the short-sighted 
expedients which have proved so disastrously ineffective in Victoria. 
The anti-Chinese legislation of Mr. Berry’s Government is another 
proof of the want of political education among the enterprising 
business men of Australia. Even if all that is said against the China- 
men were true, no case would be made out for the arbitrary fines and 
galling restrictions imposed on men because of theirrace. When we 
reflect that we have denounced and bombarded the celestials into con- 
ceding a measure of free trade for our own profit, and that our 
colonists are now refusing freedom to them, we begin to doubt 
whether England’s part in the human comedy is quite so dignified as 
we are apt to imagine. Mr Rowe’s chapter on State Railways would 
have rejoiced the heart of Mr. Mill. The evils which, in the opinion 
of the author of “ Liberty,” would result from the purchase of the 
railways by Government in this country have actually resulted from 
State management in Victoria. Members are elected on the ground 
of promises to get a particular set of fares lowered; administrative 
posts are given for political support; incompetent officials are re- 
tained lest their votes should be lost to their responsible superiors. 
We must beware of entering on the constitutional difficulty which 
puzzled English newspaper readers so completely when Mr. Berry 
and Mr. Pearson visited this country some years ago. We recommend 
Mr. Rowe’s sensible little book to all who share the popular delusion 
that the art of government is simple and easy. Here we have a young 
community of a good stock, with immense resources, and plenty of 
strength and ability; and yet, in the course of thirty years, this 
ideally fortunate people have raised a whole crop of problems and 
disputes, some of which may lead them into serious trouble. We 
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hope our Victorian kinsmen may be wise enough to take themselves 
seriously in hand, to distrust the promises of statesmen who think 
only of immediate profit, and to be more faithful to the principles of 
freedom which they profess. 

Mr. Romilly” had the fortune, or the misfortune, to be sent by Sir 
Arthur Gordon to reside in Rotumah, before that island was annexed 
to our Empire. His story is sufficiently exciting; there is a murder 
in it, and a ghost story, and a variety of adventures among the natives 
of Wallis Island, whose characters do not appear to have been improved 
by contact with Christianity. 

“Maori Religion and Mythology’™ is a considerable addition to our 
knowledge of one of the highest savage races with whom we have been 
brought into contact. Mr. Shortland has recorded in Maori and 
English some of the favourite charms and stories of the Maories. His 
notes on land tenure and family relationship will be useful to the 
student of primitive institutions. There are also matters which have 
an important bearing on colonial politics. One unhappily memorable 
quarrel is traced by Mr. Shortland to an abuse of the native custom of 
whakake. The chief Teira is said to have sold the Waitara block 
mainly by way of asserting his position as an injured man, and in 
order to obtain revenge upon some persons in his own tribe who had 
wronged him. 

‘Notes on the Agriculturists of Aurungabad’™ is a pamphlet pre- 
pared by a native gentleman, with a view to assist the inquiries of the 
Famine Commission. He has given us a minute and faithful account 
of Indian village life in a district not much affected as yet by 
European influence. Like all such studies, his pamphlet serves a 
double purpose; it affords information which may be of use to Indian 
administrators, and it possesses also a peculiar value for the student of 
comparative law. Nothing could be more to the point as an illustra- 
tion of primitive society than Mr. Furdoonji Jamshedji’s account of 
daluta, the customary right of handicraftsmen in a village community 
to receive a certain share of the peasant’s crop, in consideration of 
which they exercise their craft without requiring payment for specific 
services rendered. 

The controversy which has arisen in regard to State Colleges in 
India is producing a small harvest of literature. We noticed lately a 
pamphlet by Dr. Murdoch, in which a very alarming description was 
given of the education provided in State Colleges. We were told that 
native students were, as a rule, sceptical, immoral, and disloyal, and 
that their vices were fostered by the instruction provided for them. 
Mr. Roper Lethbridge** has now undertaken the defence of the Colleges, 
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and his defence is supported from the Hindoo point of view in a letter 
addressed by the Maharajah of Travancore to the Governor of 
Madras,” and in a pamphlet” containing reports of speeches by the 
Maharajah, by Mr. Justice Muthusami Aiyar, and by Mr. C. Ranga- 
charlu. Taken together, these testimonies seem to prove that the 
opponents of State aid to higher education in India have been guilty 
of great exaggeration and distortion of facts. The expense of the 
Colleges is not great; they are doing good work in training a class of 
native Indians competent to undertake administrative duties; and if 
they have helped to produce the sad compound of half-knowledge and 
absolute self-confidence known as Young Bengal, they are working 
steadily onward to the production of a Young Bengal much better 
fitted to assist us in the work of governing India. One of the favourite 
arguments of Dr. Murdoch’s party is to the effect that elementary 
education suffers by the devotion of public money to higher education. 
But the grants to State and State-aided Colleges would go but a very 
little way towards supplying the natives of India with elementary 
schools. Nor would the schools do much good without the Colleges. 
If the people are to be educated, they must have educated leaders, 
and every successful native student in the Indian Colleges should 
become a man of light and leading among his own kin. After giving 
due attention to the arguments on both sides, we incline to sympathize 
with Mr. Grant-Duff, who has declared that he would stand aghast if 
he could conceive the possibility of a withdrawal of the grants in aid 
of higher education. 

In a lecture” on the prospects of higher education in our own 
country, Dr, Heslop strongly supports the movement now in progress 
for establishing colleges in our manufacturing towns. 

Mr. Potts” is a good specimen of University Conservatism. He 
seems to anticipate none but evil results from the work of the last 
Cambridge Commission. His chief objections to the new College 
Statistics are, first, that the Commissioners have charged revenues of 
variable amount with the payment of fixed sums for the salaries of 
Professors ana cther University purposes; and, second, that religion 
has been slighted and almost ignored in the new arrangements. 

Mr. Jay’s address to the Alpha Delta Phi Society” is an encourage- 
ment to American scholars to make their influence felt in the politics 
of their country. 

Mr. Anagnos” has given, in a short compass, a very complete 
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account of the progress of education among the blind. The history 
is not a very long one; for down to the middle of last century no 
one had ever thought of educating the blind at all. Religious people 
were rather inclined to think that any attempt in that direction would 
be an impious interference with the designs of Providence; and it 
may have been under the influence of some such superstition that 
Diderot was sent to prison tor writing his Lettres sur les Aveugles, a 
usage de ceux qui voient, From the time of Harry, to whom we owe 
the invention, or at least the successful production of embossed books, 
great progress has been made; and at the present day blind schools 
form part of the national system of education in the United States. 

Miss Mary S. Aldis” has made an ingenious endeavour to simplify 
the mysteries of arithmetic for the benefit of young children, Her 
lessons are very cleverly devised; but it strikes us that the giant 
from whom her little book takes its title serves no obvious purpose, 
and might as well be dismissed to avoid confusion. The record of 
another attempted simplification is contained in the ‘Circular on 
Spelling Reform,” issued by the education bureau of Washington. 
In spite of a few eccentricities and exaggerations, the spelling re- 
formers make out a case for the changes which they advocate; we 
can only hope that their sanguine hopes of success may turn out to be 
well founded. 

Books on Currency have rather a bad name, and it is to be feared 
that even those who feel bound to study them regard them as a neces- 
sary evil. The late Hugh B. Wilson” was a writer of some authority 
on monetary subjects, and it is therefore an advantage to have his final 
opinions in the form of a book. Unfortunately this is a posthumous 
work, which suffers, as almost all such works do, from the want of 
those finishing touches and small corrections which the author alone 
can give. Space forbids us to enter on the question at issue between 
Mr. Wilson and the authorities of the Bank of England; we can only 
say that those who can face a discussion of the policy of the Bank 
Charter Act will find many acute and suggestive remarks in these 
chapters on Monetary Science. 

Some of the more elementary of the principles of that science are 
well expounded in Mr. Horace White’s pamphlet on ‘“ Money and its 
Substitutes.”™ 

We have to acknowledge the Quarterly Journal of the “ Dialectical 
Society,” the “ Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute,” vol. xiii.” 
the ‘Statistics of Savings Banks in Italy;”” an Address on “The 
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Economics of Fair Trade”**—which appears, perhaps, rather late in the 
field; the summary of “Results of the last Italian Census;"” a 
“‘ Statistical Record of Divorces in Italy,” reprinted from the Annali 
di Statistica ;* “ Friction, Felony, or Libel ?”,”’ a pamphlet by a lady 
who has been engaged in a desperate struggle with the officials of 
the Post Office; the “ Regulations of the Hospital cf the Knights of St. 
John at Valetta,’ translated and annotated by one of the chaplains of 
the revived order; and the new edition of the Cobden Club Essays, 
on “ Local Government and Taxation.”* 





SCIENCE. 


IR JOHN LUBBOCK introduced a new era in the study of 
animal intelligence by his researches on ants, bees, and wasps." 

His method differed from that of previous observers in carefully 
marking and watching individual insects, and in keeping the nests 
under observation for several years. It is therefore natural that we 
should now be given in a systematic form some of those results which 
the author has from time to time laid before the Linnean Society 
and the Royal Institution in greater detail. The volume opens with 
a citation of authorities consulted, and then devotes itself through the 
bulk of the book to ants; bees and wasps only occupying the last 
two chapters. And it is concluded that the ant possesses greater 
power and flexibility of mind, and is far calmer and less excitable 
than the other social Hymenoptera. The work is hence chiefly an 
experimental history of the mental powers of ants. About half of the 
British species, of which there are more than thirty, have been kept in 
captivity by Sir John Lubbock, and no two species are identical in 
habits. They hatch in about a month or six weeks after the eggs are 
laid. The larve are carefully fed and tended during the month which 
intervenes till they become pupe. On entering this condition some 
larve spin cocoons ; while those which have a sting are frequently 
naked. Then after a few days, with the assistance of the older ants, 
who unfold the legs and smooth out the wings of the new comers, they 
emerge as perfect insects. As among other insects, the pupa or 
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chrysalis condition is one in which no food is taken, and during which 
remarkable changes in the organization of the animal take place. The 
duration of life of the perfect insect is unknown, though queens have 
been kept in confinement for eight years and are still strong. Ants 
possess a rudimentary sting in connection with the poison apparatus, 
and many species have the power of ejecting the poison to long dis- 
tances. The hand held at eighteen inches above a disturbed ant- 
nest was covered with acid. There are always several kinds of 
individuals in the same nest, and in some species as many as five. In 
South America the nests are frequently of immense size, and fumes of 
sulphur blown into a nest have issued at holes seventy yards off, 
Sometimes the number of individuals in a nest may amount to half 
a million, Ants feed on honey, honey dew, fruit and insects, and 
almost any sweet or animal food which comes in their way. They 
are attacked by many parasites and have many enemies, They 
work all day, and if necessary, all night also. Having described 
the ant and its structure, the author next examines the 
formation and maintenance of nests and the division of labour, and 
as ant-nests have been formed between sheets of glass placed 
so close together as to allow of observation, there are many in- 
teresting facts concerning the home of the ant. A chapter is given 
to the relation of ants to plants, for there are many plants which from 
structural peculiarities are defended against insects, though in N icaragua 
instances occur of some ants which actually protect trees, and defend 
them against other species which destroy the ieaves. A chapter dis- 
cusses the relations of ants to other animals, five hundred and eighty- 
four species of insects being habitually found in association with ants ; 
of these five hundred and forty-two are beetles. It is exceedingly 
interesting to pbserve the manner in which the institution of slavery 
works among ants, and how important a part the slaves of some 
species come to take in war and domestic work, until in Polyergus the 
‘species have lost their knowledge of art, natural affection for their 
young, and even the habit of taking food. The behaviour of ants to 
their relatives furnishes the material for another chapter, but they 
appear to render but little assistance to each other, and except in time 
of battle, do not even assist their friends when attacked by enemies, 
The recognition of friends, and of ants which were removed as pupe 
and restored to the nest on reaching maturity, is demonstrated by a 
multitude of observations. Some species make communications much 
more freely than others. The eighth chapter includes experiments 
to determine the nature of the senses of ants, and the ninth chapter 
gives evidences of their general intelligence in economizing labour, 
their want of ingenuity in constructing bridges and earthworks, und 
the difficulty with which they find their way. The observations on 
bees and wasps are entirely the outcome of Sir John Lubbock’s 
experiments, and certainly establish the more important evidences of 
the mental constitution of these animals in a satisfactory way. 
Voluminous appendices give details concerning the division of labour, 
recognition of friends, power of communication and co-operation 
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among ants, and of communication and industry among wasps and 
bees. Five beautiful lithographic plates illustrate the volume, which 
is excellently printed. 

It was an excellent conception on the part of Mr. Romanes to write 
a comparative psychology of the animal kingdom, and endeavour to 
trace, step by step, the evolution of mental qualities from the first 
dawn of intelligence to its highest manifestations.? This task, covering 
so wide a field, has necessitated a division of the subject, so that in 
the present volume we are presented with the facts of animal intelli- 
gence, and are promised at some future time a discussion of their bear- 
ing on the evolution of mind. The division is certainly a wise one; 
for the philosophy of the subject is so difficult, and so open to differ- 
ences of opinion, that although there cannot be the slightest doubt 
but that such an evolution has taken place, there are sure to be un- 
certainties concerning the relations of intelligence, instinct, reason, 
and purely reflex actions, which follow from the dependence of organs 
upon each other. But concerning matters of observation there is less 
room for uncertainty; and a digest of the best available knowledge, 
such as Mr. Romanes gives, and elucidates with critical observations, 
is acontribution to science of the highest value. Though the author 
fears that it may perhaps be regarded as only an improvement 
on the works of anecdote-mongers, the book is so well charged 
with facts, which are full of interest and readily intelligible even 
to the unscientific, that we may perhaps doubt whether it will not 
do more to stimulate true zoological work than even the more 
ambitious performance which is the author’s goal. The intro- 
duction is chiefly occupied in setting forth a conception of the 
different phases of intelligence which animals manifest. The 
movements and actions which are classed as reflex, are defined as 
“‘ non-mental, neuro-muscular adjustments,” due to the inherited con- 
dition of the nervous system. Instinct is regarded as reflex action, 
into which the element of consciousness enters; while reason is 
the power of intentionally adapting means to ends. These defini- 
tions only enter in a very general way into the author’s discussions of 
animal intelligence; and seeing how difficult it is, even in the human 
subject, to separate these three conditions from each other, we are 
perhaps fortunate in not having to pause to apportion to each animal 
or group of animals the exact intellectual grade to which its intelli- 
gence belongs. So marvellous are the recorded doings of animals, 
that we might, even at the threshold of the animal kingdom, among 
the very lowest organisms known, pause to consider whether there is 
not intentional adaptation of means to ends. The observations of Mr. 
H. J. Carter have taught us not only that the Actindphrys possesses 
the power of selecting its food, but goes in search of it, and appa- 
rently knows when the supply is exhausted; while even the Ameba 
is able to distinguish and capture prey under conditions which in 





2 ** Animal Intelligence.” By George J. Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 1882. 
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higher animals would be regarded as eminently intellectual. The 
jelly-fish shows no higher intelligence than may be used in carrying 
the larve on the inner side of the bell-shaped body, and moving the 
digestive cavity alternately towards them, so as to bathe their noses 
in the nutrient fluid of the parent. No special intelligence is cited 
among any of the echinoderms; but the recently published re- 
searches concerning the earth-worm have enabled us to appreciate 
the remarkable intelligence of these animals; and it is well known 
that the land-leeches of Ceylon easily discover travellers advancing 
on the paths near which they wait, and congregate rapidly in the 
jungle and attack individuals in the rear of a party. Among the 
Mollusca, the records of intelligence are singularly few, and, judging 
from our own experiments, might have been vastly augmented. 
Even the oyster, which, when dredged from a depth, opens its shell 
and dies, learns, when placed in reservoirs where the beds are 
occasionally left uncovered, to keep the shell shut, and live. The 
intelligence of the razor-fish, which every schoolboy has salted on the 
sea-shore, is well-known; but a story is told of the Roman snail 
which would seem to indicate affection and other mental and moral 
qualities, for after a healthy animal had wandered away and found a 
well-stocked garden, it returned the next day for its sickly mate, and 
the two went off together. Cuttle-fish are said to recognize those 
who feed them, and to bear malice, as is shown by one climbing up a 
vertical partition, to get into an adjacent tank, in pursuit of a lob- 
ster, with which a quarrel had previously taken place. Ants, bees, 
and wasps are, perhaps, the most remarkable for intelligence of all 
invertebrate animals, and they are accordingly discussed at consider- 
able length, the researches of Sir John Lubbock contributing not a 
little to swell the facts of their history. The British ants, which dis- 
like light, yet were observed to distinguish colours, having an aversion 
to violet, and preferring red to green and green to yellow. They are 
apparently deaf, but have a certain sense of smell and of taste, while 
the antennz are elaborate organs of touch. They have a remarkable 
sense of direction, and powers of memory, caressing friends after long 
absence and at once distinguishing strangers. An ant town of 1,600 
nests, in the Alleghany Mountains, has all the inhabitants living on 
friendly terms and helping each other. As is well known, Sir John 
Lubbock has shown that the British ants are somewhat deficient in 
the higher social qualities, neglecting their friends in distress or 
when partly drowned, though the intoxicated were usually taken 
home. ‘These remarkable animals have means of communicating 
‘with each other, so as to secure help or common action. Ants 
are carefully Brought up and educated in the nest, and in their 
domestic arrangements there are the duties of keeping aphides, and 
the habit of making slaves, which latter proceeding leads frequently 
to war which it usually carried on with great courage, and needless 
cruelty ; though battles may be fought for seeds and other matters of 
dispute. One of their most curious characteristics is the habit of keep- 
ing pets, more than forty species of beetles being known only in the 
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nest of ants. Ants sleep, but the period of rest varies, and it would 
seem that they have also their habits of play and amusement. Bees 
and wasps can see for greater distances than ants, and are able to dis- 
tinguish colours. The favourite colours of the bee are orange and 
yellow. Both bees and wasps have a definite sense of direction, and 
they are easily taught to travel to places where honey may be had. 
The sense of memory is well developed, and remarkably tenacious. 
One of the most singular habits of bees is that of killing the drones, 
who are usually destroyed in a single day when there is no longer any 
need for them. Like the ants, they engage in war for plunder. The 
so-called white ants are remarkable not only for their gigantic 
mounds, but for the extraordinary skill which they display, indicative 
of engineering power of an unusual kind. Spiders, beyond showing 
that delight in battle and skill in construction of snares which is 
well known, have sometimes been thought to possess a love of music, 
They certainly rapidly approach a tuning fork, but it may be doubt- 
ful whether they do not mistake the vibrations for the buzz of an 
insect’s wings. Of scorpions, the most remarkable habit recorded, is 
that of suicide on exposure to strong light. Fishes seem to descend 
again in the scale of intelligence, though this may be to some extent 
due to the paucity of observations, Sticklebacks, however, afford details 
of social life which are as remarkable in their way as anything ex- 
hibited by insects, because there is so much more individuality, The 
hunting habits of the Angler which attracts prey with a dangling 
filament over its snout; the Toxotes which shoots its prey by pro- 
jecting water from the mouth may both be cited as examples of in- 
telligence, while there seems to be no doubt about the combined action 
of the swordfish and thrasher in attacking the whale. Among rep- 
tiles, snakes are capable of affection uo. only for each other, but for 
man. Crocodiles and turtles, when first hatched, both have an instinct 
which guides them at once to the water; and animals of both these 
groups are capable of being tamed and manifest affection. The in- 
telligence of birds presents a great advance on that of reptiles. Memory 
is notoriously well developed in parrots. There is strong evidence of 
sympathy among rooks. Various birds show indications of jealousy, 
emulation, vindictiveness, curiosity, pride and various other feelings. 
The mammals are perhaps as remarkable for intelligence as the birds. 
A small Australian marsupial builds a large pile of sticks into a com- 
pact mass so as to form a nest and protection against the dingo. The 
affection of the Cetaceans for their young, especially when injured, has 
been often recorded. The horse is stated by Mr. Romanes to be less in- 
telligent than the ass, but its intelligence is perhaps of a different kind. 
It is easily and rapidly tamed, and may then admit of a good deal of 
education, but it is liable to terror, which may over-rule all other feel- 
ings. In this way, the distinctive mental characteristics are sketched in all 
the familiar mammals. Passing onward through goats, pigs, bats, and 
the carnivora, rodents, elephants, cats, foxes, wolves, dogs and monkeys, 
so varied and strikingly complex are the mental characteristics dis- 
played by many of these animals, and so manifestly indicative of true 
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reasoning powers of the same order as our own, that no analysis could 
give an adequate idea of the interest of the facts. The book will well 
repay careful reading. We may, perhaps, suggest that it would be 
improved by being made less personal. 

We have received Professor Macalister’s “ Introduction to Systematic 
Zoology and Morphology,” published in 1878 ;* and although it would 
be out of place to discuss it in any detail so many years after its ap- 
pearance, wé may state that the work gives in the first place a short 
account of the several organs of vertebrated animals, and then a series 
of chapters on the several groups of animals, space being devoted to 
the classes in proportion to their grade of organization. The work is 
much on the pattern of some of the excellent and older German 
treatises on comparative anatomy, and as an introductory book is one 
of the best that the student could take in hand. 

Mr. Proctor has reprinted his series of papers relating to transits of 
Venus, which were for the most part published in the monthly notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, Quarterly Journal of Science 
and Spectator, chiefly between the years 1869 and 1874.* The 
pagination commences at p. 234, and the work is stated to consist of 
those sheets of “ The Universe and the Coming Transits” which were 
separated from that treatise when it was decided to publish “The 
Universe of Stars’’ as a separate work: The little volume accordingly 
deals largely with Mr. Proctor’s differences with Sir George Airey ; 
and it sets forth fully the author’s views concerning the subject of 
which it treats. It is a valuable though technical contribution to 
astronomy, and is illustrated by numerous charts and diagrams which 
enforce the author's views. 

Mr. Lewis Wright has written a volume on Light, chiefly with a 
view to showing how its various phenomena may be systematically 
exhibited to the student by means of the lantern.” The book, how- 
ever, goes far beyond the mere devising of experiments, and isa useful 
introduction to the study of light, even ifthe experiments are neglected 
altogether; for the author’s object has been to carry out Professor 
Huxley’s injunction that the teacher should convey clear and vivid 
impressions of the facts upon which conclusions have to be based. 
The work is clearly written, well illustrated with woodcuts, and a few 
plates, which exhibit phenomena of polarization; and except in the 
last chapter, which deals with transcendental matters is well con- 
ceived. 

Under the title “Elementary Chemical Arithmetic,” Mr. Sidney 





3 Dublin University Press Series. ‘‘An Introduction to the Systematic 
Zoology and Morphology of Vertebrate Animals.’ By Alexander Macalister, 
M.D., Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology, University of Dublin. 
Dublin : Hodges, Foster & Figgis. London: Longmans, Green & Co, 1878, 

4 “Studies of Venus-Transits. An Investigation of the Circumstances of the. 
Transits of Venus in 1874 and 1882, originally part of ‘the Universe and Coming 
Transits.’”” By Richard A. Proctor. With many illustrations. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1882. 

5 “Light: a Course of Experimental Optics, chiefly with the Lantern.” By 
Lewis Wright. With illustrations. London: Macmillan & Co. 1882. 
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Lupton has prepared a class book of problems in chemistry, which 
admit of numerical solution, such as the student has to work out for 
himself in his studies. The problems are preceded by an introduc- 
tion setting forth the nature of the mathematical processes which have 
to be considered in the various departments of chemical work, in 
relation to differing physical conditions. The examples are arranged in 
forty chapters, which, after preliminary exercises on measures, weight, 
temperature, and volume, deal with the principal elements—a separate 
chapter being devoted to each. At the end of the book the answers 
are given, and the volume concludes with a few useful tables such as 
may assist in the various calculations required. The questions appear 
to have been selected with judgment. The volume will be a useful 
addition to the lecturer’s teaching machinery, and is likely to facilitate 
that practical work without which theoretical chemical knowledge is 
of little value. 

The Scientific Evidences of Organic Evolution is a title which may 
raise expectations, which are not gratified by Mr. Romanes’s small 
volume.” This is indeed but a lecture, formerly published in the 
Fortnightly Review, and enlarged so that it might, as the preface 
tells us, be spread broadcast over the land, in fulfilment of a suggestion 
made by Charles Darwin. The spirit of the work is, however, in 
such contrast tothe writings of the great master, that, it may be, some 
of his followers will regret his sponsorship. From evidences of 
evolution the book is almost entirely free, and it is essentially an 
impeachment of the views of those, if any such still remain, who hold 
to the ancient belief that the several types of life were specially 
created. It certainly demolishes absolutely the idea of creation in the 
popular sense of the term, but ina manner which is needlessly irri- 
tating to those who have a faith left to lose ; and the result is not very 
helpful to science, because although the old ground has been struck 
away, in connection with which it must be remembered the whole 
fabric of science has grown up, no evidences are offered sufficient to 
convince persons in search of a new faith that evclution is the one 
light which makes the relations of organic phenomena clear. It is 
not so much image breaking that is wanted in a generation which has 
grown up more or less saturated with sound evolutionary teaching, as 
the clear, firm grasp and luminous statement of scientific facts, which 
will impart new faith and energy where the old teaching has lost its 
power. Such an enunciation of what evolution is, the author’s title 
led us to anticipate, but whether from want of knowledge, or want of 
grasp, or from not realizing the mental and moral conditions of the 
great human question discussed, the opportunity is lost which might 
have given to the doctrine of evolution the power of a new religion. 

There is, moreover, a sense on the reader’s part that Mr. Romanes’s 
word has to be taken with an amount of dogmatic firmness that in 





6 «*Elementary Chemical Arithmetic, with 100 problems.” By Sidney Lupton, 
M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1882. 

7 “Nature Series. The Scientific Evidences of Organic Evolution.” By George 
J. Romanes, M.A.., LL.D., F-R.S. London: Macmillan & Co, 1882. 
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these days writers of any kind rarely demand. Science militant is 
not a very edifying spectacle, and it is probably the first time in its 
history that an attempt has been made to convert the British people 
to a doctrine of the grandest kind by mere ridicule. It may have 
been good for the worthy people of Edinburgh and Birmingham to 
have been told by Mr. Romanes that they were puffed up with silly 
pride and ludicrously anxious to maintain their own dignity if they 
doubted that they were the posterity of monkeys—and it may have 
been very smart to have told them that if they doubted this ancestry, 
then they must suppose that the Deity created man in the image of 
the ape. But although the book bristles with this kind of writing 
we venture to remark that this is not science; while as a burlesque of 
science it may do harm not merely with the general public, but with 
the multitude of educated and gentle natures, whose sympathies with 
the wonders of plant and animal life have furnished rich stores of 
fact in elucidation of all departments of natural history. Mr. Romanes 
needs a more sympathetic way of dealing with the world to become an 
apostle of evolution. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


HE second part of Mr. Blunt’s “History of the Reformation” 
follows the first after an interval of about twelve years. Though 
written in too fair and impartial a spirit to be obnoxious to the charge 
of partisanship, the principle which inspires the author throughout is 
to assert the continuity of the Church of England from the time of 
Augustine; and to show that the long struggle resulted in the asser- 
tion of the independence of the Church from Papal jurisdiction—not 
its isolation from Catholic Christendom. This is constantly forgotten 
by those who pride themselves on their Protestantism, but it cannot 
be doubted by any who have taken the trouble to study the history of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, or even by those who have an 
intelligent knowledge of the formularies and other documents of the 
Church. The care taken in providing for the continuity of the priest- 
hood, and the recognition at the Reformation of pre-Reformation orders, 
are evidences of this principle, as well as the recognition in later times 
of the orders of bishops and priests of the eastern and western Churches 
of Christendom who have joined the communion of the faithful in 
these islands, as Dominis, Archbishop of Spalatro, who was rewarded 
by James I., for his conversion to Protestantism, by being made 
Master of the Savoy. By the Reformation the Royal Supremacy— 
that is, the equal jurisdiction of the Crown over both clergy and laity 
—was formally acknowledged by the clergy, but Parliamentary Supre- . 





1 «‘The Reformation of the Church of England.” By the Rev. John Henry 
Blunt. Vol. II. Rivingtons. 1882. 
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macy, which many people take to be the same thing, has never beer 
recognized by any representative body of the Church. The principle 
upon which the Reformers acted was, on the one hand, that convoca- 
tion—the legislative body of the clergy—could make no laws or canons- 
affecting the laity without the consent of the representatives of the 
laity, and being thus embodied in Acts of Parliament; and, on the 
other hand, that legislation affecting the Church should be initiated by 
Convocation, as being a subject on which they have special knowledge. 
This latter principle has been considerably ignored in practice for the 
last century or more, but, for all that, it is undeniably one of the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation. Mr. Blunt, as might be expected, has not 
much sympathy with the Puritan or anti-Church party, and quotes 
Bishop Burnet and, better evidence still, Latimer, to show that many 
persons objected to confession and penance, and professed the Gospel, 
that they might be free from all restraint. Latimer even accuses the 
clothiers, in a part of the country where “the Word of God” was 
most earnestly professed, of stretching their cloth, and dressing it with 
flock-powder ‘‘to thick him again.” This charge of lax morals can- 
not be laid against the party as a whole, for, in later times. although 
some of the leaders were notoriously men of bad character, still the 
party attempted to introduce a disciplinary system in place of Church 
courts, which would have been intolerably severe. A specimen of 
the spirit which animated them is shown by the millenary petition on 
the accession of James I., by which seven hundred and fifty clergy, 
perhaps a twentieth part of the whole body, desired certain specified 
alterations to be made in the Church service, without any con- 
sideration for the ceonsciences of the large majority who were 
contented with it as it was. The Laudian movement is treated 
very gently as simply an attempt to assert the doctrines and 
enforce the practices enjoined by the Book of Common Prayer. The 
book closes with the revision of the Prayer Book and the secession 
of the Nonconformists in 1662. There is an interesting and useful 
chart of the ministerial succession of the Church, showing the different 
channels by which ordination has been received, which may be a 
comfort to some people who still half believe Holywood’s story about 
Parker’s consecration at the ‘‘Nag’s Head.’ Mr. Blunt does not, 
however, sufficiently recognize the fact that false rumours about the 
consecration by Bishop Kitchin, of Llandaff, were abroad as early as 
1561, which shows how secretly the ceremony had been performed. 
He states in the “chart” that Barlow, Parker’s chief consecrator, was 
consecrated by Cranmer, Voysey, and Clerk, but there is no direct 
evidence of this. 

Nor does he give sufficient weight to the charge, which cannot be 
gainsaid, that neither of the other bishops who assisted were then 
legally in possession of an English bishopric, but were all either ex- 
bishops, bishops elect, or bishops suffragan. The service used, that 
of Edward VI., was not then statutably in force, and the royal man- 
date for the consecration, in set terms dispenses with these disabilities 
by mere royal authority. So that in spite of the falsity of the ‘“ Nag’s 
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Head” story, the preservation of the apostolical succession wants more 
and stronger argument to support it than Mr. Blunt has adduced. 

Mr. Molesworth takes up the history of the Church where Mr. 
Blunt leaves it, at the Act of Uniformity,’ and brings it down nearly to 
the present day, showing the process by which freedom has been 
gained by those outside the Church, as well as those within ; a process 
of gradual education in liberal principles. 

Laud and the Court of Star Chamber had made the people feel that 
the Church was an instrument of tyranny, though his only motive was 
to enforce the observance of the law; after his time the Inde- 
pendents and Presbyterians, who had clamoured for liberty for them- 
selves, exercised still greater intolerance in enforcing, not the law of 
the country, but the opinions of a mere sect. ‘This conduct of theirs, 
quite as much as the fear of the Romanists, caused Parliament to pro- 
test against Charles II.’s declaration of indulgence, and to insist on the 
‘carrying out of the Act of Uniformity as necessary for the peace of the 
kingdom. 

The general use of the English Bible affected men’s thoughts and 
conduct in many contradictory ways. While the Nonconformists looked 
upon Rome as Babylon, and applied to her all the curses of the 
Apocalypse, the High Churchman inculcated the duty of passive 
obedience to a constitutional Sovereign by quoting the sayings of 
semi-barbarous Oriental writers, whose only conception of a King 
was a Sultan with power of life and death over his subjects, and 
against whom the only effectual resistance was assassination. 

In the Middle Ages in England, when history was more read than 
the Bible, such arguments as Barrow’s in support of this doctrine 
could hardly be found, for though the duty of serving the King as the 
representative of the nation was held as it has never been since, the 
King was looked upon us holding a certain legal position, with legal 
rights and legal duties, not as “ the Lord’s anointed.” 

The events of the last few decades, the Oxford movement, the pro- 
secutions of the writers of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” and of the Ritualists, 
are fairly, though somewhat slightly, narrated, and the position of the 
various parties in the Church stated with impartiality and apprecia- 
tion. Although the writer’s own opinions are not entirely concealed, 
they are not allowed to be unduly prominent or to influence his account 
of facts. Mr. Molesworth’s point of view is very different to Mr. Blunt’s. 
He allows that the doctrine of Apostolical Succession “ has been main- 
tained with more or less distinctness and boldness not only by High 
Churchmen, but also by many of those who belong to the Evangelical 
or Low Church Party.” ‘That is, that it is a fundamental doctrine of 
his church, and yet he says it has never rested on any intelligible 
basis, and its advocates, *‘so far from being able to produce the 
irrefragable evidence we have a right to demand of them, can really 





2 “History of the Church of England from 1660.” By W. Nassau Molesworth. 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1882. 
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bring no proof at all of the alleged fact on which it is supposed to 
rest.” Is it wilful blindness, or constitutional, which prevents Mr. 
Molesworth seeing other fundamental doctrines from the same point of 
view? Surely he must admit that if his words, quoted above, are the 
proper test to apply to one doctrine, they must be applied to all. 
At all events, they ought to have prevented him from speaking 
scornfully of Bishop Colenso, and “the small remnant of Chris- 
tianity which he still clutched desperately,” for surely the ark and the 
passage of the Red Sea are not such important parts of the religion of 
the body to which Mr. Molesworth belongs, as Apostolical Succession 
and Baptismal Regeneration. 

Those who prefer gossiping narration of facts about recent Church 
affairs, instead of historical disquisition, will find Mr. Mozley’s 
“Reminiscences” very much to their taste. He finds fault with a 
biographer for committing a positive outrage against the common rules 
of obituary record, the first of which is not to say anything but good 
of the newly departed, but his Reminiscences are all the more amusing 
because he has entirely ignored this rule in his own practice. Here 
is his judgment about the late Archbishop of Dublin: “ Whately had 
a very good saying about the majority of preachers, ‘they aim at 
nothing and they hit it.’ Is it possible to describe better his own 
episcopate ?” Nor doeshe spare himself. Speaking of his first case of 
visiting the sick, after his Ordination, he says: ‘‘How I acquitted 
myself, and what good I did I cannot say, but if I was not prepared 
for the pulpit, neither was I for the bedside.” The position which 
Mr. Mozley appears to have taken throughout the movement was that 
of playing jidus Achates, rather blindly, to Newman’s pius neas. 
The adverb is fully justified by the following passage: ‘ The 
opponents of the movement, one and all, pronounced us on our way 
to Rome. Certainly, very few of us could say where we meant to 
stop, or what we had in view as the future of the Church of England. 
For my own part I never knew where it was all to end, except some- 
where in the first three centuries, and I have to confess that I knew 
very little about them.” ‘This blindness about the future did not 
prevent him from being a good partisan. ‘ The Evangelical party 
there could not show a single man who combined scholarship, intellect, 
and address in a considerable degree.” “It is remarkable that all the 
most spiritually minded men I have known were in their youth extra- 
ordinary liars.” ‘‘' The evangelical preacher assumed the great mass of 
the people, committed to his care, to be utterly bad or hopelessly good, 
that is, hopelessly trusting to good works ; or perhaps waiting for the 
day and hour when the Divine call was to reach them. Anyhow, he 
could discard them altogether from his consideration. He had 
delivered his message and that was enough, for him at least.” But 
these passages we have quoted are scarcely reminiscences, and give 
hardly a fair idea of the contents of the book, which is brimming over 





3 “Reminiscences: chiefly of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement. By 
the Rev. T. Mozley. In two vols. Tongmans, Green & Co. 1882. 
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with stories, amusing in themselves and well told a 
Pepysian naiveté. Many of the best have already been extracted for 
service in other reviews, but here is a fair sample which we do not 
remember to have seen quoted elsewhere. 

Mr. T. B. Hobhouse was advocating the retention of capital punish- 
ment for murder in a debate of the Union. After using other argu- 
ments :— 





- 












‘He would go to the oldest of all law-books, the foundation of all juris- 
prudence. There was a good deal in that book which was limited to place, 
time, and circumstances, but there was no place, time, or circumstance to limit 
the character of murder or the justness of the penalties. He wished with all 
his heart that England had followed the law of the Bible in its mercy, and he ta 
therefore had the Jess hesitation in appealing to its justice. The ancient and hs 
eternal law of the Bible in the case of murder had been expressly delivered to it 
save mankind from reverting to its former stage of violence, He had taken 
care to write it. Nothing could be more express, and it took no lawyer to 
explain it. ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by him shall man’s blood be shed.’ 
The roar of laughter that followed this enunciation only stirred Hobhouse to 
greater earnestness. He did not expect to have the Bible laughed at ina ‘i 
pmssgr of gentlemen, least of all at Oxford. He had always respected it, 1 
even if he had not read it as much as he might. ... . ‘ Well, but the text ? a 
they called out. ‘Call it text if you like; it is a law binding on all the world. 
Here it is, and I wish all laws were as plain: ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by him shall man’s blood be shed.’ ‘ Read, read, read!’ they cried out, So 
he took the paper, stretching it out with both hands, and read it again, with 
a Ys before every word, and a tremendous emphasis on the words ‘ by him,’ 
‘ Whoso, sheddeth, man’s, blood, by him, shall, man’s blood, be shed,’ But 
he was again drowned with laughter, when a friend took the paper away from 
him and pointed out his mistake. ‘ You all knew what I meant,’ he exclaimed. 
‘Then why didn’t you say it?’ ‘What signifies the mistake of a word?’ 
‘ But it does signify who is to have the right to kill us all.” When the storm 
had subsided, Hobhouse went on with his speech, and made a good finish.” 


















Some anecdote of this kind will be found about nearly every noted 
Oxford man fifty years ago, and the result is a most lifelike picture 
of University Society before railways had made Oxford men half cn 
Londoners. rit 

Mr. Lecky’s view of the policy of George III.* may be summed [ 
up in his own words:—that “he spent a long life in obstinately 
resisting measures which are now almost universally admitted to have 
been good, and in supporting measures which are as universally 
admitted to have been bad.” He does justice to the king’s sincere desire 
to do his duty, and his attachment to his country, but he apparently 
thinks that the position of his predecessors, their ignorance of English 
affairs, and carelessness about politics, is the right state of mind for a 
sovereign, and sympathizes with his Ministers who resented his ta 
attempting to take part in affairs and wished to keep him in the same 
position as his grandfather. It must be remembered that George IIL’s 
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obstinacy always represented some principle, even though sometimes 
he did not understand it perfectly. The most typical instance of his 
obstinacy, his conduct towards the American colonies, though it is 
easy now to judge it from the impartial light of subsequent events, 
was quite backed up by the public feeling at the time. Mr. Lecky 
himself states the case very fairly, and shows that the taxation by 
means of the Stamp Act was not intended to raise money for any 
purposes that were purely English, but rather to contribute to the 
expense of an army intended primarily for the defence of the Colonies, 
at the close of an expensive war, by which the Americans had gained 
more than any other of their fellow subjects. The Tea Duty also was 
certainly not a grievance, for the result of imposing a duty of 
threepence a pound in America, and taking off another shilling a 
pound in England, was to make tea cheaper in the Colonies than it had 
hitherto been. Then, though the Americans figure as the champ‘ons 
of freedom and the Mother Country as a tyrant, it must be remem- 
bered that in the State of Carolina dissenters had been deprived by 
law of their political privileges, and in other Colonies both episco- 
palians and dissenters, where predominant, had passed laws in favour 
of their respective sects, but these had been repealed by the Home 
Government. In political equality and constitutional liberty, there is 
no doubt that the Colonies were far ahead of all European countries. 
The maze of parliamentary history is followed step by step, and 
affords the author opportunities for political remarks of great value. 
The discussion on party government in England, its evils and its 
necessities, is very clear and true. Mr. Lecky points out its influence 
in giving Parliament power to resist the outside pressure of newspaper 
writers, of demagogues and local agitation; but then party organiza- 
tion also enables a Government to put undue outside pressure on 
Parliament by these very means, ‘The principal statesmen are 
described in a style which reminds the reader of the characters of the 
Kings of England in an old fashioned school history. The Duke of 
Bedford was “violent, harsh, and fearless;” Greville, ‘‘ ambitious, 
arrogant, violent, jealous, and vindictive ;’ Charles Foster, “ restless, 
discontented, morbid, nervous, and vacillating.” 

The account of the Whiteboy movement in Ireland, and the 
resistance to the exaction of tithes, will be read with much interest 
at the present time, when the island is in a very similar condition. 
“Boycotting” appears to be the only new feature of the present 
system of resistance. The Whiteboys’ practice of cutting off clergy- 
men’s ears, and burying priests up to the neck, has happily not been 
imitated yet. 

The history of Ireland’ is the history of England’s wrong-doing. 
That two islands so close together should finally be united under 
the rule of the stronger, was an inevitable necessity. But a mere 
conquest would have been forgotten, and the two countries become one 
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‘in interest, even if different in race and language, as England and 
Wales have done, but for the constant aim of the English Govern- 
ment, even down to modern times, to treat Ireland solely with a view 
to England’s good, and the extraordinary and blind jealousy of her 
prosperity, as if it would have injured, instead of enhanced, the 
weal of England. 

The carelessness of Edward II. in assisting his Anglo-Irish subjects, 
during the invasion by Edward Bruce, estranged them from England, 
and many a Norman Baron became in consequence an Irish chief, 
and adopted an Irish name and Irish habits, ‘“‘ Hibernis ipsis Hiber- 
niores.” The Bourkes became tie MacWilliams, the FitzUrses 
MacMahons, and D’Exeter, MacJordan. Then in later times, when 
the English Church was reformed, though the motive power came 
entirely from the rulers, it found an answer in the minds of the 
people, who had been prepared for it by “the new learning” which 
had filtered down through every stratum of society, by means of 
sermons and pamphlets. But in Ireland it was not so. Both 
“Englishry” and “ Irishry” were devoted to the old faith, for, though 
their monasteries and their clergy were distinct from each other, the 
only religious influence of much account in the island was that of the 
friars, who worked and preached both in the Pale and among the 
“mere Irish.” Consequently, both races became united by one 
common bond, the desire to resist an innovation which they felt to be 
at once blasphemous and tyrannical. The dissolution of the monas- 
teries, also, was a greater injury to society even than in England, and 
it was not attempted to defend it by accusations of luxury and 
immorality. Away from the towns, they were the only schools, the 
only inns, the only hospitals, and the only means of providing the 
parish churches with proper service; their loss was keenly felt by all, 
of whatever nationality, except the few English lords and lawyers to 
whom the lands were granted. A similar policy was pursued by 
Fleetwood in carrying out the ordinance for the settling of Ireland in 
1652. Not only were the disaffected Catholic Irish deprived of their 
lands, but even the Presbyterian landowners of Down and Antrim were 
transplanted to allotments in Leinster ; and the towns, almost exclu- 
sively inhabited by persons of English family, were treated in 
the same way. The trade of Cork and Waterford, of Kilkenny, 
and Tipperary, was ruined, the merchants finding new homes 
in Flanders, in France, in Spain, and some even in Mexico. 
Cromwell, however, had the wisdom and justice to place both 
nations on the same footing as to commercial privileges, but at the 
Restoration worse principles prevailed again. The importation of 
cattle, the chief source of wealth in Ireland, was forbidden, and even 
a contribution, offered by the Irish landowners after the fire of 
London, was denounced as an attempt to undersell English farmers. 
Then, directly pastures were turned into sheepwalks, and Irish wool 
was becoming of value, a prohibitive export duty was placed on all 
wool and woollen goods, though the manufacture was wholely in the 
hands of the Protestant English colonists, and thus again the natives 
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and the settlers, Protestants and Catholics, were bound together by a 
common bond of sympathy, resistance to a code of unjust laws, Mr. 
Walpole carries his history no further than the end of the last 
century, but perhaps more illustrations of the same principle might be 
discovered in more recent legislation, The disestablishment of the 
Trish Church for instance : which has been its chief effect, to reconcile 
the disaffected Catholics, or to alienate the loyal Protestants? How- 
ever, that is not a question which this book raises, so there is no need 
to discuss it. 

The native Irish polity bore considerable resemblance to that of 
other half savage nations, with some institutions peculiar to itself. 
The land was not the property of the chief, but of the tribe, as else- 
where, but the institution of “tanistry,” that is, the recognition of an 
elected successor, was peculiarly Irish. It gave the chief nothing 
more than a life interest in the chieftaincy, and was the occasion of 
considerable trouble when chiefs were created barons by the English 
kings, and the succession settled by feudal law. It was not formally 
abolished until the time of James I. The idea, borrowed from 
English law, that the land of the tribe could be alienated, or forfeited, 
by the chief, led to the same results as the same mistaken idea has 
in New Zealand, the belief of the peasantry that the land was taken 
from them; though no doubt the fixed rent and service of English 
tenure was an improvement on the arbitrary exactions of ‘coyne and 
livery,” and “cosherings” by the chiefs. The “ Geilfine” system of 
subdivision of the holding among the elder sons, while the younger 
inherited the paternal home, bears some resemblance to the custom of 
borough-English, though it is far more elaborate. The marriage 
laws were more enlightened than in more civilized countries. Where 
the wife had property, she was called “the wife of equal dignity,” 
and neither party could contract without the consent of the other. 
The introduction of Christianity into Ireland is very slightly 
sketched, and no indication given of the fact of there having been 
three Patricks, all evangelists, in Ireland, to the last of whom, the 
son of Calphurnius, a decurion at Dumbarton, the acts of his prede- 
cessors are ascribed. The first, who was also named Palladius, was 
sent by Pope St. Celestine “to the Scots who believed in Christ,” in 
the year 431, according to Prosper of Aquitaine. He was succeeded 
by Patricius Secundus, or Sen Patrick, who died in a.p. 458 or 461, 
while the more generally known bearer of the name was born in 
A.D. 410, was the servant of Sen Patrick in 440 or 442, bishop in 455, 
and died in a.p. 493. One error is worth noting, that it was not 
Francis I. but Charles V. with whom the Earl of Desmond was 
coquetting about the time of Kildare’s arrest. There are several papers 
about this affair, and about the mission of a chaplain of the Emperor's 
to Ireland five years earlier, among the archives at Brussels, some of 
which are noticed in the Calendars of State Papers of the reign of 
Henry VIII., and of the Carew MSS., and others were published by 
Mr. Froude in the appendix to the edition of Thomas’ “ Pilgrim.” 
Another history of an episode not very creditable to England is 
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Roosevelt’s “Naval War of 1812." This is an American book, 
written with the object of showing how the United States Navy was 
able to contend successfully with a maritime power which had hitherto 
been unconquered. For twenty years previous to the American War, 
only five English ships had been captured, but in the first eight months 
of that war the same number were lost, and many more afterwards. 
In the author’s opinion, this success was entirely due to the superiority 
of the personnel of the American navy, and to the fact that the English 
had allowed their discipline to relax from over-confidence, and did not 
train their crews so carefully in manceuvring and gunnery. As to the 
latter, the quantity of powder and shot which the captain of a war 
ship was allowed to spend in practice, was quite insufficient for the 
purpose, just as a similar economy prevents our soldiers from be- 
coming good marksmen. In the case of the Shannon and the Chesa- 
peake, Captain Broke had disregarded official rules in this respect, 
and, besides, he had been in command of his ship for some years, 
while the American vessel was newly commissioned. The comparative 
skill in gunnery is very clearly shown by the statement of the injuries 
received by the ships in the various actions. For instance, when 
the American Hornet took the Peacock, after a fight of fourteen 
minutes, the latter was completely disabled, and soon afterwards sank, 
while the Hornet was only struck once in the hull. This is rather an 
extreme case, but there is considerable disproportion noticeable in the 
account of many other actions. Mr. Roosevelt has made good use of 
the naval archives, and the “ Captains’ letters” at Washington, as well 
as of printed books. Errors in James’s “ Naval History of Great 
Britain,” arising evidently from the author's prejudice, are exposed in 
nearly every page. Mr. Roosevelt claims that he has endeavoured to 
make his history as impartial as possible, and has the candour to con- 
fess that if there are errors, they are probably in favour of the American 
side. The political history of the war is hardly touched upon at all, 
except to explain the causes of the rupture between the two countries, 
the insistance by Great Britain of the right of searching neutrals, and 
claiming her own subjects found in American ships; and, finally, the 
Orders in Council forbidding the American trade with France. The 
author cynically admits that America fought for the right, not be- 
cause it was right, but because it was for her self-interest, as shown by 
the general approval of the very act which she had contended against, 
when Commodore Wilkes stopped and searched the Zrent during the 
Civil War. Though the conditions of naval warfare are quite altered 
now, the book will be found very valuable, as the actions are 
described with great care, the armaments, the crews, and the 
losses sustained by each ship accurately stated, and diagrams intro- 
duced to show the relative positions and movements of the contending 


vessels. 
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Lord Keith’s’ life is concerned more with the successes than the 
disasters of the British navy; for while the operations narrated by 
Mr. Roosevelt were being carried out across the Atlantic, he was in 
command of the Channel Fleet, and providing for the defence of Eng- 
land against French invasion. Though his name is not immortalized 
by the gaining of a great victory like Duncan, Jervis, or Nelson, he 
was employed in many most important affairs during his half-century 
of service, including the command of what would now be called the 
Naval Brigade at the capture of Charlestown and the descent of 
Toulon, and the landing of the troops in Aboukir Bay. It is worthy 
of notice that he left the Royal Navy for some time to serve under the 
East India Company, in which service his elder brother, the Hon. 
William Elphinstone, was a commander. The Company at that time 
afforded the opportunity for a naval career to young men of family 
without the influence necessary for success in the Royal Navy, and at 
the same time it was a much more lucrative service for average men. 
Lord Keith, however, had nothing to complain of on that head, for he 
had the reputation throughout the fleet of being a prize-taking admiral, 
and was accordingly popular among the sailors, a circumstance which 
he turned to the best advantage in bringing back the mutineers at the 
Nore and Plymouth to obedience. His most brilliant action, the 
capture of a fleet of nine Dutch ships at Saldanha Bay, was performed 
without firing a shot, merely by shutting them in with a force which 
they could scarcely venture to resist. 

Lord Keith’s despatches, containing an account of his interviews with 
Napoleon on board the Bellerophon, when he was informed of the in- 
tention to send him to St. Helena, give no doubt a much more correct 
statement of facts than the dramatic description of Montholon; in 
fact, the tragic element is almost replaced by the comic. One incident, 
certainly, partakes of that character: the unsuccessful chase of the 
Admiral by a man who wished to serve a subpena on Napoleon as a 
witness in a libel case between Sir Alexander Cochrane and a Mr. 
Antony Mackenrot. There is another good story about the mid- 
shipmen in one of his cruises, when provisions ran short, eating rats, 
“ devilled millers” they called them. When the Admiral prohibited 
the practice he was asked to dine at the mess, and served with the 
forbidden food, under the name of rabbit, which had the effect of 
making him very ill, after he found it out. In the preface the author 
speaks of James’s “ Naval History” in the same tone as Mr. Roosevelt 
does, but with more modesty. 

The first instance of the presence of the burgesses of Scotland in 
the Great Council of the Nation,® was at the Parliament of Cambus- 
kenneth, in 1326, when the earls, barons, burgesses, and freeholders 
granted the tenth penny to King Robert Bruce. Till the sixteenth 
century there are but few lists of the members who sat in Parliament, 
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the only names generally preserved being those of the Lords of 
Articles and Lords of the Court of Session. Mr. Foster's list includes 
all the names he has been able to ascertain, from the Parliament of 
the year 1357, which was summoned to appoint commissioners to 
treat for the ransom of David II., down to the present day. The 
names are arranged in alphabetical order, and short notes of the 
offices held, of marriages, and other particulars are given, though in 
many cases, especially in the earlier centuries, nothing is known but 
the name; but Scotch surnames being so few, it is in most cases 
clear to what family the individual belonged. For a short notice of 
this kind, it is impossible to gauge the accuracy of a book which con- 
tains nothing but names and facts; but the author’s courage in ex- 
posing the pretensions of the sham Scotch baronetcies in one of his 
previous publications, and his successful vindication of his statements 
against the strictures of the Lyon clerk depute, are an evidence of his 
desire to ascertain the truth and his readiness to state it. He has 
evidently found frequent occasion to doubt the accuracy of herald’s 
pedigrees, as many others have done before him. When it is 
remembered that heralds, at their visitations, and at the College of 
Arms, received and registered pedigrees on the authorities of the 
families, no one can doubt that mistakes, intentional or otherwise, 
must be common enough, This is rio new discovery. As early as 
the reign of Elizabeth, one of the colleges at Oxford refused to admit 
pedigrees as evidences of founder’s kin on the mere testimony of the 
heralds, and at a later period, a candidate produced a pedigree drawn 
up by a herald, who told him that if that would not serve, he would 
give him one that would. So that in spite of the known care and 
conscientiousness of the present members of the College of Arms, 
Mr. Foster is quite right in examining for himself with a suspicious 
eye all that is not corroborated by other more authentic records, For 
if genealogy is to be anything more than a mere plaything and amuse- 
ment, if any laws of heredity or development of the human race are 

ever to be founded upon it, the science must be a science of facts, and 
not of fancies. Such men as Mr. Foster and the late Colonel Chester 
clear the ground and lay the foundation for an edifice to be completed 

by future workers. 

There is no period of history of which people are so ignorant, as of 
the time just before they were born, so Mr. Cory’s book can be 
specially recommended to middle-aged people.’ The principal topic 
is, of course, the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832, and it is very 
well described with perfect fairness to both parties. It was about the 
same period that the idea of race as a political force was discovered 
by politicians, consequent upon the eager study of the new science, 
ethnology, and fostered by the historical writings of Augustin Thierry 
and others. The results of this were the disturbances in Ireland and 
Poland and Belgium, which ended in the case of Poland, by its ruin; 
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but in the case of Belgium, in the establishment of a new kingdom. 
The principle of race has not, however, gained the ascendency over 
the more old-fashioned considerations of military geography, even 
with all English politicians. Mr. Cory’s style is epigrammatic and 
vivid, but a little too artificial and metaphorical. Some of his sayings 
are we!l worth remembering, for instance, apropos of the Bristol riots : 
“The rest, or compulsory idleness of Sunday, has not been wholly 
good for uneducated people since the invention of gin.” Many points 
of English political usage, and words in common use, are explained 
en passant, as if the book was intended to be read by foreigners; but 
these explanations will be none the less useful to many Englishmen, 
because the words are familiar to them. 

The foreign policy of the same period is narrated concisely and 
clearly in Mr. Trollope’s sketch of Lord Palmerston’s life.” The 
book is principally based upon Mr. Evelyn Ashley’s biography, and is 
free from any spirit of political partisanship. The line taken through- 
out by Mr. Trollope is to show that Palmerston, in his dealings with 
other countries, was acting for what he, and the majority of the 
nation also, considered to be the higher interests of the country, and 
that instead of being open to the charge made against him by Prince 
Albert, of ‘ rendering null the influence of England,” he had in reality 
thoroughly supported English influence and English interests, although 
he had been guilty of disobedience of orders received from the Court 
and the Prime Minister. 

Mr. Froude" has carried out to the letter Carlyle’s own views of 
biography, as expressed in his review of Lockhart’s “ Life of Walter 
Scott.” He has neither been afraid of exposing the worst sides of his 
subject’s character, nor of omitting to repeat the unsympathetic and 
harsh judgments of his contemporaries which abound in Carlyle’s letters, 
and which certainly cannot have been intended to be seen by more 
than one or two persons. It is interesting to see how differently the 
same man affects different characters. For instance, few literary men 
have been regarded with such real affection by their friends as Charles 
Lamb was, partly, no doubt, from his troubles; but Carlyle’s remark 
after seeing him is that “he is only not thrown out of doors because 
he is too much despised for taking such trouble with him.” 

His comments on Edward Irving, throughout his career, from the 
time when they first saw each other at Annan School till he became 
the theological lion of the age, will be of great value to any future 
biographer of Irving, for Carlyle knew him and liked him, and though 
he did not conceal that he saw through his delusions, still he under- 
stood his mind, and appreciated his good qualities. 

The extracts from Mrs. Carlyle’s letters are very interesting, both 
before and after their marriage, and show her in a better light than 
her husband, whose selfishness and bad temper appear in his whole 
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conduct to her, just half hidden by a veil of what was scarcely love, 
and she, too, does not appear to have been led to marry him by love 
so much as by admiration of his talent, and perhaps ambition, 
which makes her lifelong sacrifice of much that would have made her 
happy, and the conscientious devotion to his service, the more remark- 
able. Her letters on their first arrival in London are very bright pic- 
tures of what struck her in town, seen through the medium of her 
Scotch habits of thought and life. She complains, for instance, of the 
expenditure on fruit by Londoners, “ for no use but to give people a 
colic,” not considering that to many constitutions fruit is more a 
necessity of health than even oatmeal. 

Mr. Froude sums up Carlyle’s message to the world as being this :— 
“That our most cherished ideas of political liberty are mere illusions, 
and that the progress which has seemed to go along with them is a 
progress towards anarchy and social dissolution.” This message, per- 
haps, was needed ; a statement of a truth or principle, even in an exag- 
gerated form, is useful sometimes, and his teaching certainly has had 
great influence; whether it has now, or will have in the future, is 
doubtful. His readers now, compared to twenty or thirty years ago, 
are few, and those content themselves with the historical works. His 
style may partly account for this neglect, for at first it appears to be 
simply a product of the vanity for which he sometimes blames himself 
in his journal; but the repugnance caused by uncouth language soon 
ceases to be felt when the substance is valued, 

There is a charming etching of Mrs. Carlyle in the second volume, 
and also a portrait of her husband, and one or two views. 

Mr. Froude has also edited Carlyle’s notes of a journey to Ireland 
in 1849.” They are very scrappy and disjointed, but still picturesque. 
The point which seems to have struck Carlyle most, was that the 
landlord prints his image on the face of the earth, and that con- 
sequently ‘‘ you have beauty alternating with sordid disordered ugli- 
ness, abrupt as squares in a chessboard.” As to the Irish people, he 
says that begging is the only industry really followed by them, and he 
tells how he horrified the people at Sligo by asking them if it were 
not better to drown or hang themselves than live such a dog’s life, 
To Lord George Hill, who was doing all he could to reclaim his land 
and raise the people, he said : “ No hope for the men as masters; their 
one true station in the universe is servants, slaves if you will, and 
never can they know a right day till they attain that,” and confirms it 
by the fact that his labourers, engaged to work by the day, stayed only 
some three or four hours, and complained when, at the end of the 
week, they were paid by the hour. The policy of successive Govern- 
ments towards Ireland has not been in accordance with what Carlyle 
himself would have suggested, and perhaps he would have said that 
the present state of affairs, when active sedition has succeeded to dis- 
content and idleness, was the result of acting on wrong principles, and 
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not hearing in mind his remark already quoted. The traveller takes 
as much pains to tell his readers when and what he ate, drank, and 
smoked, as any writer of a sporting novel. 

Old Cambridge men, especially if they were book collectors, will be 
glad to see Mr. Hughes’ Memoir of their old acquaintance, Daniel 
Macmillan,” a man who succeeded not only because he was a good 
business man, with the Scotch qualities of perseverance and carefulness, 
but because he felt that (to quote a letter to a friend in Glasgow), “we 
booksellers, if we are faithful to our task, are trying to destroy, and 
are helping to destroy, all kinds of confusion, and are aiding our great 
Taskmaster to reduce the world into order, and beauty, and harmony.” 
Those who did not know him personally, will find much to interest 
them in his correspondence with, and remarks about, noted men, 
literary mostly, with whom he was brought in contact. His first 
sight of Carlyle was at a lecture given by him in 1840, which he 
describes with appreciation, and then notes this curious habit, “ He 
rarely moves his hands from the sides of his desk; when he does, it is 
to rub his two forefingers along his forehead, just above his eyebrows. 
This seems to be of great use to him, enabling him to get on much 
better, at least I suppose so, because he always said his best things 
after one or two of these rubs.” Newman reminds him of “ our great 
Scotch sceptic, David Hume, the same analytical power, the same 
carelessness about consequences If he had not been a Christian 
and a Churchman, he would have been one of the powerfullest 
sceptical logic mills we have had set a-going in this country for many 
years.”’ He considers him as holding to Christianity, ‘ because the 
balance of probabilities seems in its favour,” and compares him 
unfavourably as a leader to Leighton, or Coleridge, or Maurice, or 
Trench, or Hare, who appear to him “ to have the most unwavering 
faith.” His judgments on men of this class are confessedly purely 
subjective, based on their influence on his own mind and life. <A fair 
instance of his literary insight is his advice to Charles Kingsley when 
writing ‘“ Westward Ho,” not to “‘adopt that pseudo-antique manner 
in which ‘ Esmond,’ ‘ Mary Powell,’ &c. &c., are written—that style 
is now getting a bore—the free march of your own style will be much 
more Elizabethan in manner and style than any you can assume.” His 
sketch of a novel for the same author, in which all the leading charac- 
ters think and speak in the character of the day, and worship Mrs. 
Grundy, is very ingenious, but too long to quote. Such a book, 
Macmillan says, would be sure to take as a recantation of “ Parson 
Lot’s” errors, who then might turn the tables by a sequel. There is 
also some interesting correspondence with Archdeacon Hare, whose 
writings, ‘‘ Guesses at Truth,” and the “ Victory of Faith,” Macmillan 
considers likely to be very useful among the business young men in 
London, the Scotch more probably than the English. When he starts 
business at Cambridge, the Archdeacon lectures him for including 
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“‘Faublas” in his catalogue, which he defends reasonably enough on 
the ground that no one can understand a period without knowing its 
literature, though he takes the hint and burns the book. Did the 
Archdeacon intend his strictures only to apply to French books, or 
that a bookseller in a University town should only sell such books as 
were fit virginibus puerisque? Perhaps, being a scholar, the decent 
obscurity of a dead language would have condoned the offence in his 
eyes in the case of books like Martial or Apuleius. To those who 
study the phases of religious life, the gradual conversion of a Calvinist 
Baptist into a Broad Churchman offers some points of interest. 

Two new numbers of the “‘ English Men of Letters’ series have 
recently appeared “ Gray,” by E. W. Gosse, and “ Dickens,” by A. 
W. Ward. With such an uneventful life as Gray’s Mr. Gosse has 
found it necessary to expand rather than compress the existing 
biographies, but without this expansion—a commentary of just and 
delicate criticism on his works and his contemporaries—the life would 
be far from interesting, perhaps even positively dull. This little 
book may lead some persons to read Gray’s letters, which they will 
find charming, not at all inferior to those of his friend Horace Walpole. 
Mr. Gosse points out, what every reader of his letters will see for 
himself, how keen was his appreciation of natural scenery, even of 
mountains, at a time when few persons, however cultivated, could 
admire more than the pretty and pastoral in scenery. He was also 
one of the first to study Gothic architecture, in fact, ‘ Bentham’s 
Essay” has commonly been attributed to his hand. His taste, however, 
did not get far beyond Strawberry Hill Gothic—witness the architec- 
tural frontispiece and vignettes in Bentley’s illustrations to his poems, 
which he warmly praised, and which no one with any knowledge of 
architecture could have endured. These illustrations are not much 
known now; but they are well worth looking at, and not without 
merit of a kind. The illustration of “A Long Story,” where the 
Muses convey the poet “ underneath their hoops to a small closet in 
the garden,” is exceedingly humorous from its combination of 
classic nudity and modern costume. To turn to a point of minute 
criticism. Why should Mr. Gosse take the phrase in the Eton ode 
“to urge the flying ball,” as referring to “ trap-ball,” when cricket was 
even then a regular Eton game, and is mentioned by Gray himself in 
his letters ? 

Mr. Ward’s “ Dickens,” as far as the biography goes, is, as might 
be expected, based upon Forster’s ‘‘ Life,” and contains no new facts, 
but the criticism is original, and the judgments passed upon his works 
well reasoned, and referred to definite principles; not merely an ex- 
pression of the writer’s individual likes or dislikes. It is necessary 
for the complete education of the young, as Dickens himself held, that 
the imagination should be nourished and cultivated as well as the 
other powers of mind; and it is the neglect of this principle that has 





14 ‘English Men of Letters. Gray.” By E. W. Gosse. Macmillan. 1882. 
1 **Dickens.”” By Adolphus William Ward. Macmillan & Co. 1882. 
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made England a pre-eminently dull country. His ‘solemn and con- 
tinual conductorial injunction” to his coadjutor, Mr. Wills, was to 
‘‘keep ‘ Household Words’ imaginative ;” and the mission that Dickens 
performed was to supply food and education for the fancy of that 
class of people who see nothing but the incidents of common life, 
And not only did he educate the fancy, but stimulated the powers of 
observation, and taught people to see for themselves the humorous 
and the comic in familiar scenes and everyday life. Mr. Ward writes in 
no spirit of adulation, though with a warm admiration for his subject, 
He says, indeed, that he cannot pass near London Bridge, the Temple, 
or a hundred other places, without instinctively recalling pictures 
scattered through Dickens’ works. This admiration does not blind 
him to faults of style, to the artificiality of many of the characters, 
especially those of the upper classes, and to weakness in the construc- 
tion of some of his plots, while it enables him to do full justice to the 
sentiment that pervades all Dickens’ wrote—that sympathy for humanity 
which led him ‘‘to endeavour to knit humanity together by seeking 
to show the good in everything.” 

The illustrations to Dickens’s works by Cruikshank and Browne 
harmonized more fully with the genius and methods of the writer 
than those executed by other artists for his later works; though, 
artistically, the latter, those in “Our Mutual Friend,” for instance, 
are far superior. Both Cruikshank and “ Phiz”” caught Dickens's 
spirit of exaggeration, and method of labelling a character by some 
external peculiarity, though Cruikshank managed always to produce 
a sensation of ugliness, from which Phiz was happily free, no doubt 
owing to his more careful studies of the nude when quite a lad. He 
gained two prizes from the Society of Arts—one for an historical 
subject, and one for an etching of John Gilpin—and in later life 
exhibited constantly at the exhibitions of the British Institution and 
the Society of British Artists. It is, however,- by his illustrations to 
Dickens and Lever that he will be remembered. The list of his 
works, given by Mr. Kitton, is confessedly incomplete, and does not 
even include those to Smedley’s novels, which are among the best of 
his productions, A few reproductions of some of his illustrations to 
Dickens are inserted, and also some very humorous slight sketches 
from letters to his sons, and a collection of seventeen different heads 
for Mr. Dombey, none of which satisfied Dickens. Some of the dis- 
crepancies between the text and the plates in “ Dombey and Son,” and 
other of the novels, are accounted for by the author’s habit of reading 
aloud to the artist the passages to be illustrated, and leaving him to 
work out his drawing from his recollection. 

Roumania” is an example of a country where thorough land 
reforms have been recently carried out with considerable success, and 
in view of the attempted reforms here and in Ireland, the process and 





46 “«Phiz, (C. Hablot K. Browne): A Memoir.” By F. G. Kitton. Satchel 
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results are worth studying. About one-third of the Boyards’ estates 
were given to the peasants at prices fixed and paid by Government, to 
be repaid by annual instalments. This was in 1864, and about twelve 
years after State lands were allotted to 50,000 peasants who had 
grown up since the former emancipation. Thus all the peasants are 
proprietors of their holdings, which they are prevented by law from 
alienating for thirty years, lest they should become the prey of 
money-lenders. The result of this prohibition is that the indolent, or 
unfortunate, are forced to sell their labour for one or more years to 
their landlords, and consequently about one-third are practically 
serfs on their own farms, while the remainder are doing well, and 
even buying additional land. The real test of the experiment will be 
after the thirty years period is elapsed, and then it will be seen 
whether the peasant proprietors will be able to continue, or whether a 
new class of moneyed landlords will eventually take the place of the 
hereditary Boyards. Meanwhile it works well, in Mr. Samuelson’s 
opinion, and he appears to have studied the subject carefully on the 
spot. The noticeable points of the process, are, the giving the tenant 
a portion of the soil at a fixed price, with no land court, or litigation 
of any kind. The fixed price carried with it some element of injus- 
tice to individuals, the quality of. the land not being taken into 
account, but the certainty and speediness of the process would save 
law expenses, and almost compensate for slight inequalities. The 
state of the peasantry is also improving. Their half-underground 
houses, originally built for concealment, are: becoming obsolete, and 
more healthy cottages and farm houses erected. Then the compulsory 
gratuitous education of the people, though not very efficient now, 
will be developed and improved in course of time, There were in 
1878 over 2,000 primary schools for a population of about five 
millions, the annual cost of each child being £1 8s., but the payment 
of the State teachers is insufficient, and tempts them to take engage- 
ments as private tutors to the injury of their regular work. The 
present state of society in Bucharest is incomparably better than 
what it was sixty years ago, if Consul Wilkinson’s account, written 
in 1820, is at all to be depended on. Another point in which 
Roumania sets an example to older nations, is the method of making 
justice pay for itself by utilizing convict labour. Some of the salt 
mines are entirely worked by convicts, who, besides paying for their 
keep, are supposed to receive a portion of their earnings themselves, 
but Mr. Samuelson doubts whether the prisoners always get the 
benefit of the law. In addition to an account of the country as it 
is, Mr. Samuelson has put together a very readable sketch of the 
history of the kingdom from the Roman invasion to the election 
of the present King Charles, in 1881, who was crowned with a 
diadem made from guns taken in the Turkish war. A charming 
photograph of his Queen graces the volume, in the National Rouma- 
nian costume. Her poems, under the nom de plume of “‘ Carmen 
Sylva,” are known to many persons in England. At home, she has 
just been elected member of the Roumanian Academy of Science, 
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and either has or will deliver an address to the Society on 
her admission. The frontispiece consists of a photograph of the 
Cathedral of Curtea d’Ardges, which was built early in the sixteenth 
century. The style is Byzantine, with much that is Moorish in the 
decoration. ‘Two of the towers have curved and sloping windows, 
which produce 2 most curious effect, probably unique. 

Sir G. W. Cox has issued a new edition of his well known work on 
Aryan mythology,” which first appeared about twelve years ago. 
The theories which he then put forward, that the mythological 
stories and epic poems of the Aryan nations are merely founded on 
imaginative descriptions of the natural phenomena of the heavens, 
have been supported by the study of the religious systems of Assyria, 
Phenicia, and Egypt by other scholars. As to Babylon, Mr. Sayce 
is convinced that all the great deities, two, perhaps, excepted, are 
solar. In the case of Phenicia and other Semitic nations, the deities 
appear to be cosmical, rather than phenomenal, and to the idea of 
revolutions in infinite space and rhythmical movement Sir G. Cox 
attributes the dances and orgiastic ceremonies of the Semitic religions, 
which came in contact with the Aryans when the cult of Dionysus 
was brought to Greece. His plan does not admit of his discussing 
the real nature of the movement, whether there was any real religious 
or moral principle at the bottom of the enthusiasm, but the mere 
worship of cosmic deities seems hardly sufficient to account for the 
influence of the new religion, both in Greece and Italy. Though 
Semitic theology hardly comes within the author’s scope, he points 
out the effect on the Jews of contact with Iranian dualism during the 
captivity at Babylon. Previously, the prophets and priests were 
monotheistic, the people more or less polytheistic; but after that 
event, polytheism died out, and Satan, who had in earlier times been a 
minister of God, became an almost equal opponent to God, like 
Ahriman to Ormuzd. Christianity has not yet abated his pride of 
place, though Teutonic humour has made him a laughing-stock. In 
fact, a selection from Christian writings, from the earliest centuries to 
the present day, might be quoted to show that on the whole he is vic- 
toricus, or, at all events, the stronger power; but now comparative 
mythology explains him away. The science has done much good, in 
a scientific point of view, by collecting and arranging,*and to some 
extent explaining, phenomena which are common to all nations, and 
in a mental and moral point of view, by clearing men’s minds from 
some superstitious modes of thought. But in the endeavour to find a 
basis for all mythical stories in natural phenomena, the love of men, 
whether savage or civilized, for story-telling, is toomuch overlooked. 
The recurrence of certain plots which have an obvious dramatic 
interest is analogous to that of some decorative patterns. Neither 
case is necessarily evidence of a commion origin, but rather of the 
similarity of treatment of a similar material by the human mind, 





By the Rev. SirG. W. Cox, 





18 “The Mythology of the Aryan Nations.” 
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The President of Boston University has endeavoured to solve the 
mysteries of Homeric Geography” by suggesting that the Greeks, and 
other ancient peoples also, believed this world to be spherical. The 
upper hemisphere, exposed to the light of the sun, was the known 
world inhabited by men, Oceanus, a belt of sea round the equator, 
and the lower hemisphere Hades. This was surrounded by a 
hollow sphere, in which the sun, moon, and stars moved, of which the 
upper half was Olympus and the lower Tartarus. The explanation of 
the pillars of Atlas as the axis running through the globe, and touch- 
ing the heavens both above and below the earth, is very ingenious. 
The chief difficulty is that Oceanus is spoken of as surrounding 
Europe and Asia, being in fact on the same plane with them, while in 
Mr. Warren's scheme, it does not come near Europe at all. The 
theory deserves to be worked out more carefully than the few pages 
of a pamphlet allow ; for, however unhistorical the poems of Homer 
may be, the geography is doubtless based on real geographical tradi- 
tions and scattered scraps of information which were current in Greece 
and Asia, and thus embody what is really historical, 

Mr. James Simson, author of several publications about the gip- 
sies,”’ is very much concerned that his suggestion that John Bunyan 
belonged to that race, made twenty-five years ago in Notes and 
Queries, has not been universally accepted. He considers it entirely 
owing to prejudice, and speaks of “ the storm of indignation” that the 
theory has raised: but as the indignation “is so great that it has 
not yet found expression,” one wonders how he has discovered its 
existence. It is impossible to discuss the theory seriously without 
studying his previous works on the subject; but as he considers the 
descendants cf Englishmen by gipsy mothers to be gipsies, a surname 
is of course no evidence, and nothing can satisiy the requirements of 
the case but distinct statement of pedigree. Bunyan’s name is probably 
a corruption of Bon Johan, a name which occurs here and there in 
England in the Middle Ages, and is no doubt of Norman origin. As to 
the origin of the race, he believes that they are descended from the 
“mixed multitude” which accompanied the Hebrews out of Egypt, and 
asks what objection can be advanced against the hypothesis? Even 
dabblers in history must learn that it is not the question what objec- 
tion can be advanced against an hypothesis, but what evidence can be 
produced in its favour. 

Mr. Chaimers is not content with the result of his previous publica- 
tions in detracting from the merits of Sir Rowland Hill,” though he has 
succeeded in procuring an alteration in the inscription on the proposed 
statue to the Post-Oftice Reformer, and has issued another pamphlet 
on the same subject. The points which he desires to establish are, 





19 “The True Key to Ancient Cosmology and Mythical Geography.” By Wm. 
F, Warren, S.T.D., LL.D. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 1882. 

20 “ John Bunyan and the Gipsies.”’ By James Simson, Biaillitre, Tyndall 
&Co. 1882. 

2 “The Position of Sir Rowland Hill made Plain.” By Patrick Chalmers, 
Effingham Wilson. 1882. 
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that the penny-postage for letters was not invented by Sir Rowland 
Hill, but copied from a recommendation of the same rate in the case 
of prices current, made in the Fifth Report of the Commissioners of 
Post Office Inquiry, in 1836, and that the adhesive stamp was in- 
vented by James Chalmers, the writer’s father, a bookseller of 


Dundee. 
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HIS volume’ contains a collection of tales which bear the stamp of 
being what they profess to be: “Legends of the Wigwams.” 
They owe little to the manner in which they are told, the style being 
faulty and lacking that poetic grace which is a prevailing characteristic 
of “Hans Christian Andersen Stories,” and also the couleur locale, 
which lends illusion to all the fables of La Fontaine, in which animals 
are the actors. Here the animals act and speak simply like ordinary 
human beings. They are wolves, buffaloes, &c., merely in name. 
Scattered throughout the book are many of the incidents with 
which we are familiar in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha”—e.g., the trans- 
formation of a man into a beaver, and various other animals, the 
hero each time suffering. from having been, at the promptings of his 
own vanity, made “ ten times larger than the others.” Again, the last 
story is the beautiful legend of the ‘“‘ Wrestling with Mondamin,” 
which results in the gift to mankind of the Indian corn. The spelling, 
division of words, and, very often, the wording are, we conclude, 
American, Certainly such divisions of words as “ broth-er,” such 
spelling as “center,” and such expressions as “ he was obliged to live 
off of such roots, &c., are not English. 

Another of Messrs, Sonnenschein’s series of fairy tales isa reprint of 
Crofton Croker’s “ Irish Fairy Legends.”* They are too well-known to 
need much comment. Their humoristic turn is thoroughly Irish, 
and gives them a characteristic charm not found in the fairy lore of 
any other race. 

We have also received a volume of “‘ Old Norse Fairy Tales.» They 
are by no means striking; a wearying sameness prevails both in the 
incidents and the wording; nor is there much of that atmosphere of 
antiquity which comes of the incidental mention of bygone customs 
and ways of living, thinking, and feeling. Yet we might have ex- 





1 «¢ Hiawatha, and other Legends of the Wigwams of the Red American 
Indians.’”” By Cornelius Matthews. London: W. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 
Paternoster Row. 7 

2 “ Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland.” By Crofton Croker, 
Esq. New edition by T. Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. London : Sonnenschein 
& Co. 

3 “ Old Norse Fairy Tales gathered from the Swedish Folk.” By G. Stephens 
and A. Cavallius. London: Sonnenschein & Co. 
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pected to find this, for the preface assures us that these “are genuine 
folk tales of unknown antiquity transcribed from the mouths of the 
Swedish peasantry.” 

A book somewhat akin to these in its subject, though widely 
different in its treatment is “Lancashire Folk Lore.” It is divided 
into two parts; the first treating of superstitious beliefs and practices, 
the second of local customs and usages at various seasons. In the 
first division, the best chapter is that on “ Boggarts.” The word is 
derived by the authors from the Anglo-Saxon “burgh” a town, or 
bar, the local term for a gate, and just Anglo-Saxon for “ spirit.” 
Thus “ boggart” would mean “ gate-ghost,” or “town-ghost.” But the 
Scotch “bogle,” and the Cumberland “ boggle,” throw some doubt 
on this etymology. Be this as it may, Lancashire swarmed until 
very recently with “ Boggarts.” Not an old hall, and they abound in 
Lancashire, but had its legendary spirit, which at nights amused itself 
and terrified the inhabitants by carrying out the established ghostly 
programme, drumming on oak chests, rattling chains, &c. &c. At 
present the belief in “ boggarts” is dying out. According to one aged 
unbeliever, since the introduction of ‘‘ Owd Ned” (the steam engine) 
“factory folk have summet else t’mind nur vanderin’ ghosts an’ 
rollicking sperrits.” Under the head of the Devil, Demons, &c., 
we find an interesting bit of etymology, indeed many such are 
scattered throughout the volume. In speaking of the Devil as 
“Old Nick” (a synonyme, by-the-by, by no means peculiar to 
Lancashire) people have little idea that they are using one of the 
names of Odin. We learn, however, that “ Nick, Neck, Nikkar, 
Nikur, or Hnikar, are names assumed by Odin, when he acts as the 
evil or destructive principle.” ‘Nick or Nickar being an object of 
dread to the Scandinavians, propitiatory worhip was offered to him ; 
and hence it has been imagined that the Scandinavian spirit of the 
waters became, in the Middle Ages, St. Nicolas, the patron of sailors, 
who invoke his aid in storms and tempests.” This belief is confirmed 
by the number of churches situated near the sea, which are de- 
dicated to St. Nicholas, notably, the Old Church at Liverpool, con- 
secrated in 1361. Among the “ Miscellaneous Folk-lore,” a point 
worthy of mention is the discovery in Lancashire of Druidical rock basins, 
such as have been long known to exist in Cornwall and Yorkshire. 
Among the local customs at various places and seasons, the most 
worthy of notice is perhaps the Pace Egging at Master, which it 
seems is still observed at Blackburn. It also still exists in some parts 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland. Just before Easter—derived, we 
are here informed, from the Saxon goddess Eostra, whose feast was 
celebrated in April—a band of young men, or often of children, 
variously and grotesquely disguised, goes from house to house begging 
for Pace (i.e. Easter) eggs. The characters have varied with the times, 





4 “Tancashire Folk Lore.” Compiled aad edited by John Harland, F.S.A. 
and T. T, Wilkinson, F.R.A.S. Manchester and London: John Heywood, Pater- 
noster Row. 
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from St. George and the Dragon to Lord Nelson, who in modern days 
takes the place of the patron saint of England; but the comic man of 
the company, the jester and butt of the others, still remains under the 
name of Toby Tosspot, with blackened face and vermillion-tipped 
nose, dressed in incongruous rags, sometimes in female attire. They 
sing a song in Westmoreland (though in the account of pace-egging 
at Blackburn this is not mentioned), the tune of which never varies 
from year to year, and which has a verse introducing each of the- 
characters. To sum up, the main fault of the book is that it contains 
an overwhelming proportion of irrelevant matter. If the author had 
merely said what he has to say on Lancashire Folk-lore, his little 
volume would be reduced to a mere pamphlet. 

We next have to notice an amusing collection of stories and talk by 
Mark Twain.’ He is one of the very limited class of writers who can 
amuse, and who thereby deserve to be regarded as benefactors of 
their species. Amid all the dull books with which the world is 
flooded, each with some high aim, often ill-defined and rarely attained, 
it is a relief to find a man who boldly avers that he has no higher aim 
than that of amusing his readers, and who, at the same time, has the 
gift of succeeding. ‘ The Stolen White Elephant,” which gives the 
volume its title, occupies but few of its pages. It is a clever skit upon 
the modern detective system, with its elaborate appliances, its costli- 
ness, and too often its utter failure. Most of those who have had 
recourse to renowned detectives must have passed through the feeling 
here described—beginning with admiring confidence, and ending in 
blank disappointment, though probably both the thing lost and the 
sums squandered in vain attempts to recover it were on a less gigantic 
scale than in the case of the stolen elephant. But hyberbole is the 
soul of American wit. The sketches that follow are all clever— 
made up of grave humour with occasional touches of pathos. It is 
difficult to choose where all is good, but perhaps the “ Gossip about old 
Captain Hurricane Jones of the Pacific Ocean,” and the “ Invalid’s 
Story,” are the most irresistibly funny of all. Towards the end of 
the volume are some remarks on the “ American Language,” which 
call for a few words of comment. Mark ‘I'wain maintains that the 
American is a distinct language from English. ‘ The languages (he 
admits) were identical several generations ago, but the spread of our 
people far to the south and far to the west, have made many altera- 
tions in our pronunciation, and have introduced new words among us, 
and changed the meaning of many old ones.” We agree as to the 
fact, whatever we may think of the causes that have brought it 
about. English as written, and still more as spoken, by Americans, is 
no doubt another thing from native English. The difference is even 
greater than Mr. Clemens is aware of. In his own writings there are 
scarcely half-a-dozen consecutive lines of what we should call pure 
English. The divergence is no doubt inevitable and regulated by 





5 «The Stolen White Elephant,’ &c. By Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens.) 
London : Messrs Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 
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a natural law. Unhappily, the modifications which differentiate 
“ American” from English are for the most part vulgarisms, which, 
while they heighten the effect of comic writing, are blots on more 
serious productions, At the same time, real as the differences are, 
they seem hardly sufficient to constitute a separate language; indeed, 
so long as the Americans continue to lay claim to their part in the 
inheritance of our great English classics, so long as they and we find 
in those classics our common standard of style and diction, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the two languages can become separate. When we 
are further told: “ English people speak through their noses; we do 
not,” we can but reply, “He that is giddy thinks the world turns 
round.” We would appeal on this point with confidence to the 
arbitrament of any continental nation familiar with the respective 
peculiarities of English and American speech. But, when the author 
goes on to say, “ We say, ‘know,’ English people say, ‘nao,’ we are 
compelled in candour “to own up,” as he would say. If an English- 
man is introduced as a character in a French vaudeville, or opéra 
comique, the first words he is made to say, are “ Aoh, nao,” to 
announce as it were his nationality. This impurity in the sound of 
O is undoubtedly a vice in our pronunciation of our own language. 
We should do well to look into it, for it is ridiculed wherever we are 
known in Europe, and now, it seems, in America too. 

Mr. Cotterill’s “Introduction to the Study of Poetry” is, he tells 
us, taken {rom a course of lectures delivered by him, first, in England, 
and afterwards to an English audience at Dresden. His programme 
is somewhat ambitious, commencing with the origin and nature of 
literature, and proceeding to the discussion of art creation, with 
special reference to poetry, illustrated by extracts from certain English 
poets and sketches of their lives. We cannot say that Mr. Cotterill 
is very lucid in his exposition of the origin of literature, though he 
carries the matter back to the origin of language—a subject which he 
dismisses with a few crude sentences. He then launches (fortunately 
at no great length) on metaphysical questions of “ sensation and con- 
sciousness,” wandering from them to hieroglyphics, Chinese picture- 
writing, and so on to the modern alphabet. We hear a great deal 
about “the higher reason, by which we are conscious of ideal truth.” 
‘¢ All true existence,” we are informed, “is due to the presence of this 
ideal truth; and the only true products of art are creations or ‘ entire- 
ties’ dependent for their real existence on the idea which they sym- 
bolize.” In explanation of this “ideal truth,” we are made acquainted 
with the “doctrine of appearances; of an outer, material, sensible 
world, which exists merely as a manifestation of an inner sphere of 
realities,” &c. But who shall explain this explanation? The author’s 
theory about poetry, the standard by which he judges it, are perhaps 
most tangibly set forth in the following lines, culled from a later portion 
of his work. ‘The only reality “is ‘perfection: the only true belief is 





6 ¢¢ An Introduction to the Study of Poetry.” By H. B. Cotterill, M.A. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1 Paternoster Square. 
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the certainty of the existence of perfection, and the only true work is 
work in that direction.” This theory leads him to depreciate all such 
poets as treat of mere mundane matters. Of Shakespeare he says: 
‘But the new questions of life and all its mysteries, the solution of 
which we so eagerly crave for, are scarcely touched by Shakespeare. 
He paints men as they lived and felt. As to their inner and future 
existence, as to that final goal whither they are tending, he does not 
introduce them into that picture of human nature which his plays 
reflect. .. . . You remember Hamlet’s dying words, ‘The rest is 
silence.’” In fact, Shakespeare erred in writing about things he 
knew, rather than of those of which he, like the rest of mankind, was 
in total ignorance. The verdict on George Eliot is still more terrible. 
“T cannot but think,” says Mr. Cotterill, ‘that the highest teaching 
of the writings of George Eliot amounts to nothing more than a lofty 
and mournful agnosticism.” “The mysterious web of life is woven for 
us, perhaps more deftly and in more vivid colours than by any other 
writer, with the exception of Shakespeare. But we are left gazing at 
the tangled maze of things, while the writer seems to smile at us with 
sad lips, and to say, ‘This is all, the rest is silence.’” Mr. Cotterill 
thinks that “the poet has yet to be born who will tell us what life 
means.” In this we quite agree with him! The volume closes with 
a detailed account, interspersed with quotations, of Shelley’s “ Pro- 
metheus Unbound.” ‘The author’s theories concerning ideal truth, 
“poetic vision,” “the higher reason,” &c., lead him to regard the 
subject of this poem as “the loftiest, the most celestial of all subjects,” 
and Shelley being, in his opinion, the greatest poet who has treated 
such a subject; “‘we must allow that he is the greatest poet of the 
highest class of poets.” It is a pity that our author cannot clear his 
brain of vain imaginings and misleading theories, for he possesses a 
guide injthe choice of poetry safer than any theory—namely, that 
subtle instinct of discernment which French critics call “le flair.” 
His sketches of the lives of the poets Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Keats are well done, and a great part of his book is pleasant reading. 
In Mr. Dowden’s “Studies in Literature,”” we travel once more 
over nearly the same ground: the subject matter is substantially the 
same; but the treatment is widely different. There is more breadth 
and grasp, and, above all, more common-sense. The author applies 
the historical method conscientiously and intelligently, but as it seems 
to us, at too great length. There is no necessity, even if space per- 
mitted, to give a detailed analysis of the contents of the volume, for 
most of the Essays have already appeared in the WestMiNsTER, the 
Nineteenth Century, and other leading reviews. In the Essay headed 
The Scientific Movement and Literature, Dr. Dowden notices the 
influence which the theory of evolution is beginning to exercise on 
literature, adducing in exemplification the later works of George 
Eliot; but he has the air of not being quite at home on this topic. 





7 “Studies in Literature, 1789-1877.” By Edward Dowden, LL.D. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1 Paternoster Square. 
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He accepts evolution without applying it, and while holding in his 
hand the key to all the mysteries of existence, prefers to seek the mot 
de l'énigme in transcendentalism. Nor has he apparently a suspicion 
that evolution cuts the ground from under the feet of the transcen- 
dentalists by finding in heredity an intelligible and natural explanation 
of the mysterious innate yearnings and aspirations, on which they 
found their beliefs. We picture him standing before a locked door; 
the key, he knows, is in his hand; but fie! on such an unworthy and 
commonplace mode of entrance! He prefers to stand indefinitely 
where he is, repeating a mystic and (must we say it ?) an interminable 
“Open Sesame!” He talks, too, of the “moral order” as of an esta- 
blished fact, like gravitation or any other natural law. In short, his 
theory of the universe may be summed up as being the direct opposite 
of that so boldly and eloquently expressed by a modern French poet 
(Jean Aicard—* Miette et Nore”): 
“ C’est la force et non la justice 

Qui tourne sur l’étrange essieu, 

Tendresse, pitié, sacrifice, 

Sont verbes inconnus de Dieu !” 
Of French poets Professor Dowden has a good deal to say, but there 
is more of stricture than of appreciation in his criticism. No doubt it 
is difficult thoroughly to enjoy poetry written in a foreign tongue. To 
feel all its charm and music, there is required an intimate and prac- 
tical acquaintance with the pronunciation, rhythm, and intonations of 
the language, which is rarely possessed by a foreigner; but all 
allowances on this score fail to account for the startling assertion that 
Victor Hugo is wanting in intellect. The following are Dr. Dowden’s 
own words: “Intellect, which in the highest poets co-operates with 
the affections and imagination, in Victor Hugo is deficient.” Such 
criticism as this, only to be characterized by the French word 
“baroque,” cannot be treated seriously. In another random criticism, 
thrown out parenthetically in a foot-note, Dr. Dowden denies to M. 
Taine the possession of a ‘delicate and flexible intelligence.” He is, 
apparently, not acquainted with M. Taine’s brilliant ‘‘ Etude sur les 
Fables de la Fontaine,” in which these qualities shine more con- 
spicuously than in any of Dr. Dowden’s “Studies in Literature.” 

“The Parthenon Frieze, and other Essays,”* addresses itself to but 

a limited circle of readers. The general public cannot be expected to 
arbitrate on a question purely archeological, nor to take a very vital 
interest in the subject of the Parthenon Frieze. Mr. Davidson's style 
is, however, so lucid and so free from technicalities; the ancient 
authorities he brings forward in support of his theory are so much to 
the point, and at the same time so interesting, that the book is by no 
means without charm for the general reader. He undertakes to prove, 
first, that the subject of the Parthenon Frieze is not, as has been 
hitherto supposed, either the Peplos procession or the Sacrificial pro- 





8 **The Parthenon Frieze, and other Essays.” By Thomas Davidson. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co,. 1 Paternoster Square. 
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cession of the Panathénaia; and second, that its real subject is what 
he terms “ The Dream of Pericles”—ze.,a Thanksgiving procession of 
the Athenians, and the other Greek States (the Doric more especially), 
in honour of the victory of Salamis, the ulterior object of Pericles 
being to bring Sparta under the hegemony of Athens. The scheme of 
the joint sacrifice fell through from the natural jealousy of the former ; 
and so the Frieze remains the only result of the “ Dream of Pericles,” 
just as the column at Boulogne is the sole surviving trace of Napoleon’s 
meditated invasion of England. Such are, in outline, the points which 
Mr. Davidson seeks to establish. We cannot, of course, give even a 
résumé of his arguments, but we must allow that to us they seem solid 
and convincing. Not so convincing is Mr. Davidson when he would 
persuade us that a new era in dramatic art has been inaugurated by 
the performance at Harvard University of “‘an ancient Greek tragedy 
in the original language,” and that Sophocles is superior to Shakespeare, 
“whether as regards construction of plot, delineation of character, or 
finish of workmanship.” 3. 

“ Northern Cloisters,’ is acharming book. It is pure and lofty in 
its teaching, the chief personages having a sincere and earnest purpose 
in all their actions. But there is more self-sacrifice in the hero than 
is reasonable ; and, as self-sacrifice generally does, it turns out not only 
useless but mischievous. William Milton, who is a fine high-minded 
man, sans peur et sans reproche, loves a girl whose tutor he has been 
from her childhood. She is both lovely and lovable, and her heart 
never swerves from him for a moment. But he imagines that others 
more worthy are aspiring to win her, and renounces all hope of her. 
He says of himself pathetically, that he must for ever stand on the 
brink of Bethesda. So, in this way, he is always making mistakes, 
and withdraws, even at the very moment when he might be happy. 
At last all doubts are cleared away, and he comes back from his self- 
imposed banishment to find his Althea nearly dead for love of him. 
But she recovers, and all is explained between them. Several other 
characters in the book are delightfully drawn; but there is something 
forced in the style, and great carelessness as to names, notably, the 
Canon, who is most happily portrayed, is called by his wife sometimes 
Thomas and sometimes Edward. ‘The descriptions of places are excel- 
lent. The serene and sleepy cloisters, so beloved by their inhabitants, 
and the lovely coast of North Devon are equally well and charmingly 
depicted. 

Mrs, Francis Lean (Florence Marryat) had much better have left 
unwritten the very unsavoury book with which she has presented us 
The story of ‘‘ How they Loved Him”” has no redeeming quality. It 
is written in bad taste, bad style, and bad English. If she ventures 
on a French phrase it is generally incorrect, and she talks of the 
Engaldine (Engadine) with a crass ignorance which is surprising in 


9 





® “Northern Cloisters.” By the author of ‘ Alustis.” 2 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 

10 « How they Loved Him: a Novel. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols, Lon- 
don: F. V. White & Co,, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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an author who has written so much, and many of whose books are 
deserving of praise. Mrs. Francis Lean had better lay down her pen 
than repeat such a production as “ How they Loved Him.” 

“The Burgomaster’s Wife’™ is a translation from the German. It 

treats of that stirring period of Dutch History when Leyden made so 
glorious a stand against an overwhelming Spanish force, and, after 
enduring all the horrors of starvation, with its attendant plagues, was 
finally relieved by the heroic expedient of cutting the dykes, and 
admitting the sea to roll once more over the rich and highly cultivated 
lands which had formerly been so painfully reclaimed from its domain. 
But this costly sacrifice enabled the ‘‘Gueux” to bring their ships 
under the very walls of the closely beleaguered city, and they in 
concert with their staunch ally, the sea, compelled Alves to hastily 
raise the siege, thereby laying the foundation of the independence of 
Holland. The characters are tolerably well sustained, but the book 
is not very vivid; it doubtless suffers from being translated. 
_ “Democracy”” is a thoughtful book, well written, and, especially 
at the outset, very striking; but its promise seems to us greater than 
its performance. It is distinctly a political novel, and, as such, its 
chief merit is that it shows an intimate knowledge of the machinery 
of American politics. It portrays with keen unsparing touch that 
hideous system of corruption, which is the bane and disgrace of 
American democracy ; but the author, like the senators and politicians 
who figure in his pages, seems to regard the abuses as inseparable 
from the system. He admits no possibility of reform, nor does he 
indicate any other system of government by which the cynical venality 
which he lays bare might be checked or prevented. Indeed the 
following remark, worthy of quoting because absolutely true, seems 
to close the door on any hope arising from mere changes of form. It 
is The Honourable Silas P. Ratcliffe, the “ Prairie Giant of Peonia,” 
himself a senator and one of the chief upholders of political corruption, 
who is speaking ; ‘‘ my reply is,” said Ratcliffe, “that no represen- 
tative Government can long be much better or much worse than the 
society it represents. Purify society and you purify the Government, 
But try to purify the Government artificially, and you only aggravate 
the failure.” So the author, while scorning American democracy, 
seeing all its shams and incongruities, yet accepts it as inevitable. 
The story is slight, but the personages are all very real, and the reader 
cannot fail to be interested in their fortunes. It is hard to pronounce 
whether the author is English or American, but his perfect acquain- 
tance with American manners, speech and sentiment, together with 
occasional slight peculiarities of diction, seem to point to the latter 
supposition. 

In “ Unknown to History ”* the pen of Miss Yonge has lost none of 





41 “The Burgomaster’s Wife: a Tale of the Siege of Leyden.” By George 
Ebers. Translated by Clara Bell. London: Macmillan & Co. 

12 “ Democracy :’’ an American Novel. London: Macmillan & Co. 

13 «* Unknown to History ; a Story of the Captivity of Mary of Scotland.” By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. London : Macmillan & Co. 
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its fascination. Her treatment of historical romance is remarkable for 
its originality, and in her handling of the characters of children she 
is singularly successful. It is needless to expatiate on the purity and 
wholesomeness of her writing, for these are universally admitted. Her 
fanciful weaving of delightful stories out of the bald records of 
medieval history, is a talent all her own. The character of the 
Queen of Scots is not made too captivating. It is neither as attractive 
as in the absorbing pages of the Abbott, nor as repulsive as it appears 
in the prose of Froude, and the poetry of Swinburne. 

“Christy Carew,”” like al] others by the author of ‘ Hogan, M.P.,” 
is lively and well written. It describes Irish society in a way which 
is new and amusing to an English reader. What may be called the 
secular aspect of the rivalry, in a narrow circle, of two different forms 
of religion, is very clearly shown. The assumption by the members 
of the recently disestablished church, of a kind of social superiority, 
and the matter-of-course commonplace description of Roman practices, 
and ideas are told in a way that shows real knowledge of the subject. 
Father Considine is an interesting character, and so are the two 
heroines, and the story throughout, though very simple, is natural and 
unaffected. 

The story of “ Dick’s Wanderings”” is very readable, and now 
and then rises to be interesting. But the character of Dick is pain- 
fully defective. Born to a good position and great wealth which 
comes to him early, on the death of his father, Dick fancies all the 
world at his feet, and that he is to set all wrongs right, and take 
care of everybody. This vain-glory leads him into all sorts of 
blunders. He estranges his mother, whom he adores, by cutting off 
the entail of his property. He goes to the East with a view to buying 
land, and colonizing on the best European principles, A wild fantastic 
tutor who worships him and thinks him perfection, accompanies him, 
and a young cousin of unsteady weak character, whom Dick intends 
to look after and reform. In his travels he meets a young American 
girl of perfectly guileless nature, and sweet manners, but he is for 
ever suspecting her of flirting with him, and abruptly breaks away 
from her. In England matters are no better; he finds that the 
borough for which he has been urged to sit does not seem to want 
him. He calls on the principal tradesmen, and they, one and all, 
attack him upon their béte noire co-operation. In endeavouring to 
explain his views he manages to offend butcher, baker, and candle- 
stick-maker, and comes away thoroughly disgusted. But such a good 
fellow as Dick is sure in the end to correct all his own mistakes. The 
story develops itself very agreeably, and in the end Dick goes to fetch 
his American bride, and no doubt they live happily ever after. 

A novel that is not amusing fails in the very purpose of its existence, 





14 “ Christy Carew :” a Novel. By the author of ‘‘ Hogan, M.P.,” &c. Lon- 


don: Macmillan & Co. 
15‘ Dick’s Wanderings :” a Novel. By Julian Sturgis. 3 vols, Edinburgh 
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and can only be placed in the same category as~leadefi razors and 
wooden nutmegs. On this score alone “Sweetheart and Wife” 
must be pronounced a failure. But it is worse than dull; it is 
foolish and immoral. We are assured that the heroine’s standard of 
right and wrong were so high that she could not forgive herself for 
indulging a mad passion for a married man, and entreating him to fly 
with her. And the author asserts that some characters can never be 
perfected, or show a noble example, were it not for remorse for the 
errors they have fallen into. It is hard to believe that one must be 
false before one can be true, base before being noble, immoral before 
being virtuous. There are endless descriptions of gorgeous upholstery, 
fancy ball-dresses, and luxurious living, interspersed with religious 
sentiments, which altogether form a jumble which is both tiresome 
and improbable. 

The novel we have next to notice derives its name, ‘ My Lady 
Clare,” from the restitution by the heroine of the family property to 
her cousin, whose father had been fraudulently dispossessed of it by 
her parents. Almost all the interest of the book depends on the plot, 
which, though extremely complicated, is not sufficiently new or 
ingenious to be worth analysing. The characters are not by any 
means striking. Dollie, the “‘ Lady Clare” of the book, is first intro- 
duced as a wilful child running away from school; and a wilful child 
she always remains, Amidst all the serious events in which she 
plays the chief part, she never seems to grow up. The book is not 
by any means one of Mrs. Hiloart’s happiest productions. 

In a very humorous preface, Mr. Anstey apologizes for his little 
book on the score that it “has the unambitious and frivolous aim of 
mere amusement.” If so, “ Vice Versi” has perfectly attained its 
object. If it is fooling, it is very clever fooling. The opening event, 
on which the whole story turns, is indeed an utter violation, not 
merely of probability, but of possibility. In this respect the book 
resembles M. Edmond About’s clever tale, “L’homme a Voreille 
Cassée ;” and the parallel may be carried further ; for, in both, after 
the one miraculous event, without which none of those which follow 
could have occurred, is to the last degree realistic. The characters 
are not only admirably sustained, but each one is a type, and has the 
air of being drawn from the life. And, crowning merit! there is not 
a dull page in the whole volume. 

‘“‘'Traseaden Hall” is certainly above the average of contemporary 
English novels. The plot develops too slowly, and the action perhaps 
extends over too long a period, but these defects hardly strike the 





16 “‘ Sweetheart and Wife :” a Novel. By Lady Constance Howard. London : 
F. V. White & Co., Southampton Street, Strand. 

7 «*My Lady Clare :” a Novel. By Mrs Eiloart. London: F. V. White & 
Co., Southampton Street, Strand. 1882. 

18 ** Vice Vers&; or a Lesson to Fathers.” By F, Anstey. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co., Waterloo Place. 1882. 

19 ‘‘Traseaden Hall.” By Major-General Hamley (late Royal Engineers.) 3 vols. 
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reader; he floats on, down a gentle stream of rational and agreeable 
reading which, though never very exciting, is never either frivolous 
or morbid. The scene is laid partly in a country town in England 
and partly in Spain and Portugal. The time extends from the com- 
mencement of the Peninsular war to the peace so dearly won at 
Waterloo. The representation of the country town life is photo- 
graphic rather than pictorial, thereby sometimes recalling Miss Austen; 
but regimental life, whether at home or abroad, in peace or in war, is 
painted out of a fulness of knowledge which permits of idealization 
without any sacrifice of accuracy. The story is far too long and too 
complicated to enter upon here; we have perhaps said enough to show 
that it is well worth reading. 

In “ Fetters of Memory” we note the same refinement of style and 
tone which has distinguished the author’s other novels. The story, 
though interesting, is set in the minor key throughout, so that its 
perusal is calculated to depress rather than to amuse. The mottoes 
at the heads of the chapters are well chosen, and here and there are 
some pathetic snatches of poetry, which embellish the writing and 
add a grace to what would be otherwise too grave a book for 
pastime. 

“Coals of Fire’ is a collection of short stories, from the first of 
which the book is named. The stories are of unequal merit, but all 
are readable. “Coals of Fire,” ‘The Showman’s Ghost,” “ Mr, 
Bowker’s Courtship,” the first three tales in the first volume, are 
especially good. 

Mr. Payn has long ago established a certain reputation as a romance 
writer. His strength lies in the narration of wild and more or less 
impossible adventures. But when, as in “ For Cash only,” he comes 
before us as a painter of men and manners, he is far less successful. 
He wastes a good deal of virtuous indignation on a recent well-known 
novel, whose title he thinly veils under the pseudonym of “ Butter- 
flies,” but in so doing he loses sight of the old proverb about people 
who live in glass houses, &c., for the picture of morals with which he 
himself presents us, is little, if at all, less revolting than that which he 
condemns with the aggravating circumstance of being infinitely more 
vulgar. 

‘A Loveless Sacrifice ’”’ is a story which forms a practical refuta- 
tion of the proverb that “ Two of a trade can never agree,” for the 
hero and heroine, who are both journalists, fall in love with each 
other over the sick bed of a child—the hero’s son—and finally, after 
many obstacles to the course of true love, the greatest being a mystery 





20 “Fetters of Memory: a Novel. By Alfred Leigh. 2 vols. London: 
Remington & Co., New Bond Street. 1882. 

21 “Coals of Fire”’ By David Christie Murray. 3 vols. London: Chatto & 
Windus, Piccadilly. 1882. 

22 «¢For Cash Only :” a Novel. By James Payn. 3 vols. London: Chatto 
& Windus, Piccadilly. 1882. 

23 « A Loveless Sacrifice.” By Juan Leon Cassilis, 3 vols. London: F. V. 
White & Co., Southampton Street, Strand. 1882, 
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in the life of the heroine—of course, explained to her honour—they 
marry, and we may hope, agree admirably. The writing is good and 
the tale fairly interesting. ‘“ A Noble Error,” the second and shorter 
story, is not nearly so good. 

We have to notice two volumes of the Parchment Library,” one 
of which contains four plays of Shakespeare, and forms the first instal- 
ment of a convenient and charming edition. 

The other is a well-chosen selection of Eighteenth Century Essays.” 
The notes, too, at the end, will be welcome to readers who are not 
sufficiently versed in the literature of the period to comprehend the 
allusions in the text. 

In the little volume before us” Mr. Sidney Colvin has, perhaps, 
done as much as was possible to popularize a writer, who, though 
deservedly regarded as one of our English classics, is hardly known to 
the general public, except by name. Both the poetical and prose 
extracts are judiciously chosen, and present great variety in a small 
compass. 

In the Clarendon Press Series, Mr. Papillon’s new Edition of Virgil.” 
deserves notice. In orthography he has kept a judicious mean be- 
tween the scientific restorations, which have all the air of innovations 
of the modern archeological school, and a too close adherence to the 
familiar but arbitrary spelling of the Renaissance. In the copious 
notes, to which the second volume is entirely devoted, he has again 
pursued the same course. On the one hand he has avoided a con- 
tinuous translation—unnecessary, and often unwelcome to scholars, 
and to students a pernicious facility—while on the other hand, his 
annotations are sufficiently copious to be of use; not, as is too often 
the case, leaving the really ditticult passages unexplained, while 
painfully disentangling and analysing phrases which every one under- 
stands, 

Another recent publication in the Clarendon Series is a small 
brochure containing the first Canto of Scott’s “‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” with an introduction and notes by Professor Minto. 

The reader of average education is not likely to receive much in- 
struction from the perusal of Mr. C. Yonge’s “Seven Heroines of 
Christendom.’” If, on the other hand, he opens the book in search 





24 “ Shakespeare’s Works.” Vol. I. (Parchment Library.) London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co. 1882. 

25 «* Fighteenth Century Essays.” Selected and annotated by Austin Dobson. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

26 “Selections from the Writings of Walter Savage Landor.” Arranged and 
edited by Sidney Colvin. London: Macmillan & Co. 1882. 

27 «© P. Virgili Maronis Opera.” Virgil, with an Introduction and Notes. By 
T. L. Papillon, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press. London: Henry Frowde, Paternoster Row. 

23 Scott’s ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel.” Canto I. Edited with Preface and 
Notes by W. Minto, M.A., Professor of Logic and English Literature in the 
University of Aberdeen. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1882. 

29 “The Seven Heroines of Christendom.” By Charles Duke Yonge, Regius 
Professor of Modern History, Queen’s College, Belfast. London: W. Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co. Paternoster Row. 1882. 
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of amusement, he will be “the more deceived;” for it reads like a 
dilution of an old-fashioned history for the use of schvols; a mere 
précis of leading events, without any of the minute personal detail 
which, when touched in by a master hand, can make history as vivid 
and thrilling as romance. But perhaps it is really written for the use 
of schools, and intended not so much to delight as to instruct the 
youthful reader. If so, it comes half a century too late. Nowadays 
our most elementary primers teach history in a more critical and 
philosophic spirit; certainly, in none of them would the French 
Revolution be spoken of with the wholesale and undiscriminating 
reprobation lavished upon it by Mr. Yonge. 

Mr. A. W. Pollard’s English translation of “ Sallust’”™ is a tolerably 
close and faithful version of the Latin text; but the question arises, 
Is it to be regarded as a literary work, or as a key for the use of 
students? If the former, we cannot speak warmly in its praise. It is 
too perceptibly a translation, and the meaning of many passages 18 
vague, from too close an adherence to the Latin form, not so much of 
words as of thought. But if it is only meant for what is technically 
called a “crib,” it may be pronounced fairly successful; for it is often 
more literal than are many of the professedly “literal” translations. 

Mr. Swinburne’s “ Tristram of Lyonesse,’ cannot be dismissed with 
a few hasty words: it has many and great faults, but, nevertheless, it 
is a genuine work of art, deserving of careful study and not less 
careful criticism. One of the most conspicuous faults is a certain 
amptification of striking thoughts or situations, which begets undue 
lengthiness, degenerating sometimes into downright tediousness. 
When a fine idea has been sufficiently and happily expressed, so far 
from being laid aside as complete, it is taken for the theme of com- 
plicated and endless variations, tortured and twisted, enlarged upon 
and reiterated, in language always melodious, often eloquent, but also 
often obscure and forced, till at last it looks so small, amid the sea of 
sounding words whereon it floats, that one is tempted to exclaim, “ Oh 
monstrous! one halfpenny-worth of bread to this intolerable deal of 
sack.” We have used the word “obscure” advisedly. Obscurity, 
which sometimes seems studied, is a blot on Mr. Swinburne’s style. 
But the greatest blot of all is his inveterate tendency -to hyperbole. 
In his descriptions of scenery this is carried to such an excess, that 
the most familiar landscapes become so gorgeous as to be unrecog- 
nizable. But it is in depicting the emotions, and above all, the 
emotion of love, that this sin of exaggeration is most glaringly dis- 
played. Asan example, take the love scene at pages 54-55, where 
Iseult entreats her lover to slay her, that she may not survive so 
much bliss. This seems to be a favourite idea with Mr. Swinburne, 

for the same entreaty, couched in nearly the same words, occurs in 





%0 “The Catiline and Jugurtha of Sallust.” Translated into English by Alfred 
W. Pollard, B.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. London: Macmillan & Co. 1882. 
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one of his earlier poems. He would do well to remember that violence 
is not strength, and that there is such a thing as “tearing a passion 
to tatters,” and “ o’erstepping the modesty of Nature.” 

It is perhaps impossible to read of the deeds of Tristram of Lyonesse 
without being reminded of Mr. Tennyson’s “Idylls,” and almost 
involuntarily of drawing a comparison. Undoubtedly there is much 
in Mr. Tennyson’s pictures of Arthur and his paladins, for which 
we look in vain in the poem before us. We shall not find in “ Tris- 
tram” those sharp keen touches which in a few winged words embody 
a complete personality, or an entire situation. One misses, too, that 
subtle glamour of romance, that intangible something which gives a 
strange wild sweetness to the “Idylls.” But still Mr. Swinburne’s 
poem has high qualities of its own, which suffer from no comparison. 
Though in no one memorable phrase is Tristram’s personality revealed 
as by a lightning flash, still by other means the result is no less 
surely and perfectly attained, and when the poem ends, Tristram 
stands before us, no mere legendary shade, but a living man, a true 
creation. He is cast, indeed, in heroic mould, as befits his time and 
surroundings, but none the less is he thoroughly real and human; a 
man to love, to admire, and to respect. ‘The two Iseults—Iseult the 
queen, and Iseult of the white hands—are also both instinct with life ; 
their characters finely drawn and well contrasted. Even Tristram’s 
hound, Hodein, is touchingly and naturally portrayed. The poem 


does not lend itself to short quotations, and our space does not admit 
of any other. We will conclude this notice, which has already run 
to an undue length, by saying that we consider the last division of 
the poem, “ The Sailing of the Swan,” by far the finest; to us it seems 
throughout little less than perfect, from the magnificent address to 
Fate with which it opens, to the closing lines where Tristram and 
Iseult are left sleeping side by side beneath the sea. 


“In the wrecked chancel by the shivered shrine : 
Nor where they sleep shall morn or sunlight shine, 
Nor man look down for ever: none shall say, 
Here once or here, Tristram and Iseult lay : 

But peace they have that none may gain who live. 
And rest about them that no love can give, 

And over them, while life and death shall be 

The light and sound and darkness of the sea.” 


‘‘Gedmon’s Vision and other Poems” is a little volume of reli- 


gious verse—we will not say poetry—before which we feel ourselves 
quite helpless. Criticism is impossible, but we append a couple of 
stanzas as a specimen :— 
“But, no! The Powers that dwell on high 
Heard echoes of their singing, 


And ‘God! God! God!’ was Cedmon’s cry, 
‘God’ through the blue air ringing ! 





32 «¢ Ggdmon’s Vision, and other Poems.” By SarsouC, J, Ingham. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., Paternoster Square. 1882, 
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Contemporary Literature. 


* And ‘God! God! God!’ the first Great Cause 
Of all the love and beauty ! 
The Ultimate of Nature’s laws, 
Of human life and duty !” 

In Mr. Leedham White’s rendering into English verse of Schiller’s 
tragedy of ‘‘ Maria Stuart’ we have literary work of a high order. 
The English is pure and idiomatic, and the style noble and poetical, 
while a comparison with the original text—placed opposite to each 
page of the English version—proves the extreme accuracy with which 
every line is translated. We look upon Mr. White’s “ Mary Stuart” 
as a valuable acquisition to Enylish literature, and at the same time as 
a tour de force of the translator’s art. 

The facsimile reprint of George Herbert’s Poems™ is exceedingly 
well done, and the antique form, so perfectly reproduced in the type, 
paper, and binding, is, for once, in perfect keeping with the contents. 
There is a very graceful introduction, by the author of “John 
Inglesant,” Mr. J. Henry Shorthouse, who seems to have a special 
fitness for the task, for he evidently is, like Herbert himself, a whole- 
hearted Church of England man, almost a rarity among the manifold 
‘* Phases of Faith” of the present day. 

“A Birth Song and other Poems’® is not, on the whole, a very 
remarkable collection of verse, but it contains some pretty pieces; as 
such may be cited “ Helen,” “ Hercules,” and some others, which 
please by their simplicity, combined with occasional felicity of 
expression. 

We have received a fine edition, in splendid large clear type, of 
all the poetical works of Shelley, edited by Mr. Forman Buxtor.” 
The annotations and various readiugs of the Library edition by the 
same editor are omitted, leaving only “the ipsissima verba of the 
master in what has the best claim to be considered as their ultimate 
development.” ‘The present edition,” Mr. Buxton goes on to say, 
‘contains every poem or fragment of verse by Shelley which has ever, 
as far as I am aware, been published.” 

The latest additions to Messrs. Macmillan’s excellent series of 
Elementary Classics are the 18th Iliad of Homer,” edited by 
Mr. Sydney R. James, and the “ Hecuba of Euripides,” by Messrs. 
J. Bond and A. S. Walpole. 








33 “ Mary Stuart,” a Tragedy by Schiller. Translated by Leedham White. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., Paternoster Square. 1882. 

34 “The Temple.” By George Herbert. With Introductory Essay, by J. Henry 
Shorthouse, author of “John Inglesant.” A Facsimile reprint of 1st edition, 1633. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 17, Holborn Viaduct. 1882. 

3 «A Birth Song, and other Poems.” By William Freeland. Glasgow : 
James Maclehose & Sons. 1882. 

33 «The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley.” Edited by Harry Buxton 
Forman. In2 vols. London: Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand. 1882, 

37 « Homeri Iliados.” Liber XVIII. The Arms of Achilles. By Sydney. R. 
James, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1882. 

38 “The Hecuba of Euripides.” By the Rev. John Bond, M.A., and Arthur 
Sumner Walpole, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1882. 
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We have also received the third volume of Mr. John Ogilvie’s 
“Imperial Dictionary.” It is in all respects a most complete and 
scholarly work. 

We have also to acknowledge four more volumes of Messrs. Black’s 
magnificent new edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” We 
hope to notice them in our next number. 





39 “¢ The Imperial Dictionary of the English Language.” Vol. III. By J. Ogilvie, 
LL.D. New edition. Edited by Charles Annandale, M.A. Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin: Blackie & Son. 1882. 

40 «*Enecyclopedia Britannica.” Ninth edition. Vol. XIV. Elinburgh : Alam 
and Charles Bjack. 1882. 
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INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE, 





NDIA.—The chief event of the past few months in Afghanistan 
has been the arrival at Cabul of Lieut.-Colonel Mahomed Afzul 
Khan, British agent at the Court of the Amir. The selection is 
allowed on all hands to have been a good one, Afzul Khan having 
given proof of tact and ability during the Afghan war and in the 
negotiations preceding the accession of the present Amir, and the cor- 
dial reception accorded to him by Abdurrahman, augurs well for the 
subsistence of the present friendly relations between the two countries. 
It must be allowed that since the Amir’s victory at Candahar, 
and still more since the removal of Ayub Khan from Afghan soil, 
the country in general has enjoyed a repose to which it had been a 
stranger for years. Herat under the rule of Abdul Kudus Khan 
appears to be undisturbed whether by foreign or native intrigue, and 
at Candahar matters are equally quiet. Afghan Turkistan is a 
province which both by reason of its geographical position and of its 
mixed population stands conspicuously apart from the region south 
of the Hindu Kush. The Amir has as yet been unable to visit this 
remote and rather inacccessible portion of his dominions, and it may 
be owing to this that the Khan of Maimana, a State never over- 
subservient to Cabul, has commenced to open relations with his 
Turcoman neighbours, is laying in a supply of firearms, and by an 
uncompromising attitude is evidently desirous of making himself 
independent of the Cabul Durbar. There is no doubt that the 
annexation of the Akhal Tekke country by Russia, and their reported 
levy of a Turcoman contingent from the late formidable roving 
robbers of the Central Asian desert, have enormously increased the 
prestige of that past Empire in the East. The illness of the Amir 
of Bokhara, again, warns us that the annexation of that country may 
not long be deferred, and this impending event cannot but have a 
disquieting effect on Abdurrahman’s pro-consuls in Afghan Turkistan. 
With Bokhara as a Russian province, the territories of the Czar will 
march with the Oxus from its source to its mouth, or in other words 
will have reached the limit between the two countries fixed by Lord 
Clarendon in 1872. It is highly desirable that no question should 
then arise as to the independence of Afghan Turkistan, and that 
the attitude of Maimana should form no excuse for a reconsideration 
of the northern boundary of Afghanistan. In the interest of peace 
therefore we may well hope that the Amir will be soon enabled by 
personal influence exercised on the spot to conciliate the Khan and 
strengthen his rule in this outlying but important province. 

The absorbing topic of the past three months in India has undoubtedly 
been the hostitities waged in Egypt, and the brilliant share borne by the 
Indian contingent, a force numbering some ten thousand men under the 
command of Major-General Sir Herbert Macpherson, V.C., K.C.B., in 
the general victory. These events are so iresh in the recollection 
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of all readers that a recapitulation thereof in these pages 
would be unnecessary; but from an Indian standpoint it is im- 
possible to help being struck with the profound effect produced on 
the Native population of India by the rapidity of the military move- 
ments, and the facility with which a powerful Mahomedan rising has 
been crushed. Many of the principal Indian Princes and Rajahs have 
freely come forward with offers of assistance, in the shape of troops 
and money, towards the organization of the Egyptian Expedition. 
Among these princes may be mentioned the Chiefs of Nepal and 
Cashmere, the Begum of Bhopal, the Nawab of Bhawulpur, and the 
Rajahs of Patiala, Kapurthala, and Malerkotla. In the case of the 
Afghan war, similar offers were in some instances accepted; but on 
the present occasion, the distance of the scene of action has inter- 
posed difficulties, Such offers are, no doubt, gratifying as an exhibi- 
tion of loyalty, but it is doubtful whether the Government would 
be justified in accepting any really substantial aid of this character 
until the relations between the British Crown and the Native States, 
in respect of the powerful armaments which the latter are at liberty 
to maintain, are better defined. The matter is one of delicacy, and 
more than one Native ruler is said to be jealously sensitive on the 
subject. Still, the aggregate of the troops maintained by the Indian 
Native States cannot fall far short of 315,000 men, with 3,500 pieces 
of artillery ; and if these large armaments are to be maintained in 
their entirety, it is undoubtedly a matter of necessity that the note of 
warning sounded by Sir Lepel Griffin, on the occasion of the dinner 
given to the Maharajah Scinodia in July last, should be heeded, and 
that a scheme should be devised for enabling those trained forces to 
be of some use, and join in the defence of the Empire when occasion 
may require it. 

‘The extended ‘employment of Natives throughout all branches of 
the public service in India is a matter which has been strenuously 
impressed on the local Government by more than one Secretary of 
State. That the reiterated expressions of this view have borne fruit 
will be apparent from the figures cited by Major Baring, on the 
introduction of the Budget, when he showed that, out of a total of 
4,082 appointments composing the Covenanted and Uncovenanted 
Services of the Crown in India, 2,024, or as nearly as possible one- 
half, were held by Natives. Still, it was held as a grievance by the 
Native community that they were practically debarred from the 
higher and more honourable posts, and these complaints have, from 
time to time, found vivid utterance. Lord Ripon has happily 
removed this suspicion of partiality, and has proved, in the most con- 
spicuous manner, that personal fitness and not race is to be the guiding 
consideration, by the appointment of Mr. Justice Romesh Chunder 
Mitter as Acting Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court, during 
the absence on privilege-leave of Sir Richard Garth. The appoint- 
ment, though a temporary one, is one that has been hailed with 
delight by educated Natives in India and Great Britain, prompted, as 
it is, by the same liberal spirit which conceived the scheme of local 
self-government, now being elaborated throughout India. 
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Indian railways are an important actor in the development of our 
Kastern Empire, and the excellent report annually prepared by the 
Government Director of Railways in this country is a document 
which is always perused with interest, not the less on the present 
occasion because the duty of preparation will in future devolve on 
officials in India. From this paper we derive an instructive 
coup dil of the various policies which have prevailed in reference 
to the construction of railways in India, The system owed its origin 
to Lord Dalhousie, who delegated the construction to companies under 
guarantees which, from the present standpoint, may appear too liberal, 
but which at the time were practically the best terms that could be 
secured, Under this system very nearly one hundred millions sterling 
have been raised for the construction of 6,122 miles of lines, and the 
net revenue thereby produced is £6,210,775. During the Vice- 
royalty of Lord Lawrence a change was set on foot in 1870 by the 
introduction of a system of State lines, and as the 5 feet 6 inches 
gauge was considered needlessly large, a lighter description of railway 
with a metre gauge (3 feet 33 inches) was decided upon for such lines. 
The capital for the most part has been raised by Government loans 
at rates of interest varying from 3 to 43 per cent., and the construc- 
tion and management have been vested in the hands of Government 
officers. It was hardly to be expected that lines such as these, con- 
structed with the object of providing the people in the sparsely 
populated districts with a crying want rather than as purely com- 
mercial speculations, would pay in the same proportion as the 
guaranteed railways, and the result is that while the cost (including that 
of 1,583 miles still under construction) has been over £34,000,000, the 
net revenue in 1881-82 was only £741,939. The latest development 
of railway policy has been a return to the agency of companies, but 
the conditions under which Government support is now accorded are 
far less onerous on the State than before, a sure sign that Indian 
railway enterprise is beginning to pay its way. 

These various methods of encouragement have succeeded in esta- 
blishing a magnificent network of railways from Peshawar in the 
extreme North-West, to Assam and the confines of China in the East, 
and from the foot of the Himalayas to Tutikorin, near the southern- 
most extremity of the Peninsula. The influence which this vast 
reform has produced on the social condition of the people will be 
realized when we note that the number of passengers conveyed by 
rail last year amounted to over fifty-two millions, and the merchandize 
to eleven and a half million tons. That these railways have been 
largely instrumental in promoting the general well-being of the 
population cannot admit of doubt. 

The expansion of Indian trade leads one naturally to consider the 
prospect of fresh markets for Indian goods, and within the last few 
months public attention has been drawn to three different regions with 
which closer commercial relations may be profitably established. To 
the north of the Himalayas, the favourable conditions for trade 
obtained under their recent Treaty with China has enabled the Russians 
to establish a consul at Kashghar, to which place as well as to all the 
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other towns of Eastern Turkestan, their goods will now be admitted 
free of duty. The trade between India and Kashghar is not large at 
present, the physical obstacles of the Karakorum and Changchemno 
routes being of the most stupendous character—Passes sixteen and 
seventeen thousand feet in height are not unfrequent—but even in the 
face of these difficulties, the cost of transport of a hundredweight of 
cotton goods from England to Eastern Turkestan, is less than it would 
be from Moscow. A far easier route is however known to exist, vid 
the Niti Pass and Polu, and if a better understanding were once estab- 
lished with Tibet, the exports of tea, sugar, cotton goods, spices, &c., 
by this road might be expected to develop largely. Russian influence 
is, however, so entirely protective and hostile to other producing 
countries that their presence will undoubtedly have a very prejudicial, 
effect on our existing trade with Kashghar. The Indian Government 
realizing the importance of this, are meditating despatching an Envoy 
to Kashghar, with authority to negotiate with the Chinese Govern- 
ment. In such an event, their chvice would not improbably fall on 
Mr. Ney Elias, British Commissioner at Leh, who paid a visit to the 
same region in 1880, and whose knowledge of the Chinese language, 
and experience in Central Asian travel—he gained the gold medal ot 
the Royal Geographical Society in .1872 for his remarkable explora- 
tion in Mongolia—combine to make him the fittest person for such an 
undertaking. 

Beyond Assam and towards Western China, a promising opening for 
trade has lately presented itself. The idea is not a new one, the late 
Mr. T. T. Cooper and others having endeavoured to find a route 
through the Mishmi Hills, but it gains point from being applied in a 
new direction where circumstances seem to combine most favourably 
for the project. Mr. Charles Lepper, a planter, resident near the 
frontier, has had the opportunity of investigating the question for 
years, and he proposes to open a route by an easy pass across the 
Patkoi Hills, and through the Singpho country, a tract of strictly 
neutral ground, amenable to neither India, Burma, nor China, up to the 
borders of Western China. While the Khamptis, the Mishmis, and 
the other frontier tribes to the north, are more or less hostile, the 
Singphos, as Mr. Lepper can testify by personal intercourse with 
them, are quiet and essentially friendly. The project, however, does 
not appear to have commended itself to the Government of India, 
whose dread of being compromised by the risk incurred in such 
expeditions is perhaps natura]. At the same time, the prospect is 
altogether so promising that the Secretary of State, while loth to over- 
rule the local authorities, has commended the project to them for recon- 
sideration. 

The third direction in which Indian trade is seeking an outlet, is the 
most important of all—i.e., Australia. The Melbourne Exhibition of 
1880 afforded a good opportunity for the display of such goods as 
India could undertake to supply to Australia, and in the case of tea 
the chances were favourable enough to lead to the formation of a 
syndicate of merchants, whose efforts have happily met with success 
in starting a regular and apparently increasing trade in that commo- 
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dity. Other products, such as indigo, coffee, spices, oils, and tobacco 
would find a ready sale in Australia, but the “ want of finish” which 
has characterized all specimens hitherto exhibited has militated against 
their chance of finding general favour. When Indian manufacturers 
are thus clearly made aware of the cause of dissatisfaction, they will 
incur a grave reproach if they fail to take warning thereby, for India 
is so favourably situated in her proximity to Australia that she 
should effectually shut out many more distant competitors. 

The all important subject of education is now occupying the fore- 
front of public attention in India, owing to the proceedings of the Com- 
mission on the subject appointed by the Government in February last. 
The magnificent and comprehensive scheme elaborated by Sir Charles 
Wood (now Lord Halifax) in 1854, professedly aimed at a basis of 
elementary instruction crowned by a system of higher education 
modelled after the pattern of our English universities. It is generally 
acknowledged, however, that this design has not been so fully carried 
out as could have been wished by its architects, while it is also clear 
that more has been done in proportion for higher than for elementary 
education. As Lord Hartington remarked to an important deputation 
of the General Council on Education in India, which waited on him in 
April last year, it is only a very small proportion of the population in 
India, which takes any interest in education, and that proportion is 
distinctly in favour of higher education. At the same time it is no 
less the duty of the state to make adequate provision for the many 
millions who have at present no opportunity of getting taught at all. 
This urgent need was accordingly specially commended to the atten- 
tion of the Government of India, and the result has been the issue of a 
Commission composed of Mr. Lee-Warner, Mr. Howell, several mis- 
sionary clergymen, and some Native and other gentlemen conversant 
with the various phases of the educational question. The whole is 
under the presidency of Mr. W. W. Hunter, C.LE., L.L.D., a gentle- 
man whose ability, energy, and varied experience acquired by service 
in almost every province of India, singularly fit him for investigating 
a task at once so intricate and yet so extensive. The principal objects of 
the Commission have been explained at some length by the Govern- 
ment of India in a resolution, and may shortly be summarized in the 
directions given to inquire particularly (subject only to certain limita- 
tions) into the manner in which effect has been and may more con- 
sistently be given to the principles enunciated in the despatch of 
1854. During July and August, tne Commission have been actively 
engaged in prosecuting their investigations at Simla and Aligarh 
with regard to the state of education in the Punjab and the North-West 
Provinces respectively. With regard to the former much controversy 
prevails, as it is strongly contended that the whole system of education 
is unsatisfactory throuyhout the province, and that the number of pri- 
mary schools has greatly decreased within the last few years with a 
corresponding loss to the cause of education. On the other hand the 
work of his department is stoutly defended by Colonel Holroyd, the 
Director of Public Instruction. The question of the needs of this large 
province is likely to form one of the most important considerations of 
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the Commission, which has since adjourned to Jabalpur in the Central 
Provinces, and is now at Poona, in Bombay. 

The past few months have, unfortunately, not been free from dis- 
turbances within the area of our territories. In the chiefship of 
Kalahandi or Karond or the western slopes of the Eastern Ghauts, a 
hostile feeling has for some time prevailed between the Khonds, the 
aborigines of the soil, and the Kultas, a class of Hindu cultivators on 
whom the agriculture of the country is mainly dependent. This ill 
feeling, which in January last had broken out into acts of depredation 
and looting committed by the Khonds on Kulta villages, took the 
more serious form in May last of wholesale murders. At least one 
hundred Kultas were put to death with circumstances of extraordinary 
barbarity, and had it not been for the energetic action of the civilian 
in charge of the district, assisted by a few police, the massacre would 
certainly have assumed more terrible proportions. The appearance of 
a regiment of the Madras Native Infantry on the scene effectually dis- 
concerted the Khonds, who only ventured to face the troops on one 
occasion, when they were quickly dispersed with a loss of about twenty 
killed. Colonel Ward has since been appointed as Special Commis- 
sioner for the districts affected, and he has full authority to investigate 
and settle any grievances which may exist. 

In Salem (Madras) riots arose from a different cause. The Hindus and 
Mahomedans there appear to be on very indifferent terms with each 
other, and the numerical inferiority of the latter, who form only one- 
twelfth of the entire population, has often led to acts of annoyance and 
aggression being committed on them. Towards the end of July riots 
broke out in consequence of the Mahomedans obstructing a Hindu 
funeral procession which was passing the mosques with music. One 
or two lives were sacrificed and people wounded, but the prompt 
arrival of troops from Bangalore stopped the affray. About the 
middle of August an organized attack was made by the Hindus on the 
Mahomedan community, and acts of the most fearful atrocity, compared 
by an eye-witness to what must have occurred during the Bulgarian 
massacres, were perpetrated. Corpses were seen lying about in every 
direction; the principal mosque was raised to the ground, and its rich 
furniture and chandeliers completely destroyed, and dead pigs were 
thrown into the wells with the corpses of Mahomedan children. The 
military precautions have prevented a renewal of these terrible scenes, 
but there can be no doubt that, throughout India, Mahomedans have 
been profoundly incensed at the events, and the trial of the rioters 
arrested, who number 163, will be watched with the keenest interest 
by both races. One serious feature of this unhappy business is the 
grave suspicion thrown on the action of the Municipality, who are 
believed to have purposely incited a Hindu procession to take a route 
specially obnoxious to the Mahomedan inhabitants. The Municipal 
Commission is constituted on the elective system, and fails to include 
among its members a single Mahomedan, a circumstance which has 
occasioned considerable mistrust in the scheme of local self-government 
now being elaborated in the various provinces. 

It is impossible to conclude this brief review of events without a 
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reference to the recent abortive Burmese Embassy. The relations 
between British Burma and its inland neighbour are far too extensive 
and valuable for the present state of tension to be indefinitely pro- 
longed. The despatch of the embassy was a satisfactory sign, indicat- 
ing an apparent desire to redress existing grievances, and to place the 
relations between the two States on a decent and amicable footing. 
Divergent views on such points as the “shoe” question, the question 
of a British representative with a fortified Residency and escort at 
Mandalay, and other points were naturally evoked; but it was hoped 
that a reference to Mandalay would enable these differences to be 
adjusted. As it is, the peremptory recall of the Embassy proves that 
no satisfactory progress can be made in negotiating after the manner 
of civilized countries with a dissipated and fickle barbarian like King 
Theebaw. We practically “fired our last shot” in the strong remon- 
strance addressed by Lord Ripon’s order to the Foreign Minister of the 
Court of Ava on the subject of the trade monopolies grievance. The 
despatch of the Embassy was a proof that the Burmese were so far 
alarmed. As matters stand we are now left without means of redress, 
and things will subside into their normal condition of disquietude, 
till the Government of India is compelled to resort to some display of 
force to make its demands respected. 


THE COLONIES. 


Last quarter we alluded to that most important question, the setting 
in order the war-strength of the whole nation. Since then has 
occurred one of the most successful, and, at the same time, more than 
usually important, of our “little wars.” The episode has once more 
brought conspicuously to the front the true Imperial spirit of the 
nation. This is no false or petty insular idea of bombast or aggression, 
but the right idea of mutual assistance and of co-operation all over 
our wide national Empire. From Canada we have this telegram :— 
‘‘Montreal, Sept. 17. Thanksgiving services were held to-day in 
all the churches of this city for the recent successes of the British 
troops in Egypt.” 

From the uttermost ends of the Empire we learn of the pride taken 
in the pluck and skill of the men and officers of the national army. 
World-wide have been the rejoicings at the complete success of the 
national military operations. And this is not mere friendly feeling or 
kinship congratulation. All admit the responsibility, and those called 
upon afford crucial help. Australia takes prompt measures to be 
ready in self-defence against eventualities. And from India comes 
most prompt and most effectual assistance. What has been done 
in this war is plain proof of what can be done, if the need unfor- 
tunately arise, by the existence in various parts of the world of power- 
ful British communities—not only able of their wealth, but eager of 
their patriotism to uphold the national cause. A thoroughly well- 
equipped force of 10,000 men, provisioned, armed, disciplined, and 
commanded after the most approved fashion of the day, is landed 
promptly in Egypt without any call whatever on the home resources of 
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the mother-country. Had we had to face any European Power 
in addition to the Egyptian rebel forces, the advantage of such 
Imperial co-operation would have been very much more evident. 
And, even as it is, the economy of such a source of supply is at once 
evident, The Government, however, committed the grave error of not 
intelligently utilizing, to the full, the opportunities of their position. 
The effect of the summer climate of Egypt on men and horses fresh 
from England, was naturally a severe discount on the general success. 
This might have been in great measure avoided had Government 
adopted the advice that was given them to draw the bulk of the 
Kuropean troops, and especially the European cavalry, from the 
regiments ready acclimatized in horses and men in India. Their place in 
India could have been easily supplied by the cavalry that was sent to 
Egypt direct from England; and there would have been a great 
saving in loss of men and of horses and in efficiency. 

This war has altogether had a very marked effect in improving 
public opinion on this question of Imperial defence. So far has this 
gone that the 7imes itself attempts to reflect current opinion in terms 
that are only ahead of the actual state of affairs :— 

“Our peculiar strength is, and might be even more than it is, that whatever 
spot on the globe may be the scene of agitation, we have near it some posses- 
sion or other which can furnish in most instances troops, and in all an advanta- 
geous station for ships and stores. We are, therefore, in a better position to 
strike suddenly than any other nation. Our system of organization has lately 
been brought into condition to give effect to this peculiar quality of Great 
Britain and her Colonies, and it is worth while to remember that if, when the 
hour of action arrived, it became manifest that we could occupy Alexandria 
sooner than any other Power, although the whole of Europe lies between us 
and it, much more could we be the first in the occupation of places in other 
parts of the world no nearer to the rest of Europe than to ourselves. Nor 
should we forget the overwhelming advantages which our Colonies give us in 
another particular. Not only were the troops of our Mediterranean stations 
nearer to Egypt than those of any other Power; not only is our fleet superior 
to that of any other nation; we have also the enormous advantage of possess- 
ing all over the world depdts of coals, stores, and provisions, and rallying- 
points in case of difficulty. When comparisons are made between the power 
of England and that of any other nation for war, this fact should not be lost 
sight of. A force despatched by us does not need to spend months in forming 
depdts on its lines of. communication with the mother-country ; the depdts 
exist already. The web of England is spread over the surface of the world. 
Wherever its tracery exists an English force can move safely, while that of a 
foreign enemy attempting to do so would soon find itself caught in the toils, 
It is this and the great wet ditch surrounding our islands which enable us to 
dispense with entangling alliances, with conscriptions, and with a dispropor- 
tionately large army. Successful action of England at Alexandria and on the 
Suez Canal shows among other things the great value of our Colonial Empire 
in time of war.” 

The Times boldly assumes that ‘our system of organization has 
lately been brought into condition to give effect to this peculiar qua- 
lity of great Britain and her Colonies.” As a matter of fact, all we can 
do at the moment is to hope this assumption of the Times may be- 
come an accomplished fact ere long. We have not yet, however, inau- 
gurated any definite scheme that shall secure this network, that un- 
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doubtedly exists, against destruction in detail. Our ‘ depdts of coals 
and stores, and provisions and rallying-points, in case of difficulty,” are 
all without doubt in existence; but, as was so well shown at the last 
meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute, no definite scheme for the 
defence and maintenance of these centres of defence has as yet been 
formulated in official quarters. We gave last quarter the points of the 
comprehensive and definite scheme formulated by Mr. Baden Powell, - 
but it is a scheme that has not yet been avowedly adopted by the 
authorities. Nevertheless, when we find the Zimes quietly assuming 
“the great value of our Colonial Empire” and the “ overwhelming 
advantages our Colonies afford us in war time,” we may rest assured 
that the beginning of the end is at hand, and that we shall shortly see 
tangible and final endeavours to lay the foundations of a scheme that 
shall be at once lasting and efficient. 


Many individual Colonies are evincing a growing interest in what 
is popularly known as the “ Frozen Meat Trade.” Hitherto the great 
drawback has been the absence of any efficient means of communica- 
tion between the consumers in England and the purveyors. The need 
for action has been acknowledged ; and squatters in Australia, no less 
than Ranche owners in the Canadian North-west, will be glad to hear 
that at last definite steps are being taken to “ place” their ‘“ frozen” wares 
for sale in the very centre of the crowded four millions of Londoners, 
From the Engineer newspaper we quote the following full account of 
the latest doings in this direction:— 


“For some time past the Great Eastern Railway Company has been carry- 
ing out works ret are perhaps without a parallel in any part of the United 
Kingdom. We refer to the conversion of the area below the old terminus at 
Shoreditch into a meat, fish, fruit, and vegetable depot. In the midst of a 
densely populated district, the establishment of such increased facilities for the 
disposal and distribution of provisions cannot fail to be of immense importance 
to the metropolis A very important feature in connection with 
this depot will be the establishment of large cold dry-air storage chambers 
by the Great Eastern Storage and Refrigerating Company. This company has 
leased two of the largest arches near to Wheeler Street and Bethnal Green 
Road, the cellars of which are to be immediately fitted up for the preservation 
of all sorts of meats, fish, fruit, vegetables, and dairy produce by the cold dry- 
air process. There will be eight large chambers, insulated with a new material, 
by which a saving of nearly 6,000 cubic feet of space will be effected over 
what would have been available with the non-conducting substances generally 
in use. Two dry-air refrigerators, together capable of cooling 100,000 cubic teet 
of air per hour, are to be erected at first, and these are to be driven by a pair 
of double-cylinder gas engines, indicating nearly 200 horse-power, which will 
be specially constructed by Messrs. Crossley Bros., of Manchester. The com- 
pany proposes to receive and store fresh meats from all comers, and either to 
sell to wholesale buyers on the spot, or to deliver to the metropolitan market, 
or other centres of consumption, certain quantities daily, as required, so as not 
to overstock the market, thus acting as an insurance against loss to those 
using the stores. The company will also act as consignees and agents, when 
required, at inclusive rates, and will take in and dispose of produce, whether 
from America, Canada, or Australia.” 


The English farmer will naturally look with anxiety for reports of 
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the American harvests. From Canada he will derive some comfort. 
Crops all round are below the average; and population is increasing 
faster than ever and consuming more and more of these crops locally. 
Wheat is considerably above the average, and a magnificent crop was 
spoiled by heavy rain at the moment of harvesting. Much wheat 
consequently sprouted. On the other hand, the fruit crop, and especially 
the apples, are in many districts a failure; corn, also, is not anything 
like an average crop. Barley and oats will hardly reach the average. 
The hay crop has been severely damaged by the rain. Thus the wheat, 
and especially the sprouted wheat, will be more than ever used up in 
Canada itself. The English farmer, in the face of good harvests in 
most countries, will naturally expect low prices, but he may glean this 
crumb of comfort that Canadian “competition” will this year affect 
prices but little. 

The rapid increase of population has, naturally, very much to do 
with this. In Manitoba, during the season, over 40,000 new arrivals 
have been registered. Over these new districts the population seems 
to be increasing at the rate of 10 percent. per annum. An “army” 
of 10,000 men is at present at work on the Canada Pacific Railway. 
And incidental proof of the prosperity of this rapidly increasing 
population is the fact that when, six years ago, all appropriate wants 
were met by one daily and two weekly newspapers, now there flourish 
four daily, two semi-weekly, and sixteen weekly newspapers. 

This increase of population, consuming so much that is grown 
locally, does not, however, solve the Canadian farmers’ great difficulty 
—the want of labour at reasonable prices. The English farmers will 
care to know that his confrére even in Ontario has to pay as much as 
£12 a month for good farm hands at harvest time, with liberal board 
included. The lowest wages in any of the ordinary labour trades 
rarely reach the downward limit of seven shillings the day. Indeed, 
the navvies in the far West are getting nine shillings aday. In 
Canada, however, piece-work very largely prevails. And thus good 
work tells ; the mechanic, the artisan, and the labourer is thus not only 
more independent, but he also escapes the loss of that margin of profit 
which always exists between the good and the bad workman. The 
consequence is that good men by piece-work nearly double the 
amounts made by wage-work. ‘ Living” in Canada is, however, of a 
high and expensive order; 11s., 12s., or 13s. a week is no uncommon 
price for board for working men. They pay this, and expect and 
obtain meat twice a day, and tea three times. 

And with all this, labour continues scarce. In many trades wages 
are said to be 20 per cent. higher than two years ago. This appears 
to be due to two causes. In the first place, the supply of labour is 
by no means equal to the demand. Population is moving steadily 
westwards, But it is moving, and little inclined to lag in any one 
place even for the sake of earning the very high wages offered. 
There is a great deal of labour in the Dominion, but tne time is a 
time of unrest and of eagerness to be among the first to profit by this 
opening up of the new and fertile North-west. A second cause of this 
increase in the nominal amount of wages is a decrease in their 
purchasing power. Prices seem to be rising. How far this is due to 
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a sudden flood of prosperity, enabling producers and purveyors to 
trade upon the somewhat speculative and often unaccustomed wealth 
of consumers, and how far it is an indirect effect. of the high tariff, 
cannot at present be precisely determined. 

The tariff is indeed giving unwelcome signs of its evil effect on the 
country at large, by the recent discovery of extensive smuggling 
operations. In various of the Provinces serious cases have been . 
brought to light. It was hardly to be expected that “enterprise” of 
the kind only too prolifically produced in new countries, should 
hesitate to inaugurate that particular and profitable branch of contra- 
band trade which flourishes inevitably under the fostering egis of any 
high tariff. 

There is a serious stagnation in the Lumber Trade—one of the great 
articles of export. The crops do not on the whole afford much 
prospect of any considerable increase in their export. So that 
Canadian foreign trade is likely to be much upset during the year. It 
may no doubt right itself in the long-run, but the high tariff will of 
course be all against a natural and easy re-establishment of the 
equilibrium, 

The Governor-General and the Princess in determining to visit 
British Columbia, have done the whole Dominion a good service. 
That distant Province will thus be, as it deserves, put before 
the world even before the Canada Pacific Railway penetrates the 
Rocky Mountains. British Columbia in ten years’ time will be of 
enormous strategic importance to the Empire. It will guard the 
Pacific or western end of that new railway, which is to be by far the 
shortest railway from the one sea-board of America to the other, and 
which is to be altogether in English hands. And again, with the 
opening of the Panama Canal, which is to place England nearer to 
China and the far East than any other country in Europe, British 
Columbia will provide the British naval station and depét nearest to 
that Canal in the Pacific. It is to be hoped these anticipations will 
inspire the Governor-General in the inspection he will make of this 
Colony. 


Turning to the West Indies, we find that the exports of sugar from 
Barbados have this year exhibited the novel feature of a large percent- 
age gone to the United States ports. This is significant in more ways 
than one. It proves that Protection in the United States in the 
matter of the sugar industries is at war with itself. The refiners at 
present have the best of the fight, and are obtaining the raw material 
at low cost from the favoured West Indies. Meanwhile the sugar 
growers of Louisiana and the South find themselves unable to 
compete altogether with these sea-borne supplies. The average cost 
of negro labour, being uearly double in the Southern States to what it 
is in the West Indies, has much to do with this. There is also the 
fact that, in many of the sugar districts on the American continent, 
frost and other climatic severities at times cripple the crops. 

A rather severe drought in Barbados has again brought forward 
the question of water-supply. There is a significant sentence in the 
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Governor’s speech at the opening of the Houses of Legislature: “In 
passing the Loan Act of 1881, you have endorsed the principle that 
public works of this nature ought not to be paid for out of current 
revenue.” No doubt in years gone by current revenue has been 
altogether inadequate in Bardados to pay for the installation of any 
general scheme of irrigation. But plenty of rain fallson this favoured 
island, and agricultural land is valued at close upon £100 the acre. 
It would seem only reasonable to suppose that capital invested in 
securing such valuable property against the only danger of droughts 
should yield handsome returns. 

. The Governor’s strenuous exertions altogether to reform sanitary 
arrangements have met with very great success. There has been this 
year no return of the yellow-fever epidemic which recently visited the 
island with such fatal effect. The Governor has also introduced some 
very salutary fiscal reforms. He has reduced the number of items 
for the Customs tariff from sixty-eight to thirty-four ; and has taken 
a great step towards making Barbados a free port, with the single 
exception of increased taxation of wines and spirits. Lying directly in 
the fair-way between North and South America, this liberal Customs 
policy will attract steamers to make of Barbados a port of call. 


From Trinidad, blessed for the time with a continued kindly spell 
of good weather, the chief news is as to the practically baneful influence 
of the Chinese community on the morals of the place. The question of 
Chinese immigration is, of course, a “ burning” question in many of our 
Colonies, And the plea that the Chinese, in many ways so excellent, 
are in other ways so hurtiul, receives practical exemplitication just now 
in Trinidad in the vicious spread among the younger Creoles of a 
spirit of excessive gambling, developed in the gambling establishments 
so energetically “‘ worked” by the Chinese. 


From British Guiana we have such favourable accounts of weather 
that the coming sugar crop may be confidently expected to be much 
above the average. At the same time, this vigorous planting 
community are not slackening their public-spirited enterprise in secur- 
ing all the aid they can from science. The newly organized Botanic 
Gardens are now pronounced a great success. The local Royal Agri- 
cultural Society has started a half-yearly journal; and in the news- 
papers is reflected this wider application of scientific knowledge to the 
business of life in the Colony. It is to be hoped that, warned by their 
own history and by the experience of other similarly circumstanced 
communities, the planters of British Guiana will not put all their eggs 
into the one basket of sugar. Cocoa and cotton, not so long ago, were 
the chief exports from Demerara. There is no reason why these and 
coffee and india-rubber (the demand for which the spread of electricity 
is rapidly increasing) should not be largely grown, and add to the cer- 
tainty as well as to the bulk of the planters’ profits. 

It is interesting to read that in Georgetown a concert was given 
recently in aid of the funds of the Royal College of Music. This tells 
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no uncertain tale of the firm hold the national idea has on the national 
mind over the whole globe—a hold each year seems to increase. That 
the bonds of nationality should not only be strong but increasing in 
strength, is certainly due to the fact that they are bonds woven ot 
community of interests by the various communities themselves. They 
are not those imposed by any despotic mother-country. They are the 
bonds of free and willing and interested co-operation. 


A pleasant incident in Jamaica, and one entirely confirmative of the 
view we have consistently taken of Jamaican affairs, is the reception 
accorded to the Governor, Sir Anthony Musgrave, on his return to the 
island after a brief visit to the United States. Ata public meeting, in 
the Town Hall of Kingston, an address of congratulatory welcome was 
presented; but to it was appended a ‘‘ Memorial of the Inhabitants of 
the City of Kingston and its vicinity,” praying the Secretary of State 
“‘to recommend her most gracious Majesty the Queen to extend his 
Excellency’s administration of the Government of Jamaica for at least 
a few years beyond the period of service usually allotted to colonial 
governors.” This is highly satisfactory, not only as a well-merited 
compliment to the Governor, but especially as evidence that Jamaica is 
herself confident that she has detinitely turned the corner on the road 
to prosperity. It would, however, be contrary to the best traditions 
of Colonial policy to swerve from the general rule of six years’ tenure 
of the office of Governor. 

The raising of the import duties, chiefly in order to obtain revenue, 
has, however, not proved a success. In fact, there was a falling off of 
no less than £7,000 in the last quarter’s receipts as compared with 
last year. And Jamaica’s foreign trade, except in the single untaxed 
item of fruit, is declared to be at the moment in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. Indeed, there are rumours that extensive fiscal reforms 
may become necessary at no very distant date. 


Passing across to our Eastern tropical Colonies, from the Straits 
Settlements we have excellent news of good progress. The opium 
question is naturally still vexing men’s minds, but the rapid develop- 
ment of opium-growing in China itself, is not only lifting from our 
shoulders a moral burden, but replacing it with a commercial difficulty 
which will affect seriously most of our Eastern revenues. It is 
analogous to the falling off of the revenue from alcohol in the mother- 
country. It is at once matter for congratulation and matter for 
anxious thought as to how the deficit is to be made good. A Times’ 
correspondent has introduced into the argument the fact, that the 
taking of opium so widely prevalent among our fellow-citizens of 
Chinese descent in the Straits Settlements does not in any way seem to 
prevent their being a contented, well-to-do, busy, and cleanly people. 
We have thus the less reason to hasten a movement which seems itself 
setting in the right direction. 


The latest advices from Ceylon speak very well of the staple exports 
as compared with last year. Chinchone and tea had both doubled in 
amount, and there was an increase of over 30 per cent. iu the amount 
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of the coffee exported. But there is considerable movement in regard 
to other crops. Rice is to be cultivated on a large scale; some Ceylon 
covoa has fetched what is reported as the highest known price in the 
London market; and the manufacture of various essential -oils from 
a variety of tropical plants is assuming important dimensions. Alto- 
gether, the prospects of Ceylon seem to have taken a decided and more 
permanent turn for the better. 


Vigorous efforts are being most properly made in South Australia 
to provide better dock accommodation. The other Australian colonial 
capitals are each of them fortunate in being situated on the shores of 
particularly fine harbours. Adelaide stands away from the sea in the 
midst of a great plain, and even the neighbouring sea-coast affords no 
harbour at all comparable with those of the other Australian capitals. 
It is therefore none too soon for the men of Adelaide to improve what 
Nature has left all too inadequate, The special proposal now on foot is 
the construction of some extensive docks, with 32 feet over the sill and 
wharf frontage of 70,000 feet, into which Ocean steamers may come 
direct from sea, and where they may be berthed in quiet waters and 
in safety. Victor Harbour, the newly forming port at the mouth of 
the Murray, is already attracting a great deal of trade. 

The Egyptian war has inevitably raised once again the question of 
defence. The South Australians are not only setting their forts in 
order, but determining on organizing a permanent Artillery corps, and 
even ordering a vessel from England for coast defence purposes. With 
this development of the spirit of self-defence it will probably become 
recognized that the most economical method of securing the best effects 
will be by the formation of a central or Imperial garrisoning force. 
Even now the Australian Colonies would do far better were they to 
have their forts manned by drafts from the Imperial Artillery. And 
the same is the case with manning, and above all with officering, the 
coast defence ships. Constant relays of men and officers supplied 
for these purposes from the central and large establishments of the 
English army and navy, would ensure for the Australian defences the 
best skill, drill, and scientific knowledge of the day. And these could 
not be supplied but at far greater cost by each Colony for itself. 


In Victoria the measures taken for defence are of a most satisfactory 
magnitude: £200,000 are to be expended in new fortifications during 
the next two years; and £100,000 on the purchase of gunboats, 
torpedo-boats, and material. A paid Militia is also to be organized ; 
and the Victorian Government is very wisely in negotiation with the 
Home Government as to the supply of officers. 

The practical nearness of Australia to England in these days of tele- 
graphs is well exemplified in the fact that the night ofthe bombardment 
of Alexandria there was actually a debate in the House of Assembly 
in Melbourne on the policy England was pursuing. It is needless to 
add that much natural enthusiasm was exhibited. The Premier, 
Sir B, O’Loghlen, took a most statesmanlike view of the situation, and 
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whilst pointing out that Melbourne itself was well protected, he also 
explained the further measures the Government were adopting to 
secure security for the future. 

It is commonly asserted that Sir B. O’Loghlen’s Government has 
enjoyed so unusually quiet a tenure of office because, though in itself 
representative of no very particular views or party, it enjoyed the 
quasi-support of two Oppositions. The two leading parties in the. 
Colony opposed to each other are neither of them strong enough at the 
moment, either in the House or in the country, to provide a Government. 
Be this as it may, the present Government has actually administered 
affairs for so long that it may fairly claim to be representative, for the 
time, of the will and wishes of a majority of the people. 

The Tariff Commission still pursues its investigations. It is now 
making circuit of the Colony, and it will thus make itself acquainted 
with the various local views. The records of their investigations 
are already producing a crop of “wheat and weeds and tares” all 
tending to choke one another. On one side are complaints from 
farmers of the inferiority and the high price of the implements they 
are forced to work with. A colonial maker of steam-engines and 
machinery boldly declares himself in favour of a free port, and gives 
detailed reasons as to the vexatious prohibitions on the import of parts 
and materials, The brewers cunningly asked for a rebate of duty on 
all imported barley that was converted into malt, The farmers 
stoutly object, as they consider the duty on barley to be their only 
protection against the competition of the better barleys of New Zealand. 
Every class and interest is seeking for Government aid for itself, 
but objecting to others receiving similar treatment. The Commission 
may report which way they will, but the body of evidence collected 
will form a noteworthy chapter in the history of fiscal policies and 
their effects on industry. 

Among others, the Stock Tax has come prominently forward. The 
proximate cause of this has been the tapping of the great Riverina 
district by the railways of New South Wales on the one hand, and the 
railways and steamers of South Australia on the other. It may well 
be asked why these two longer routes to the seaboard should with any 
success compete with the far shorter route vid Melbourne. The 
answer can only be found in the fact that trade will always follow 
those channels where there is least obstruction. As one farmer well 
put it—from his farm in Victoria where he was using an engine that 
cost him £310, he could look across the Murray and see a farmer in 
New South Wales using a precisely similar engine that had only cost 
£270. Squatters and all residents in Riverina, so soon as railway 
communication is opened, find better opportunities and cheaper 
supplies, and more variety, in free-trade Sydney than in protected 
Melbourne. 

The Stock Tax is one means adopted to “ protect” Victorians from 
competition. It has been shown that this tax seriously raises the price 
of meat to consumers in Melbourne. It has been shown to have 
seriously hampered the new meat-preserving industry. But the agita- 
tion for its repeal, culminating in the enlightened proposal submitted to 
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the House of Assembly by Sir J. O’Shanassy, that this tax should be 
repealed, has up to the present been a failure. 

Another effort to counteract these evil influences of high or prohi- 
bitive import duties is the general desire to extend the railway 
system. The Melbourne Chamber of Commerce opened the ball by 
demanding lower rates for goods as a sine gud non of successful com- 
petition with the Sydney railways. But the Sydney railways have 
been built quite recently with navvie’s wages at less than half the prices 
paid when the Melbourne railway was constructed. This lessened 
interest on lessened cost is a great advantage to them. 

An outcome of all this has been a determination, on the part of the 
Government, to inaugurate afresh a vigorous railway policy. There is 
much that is purely political in this. Voters are very partial to that 
side which makes railways through or to their districts. The Govern- 
ment schemes embrace no less than fifty-six new lines. The most 
important portion of the scheme is the proposal to “tap the Murray ” 
at three new points. It is not very obvious, however, what this “ tap” 
is to produce, For along the Victoria bank of the Murray runs a 
great rampart of heavy duties, and behind this all industry and enter- 
prise is weighed down by the high prices “ fostered” by protection. 

These new railways are to cost 24 millions; and, as Victoria 
proposes to appear in the Home Market with a request for a four- 
million loan during the winter, it will be well for intending investors 
to satisfy themselves that there is good prospect of there being some- 
thing or somebody for these new railways to carry. The more hope- 
less Protectionists, led by Mr. Berry, are eager to have all the new 
material made in the Colony. This will make matters hopelessly bad. 
The rolling stock will be in every way more expensive and all the 
material dearer than that in use across the border; and how this fact 
is to help Victoria to compete Protectionists alone can explain. 

The Government is also making a very clever bid in Land 
legislation. Hitherto all has gone wrong with land policies in 
Victoria. The homestead law drove capitalists into becoming large 
purchasers : the so-called land-tax checked all purchase ; and now the 
whole land scheme is to be reorganized on a more liberal basis. One 
hoped-for effect of this will be to increase the income from the sale 
and rent of lands. If this new income be seized upon as a pretext for 
a reduction of the tariff, Victoria will place herself again at the side of 
the other Colonies in their present rapid advance. If, on the contrary, 
Victoria continues to hamper herself with these heavy duties, she will 
only have herself to blame if she steadily fall behind her wiser and 


freer sister Colonies. 


New South Wales is very well satisfied with the result of the new 
railway extensions. The increased facilities of intercourse are being 
at once largely utilized; and as the raising of the revenue is 
arranged so as to interfere as little as possible with the free course 
of interchange, and as there is no realization in New South Wales 
of any system of class protection, new profits are being made that 
will even increase the present great prosperity of the Colony.. 
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Here also vigorous measures have been taken to secure immunity 
from external attack by any possible foe, Sydney will, however, 
become to a certain degree a head centre of the Imperial navy on 
the station; and, in return for the surrender of all its claims over | 
land in the Colony, the Home Government is to have a residence for 
the Admiral and the necessary buildings and space for a navy yard, 
and storehouses on Dawe’s Point in Sydney Harbour. 

Energetic measures are being taken to enable New South Wales to 
make an impressive show at the forthcoming Colonial Exhibition at 
Amsterdam, It is confidently believed that the wool exhibited alone 
will make a very great impression. 


Queensland is becoming very prosperous. Sugar-growing is fast 
assuming the proportions of one of the leading industries. This fact 
should not alarm either West Indian or Mauritius growers. In both 
cases all the sugar they can grow will be absorbed, as it has been any 
time of old, in the European, Indian, and American markets, The 
growing of sugar in Australia will not for years be able even to supply 
the new Australian market. 

We have long ago pointed out the incongruity of making the one 
Brisbane Government rule the entirely different communities that 
reside within and without the tropics. A great line of demarcation 
must always subsist between communities which do, and communities 
which do not, employ “black” labour. The movement in favour of 
the separation of Northern Queensland gathers strength day by day. 
Things are gradually tending to make of the whole tropical and 
northern coast of Australia a new separate Colony, arranged on the 
idea that “ black” labour will be necessary. 


In New Zealand the Maori question has probably been laid for ever 
by the judicious treatment of the arrested leaders Te Whiti and John. 
They have, indeed, been treated as Cetywayo was treated. Arrested 
and taken out of their own country, they have since then been placed 
in charge of a magistrate and carried at the public expense all over the 
islands of New Zealand; they have been shown all the evidences 
of the overwhelming strength and great growth of the Pakeha power ; 
and have had all these signs duly explained to them. There is little 
doubt but that were Te Whiti restored to his village he must expound 
the signs of the times to his kith and kin with far different convictions 
than when he sat there, and: in his ignorance believed the Maori tribe 
more numerous than that of all the pale-faces put together. 


The Cape Government have done well definitely to establish in 
London an Agency-General. They have also selected for the post of 
Agent-General Captain Mills, C.M.G., formerly Under Colonial Secretary 
at the Cape, and a man in every way well qualified to fill so respon- 
sible a position, The Cape Colony in its recent rapid development 
has assumed an importance in both the political and commercial 
balance of the Empire that will give to its Agent-General not only a 
necessary but a powerful prominence in the London world. 
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The small-pox epidemic in the neighbourhood of Capetown has 
proved unaccountably severe. The Malay and coloured population 
are suffering most. Energetic measures have been, and are being, 
adopted to stamp out the disease, and also to relieve the distress 
occasioned by the visitation. 

The various Chambers of Commerce are agitating in favour of a 
western telegraphic cable to England. At the present the local 
Government does not see its way to assist. The Egyptian war has 
brought the question forward, and it is pointed out that such a cable, 
if continued to India, would be of the highest strategic importance to 
the Empire. It has been pointed out that the neutrality of the Indo- 
European telegraph line was religiously observed during both the 
Franco-German and the Russo-Turkish wars; and that therefore 
England need have little fear for her telegraphic communication with 
the East. But it is probable tapping, if not destruction, would be 
certainly resorted to if England was actually at war with those 
countries through which that telegraph line passes; and therefore in 
the interest of the defence of the Empire, this alternative route is 
recommended, Before long there will probably be a cable from 
England to Bermuda and the West Indies; and with Ascension and 
St. Helena as halfway houses there would seem every chance of a cable 
being laid down to the Cape. The continuance of the line to the 
Mauritius and on to Australia would probably be necessary for 
commercial success as well as highly desirable, as affording to 
Australians a perfectly independent alternative route to Europe and 
America, 

There is a growing conviction in the Cape Colony that the glory of 
Empire over native districts is in the long-run a delusion and a 
snare. A late phase of the difficulty is an irruption of Dutch squatters 
into Tembuland, openly disregarding and defying the land regulations 
set up by the Cape Government. In the meantime but little progress 
is made towards the final adjustment of affairsin Basutoland. Indeed, 
at the moment the chief result seems to be the keeping of a precarious 
peace by playing off the various chiefs one against the other. Thus, 
in regard to the hut tax, the chief Leshuburn was threatened by 
Lerothodi that it he did not pay up his hut tax to Government he 
should be “eaten up.” But then, on the other hand, Masupha 
threatens precisely the same treatment if he does pay up the hut tax. 
It is, however, satisfactory to learn that many who have hitherto 
refused are now paying the tax in token of yielding. Basutoland at 
present costs £10,000 a year, and unless local taxes are paid this 
comparatively large sum has to be paid out of the Cape revenue. 
People are beginning to ask whether there are corresponding advan- 
tages accruing from this somewhat expensive and hazardous enjey- 
ment of the pleasures of Empire. Dutch squatters, English settlers, 
and natives are equally troublesome elements. There is an idea of 
inducing the loyal natives to settle elsewhere, and thus leave Basuto- 
land to arrange its own affairs. It is a serious matter for the whole of 
South Africa, and unless the Imperial Government see fit to step in and 
create some definite form of self-supporting Goverment for these native 
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districts, there is but a poor chance of their advancing in civilization 
or becoming prosperous by the arts of peace, 


In Natal everything has given way to the great question of the 
restoration of Cetywayo. The majority of the colonists are strongly 
opposed to the policy. This is the more disinterested on their 
part, seeing that the restoration being an independent act of the 
Imperial authorities, throws all the consequent responsibilities on the 
Imperial shoulders. The disbanding of the Stanger Border Rifles is 
a sign that this conviction is firmly held by the colonists. What will 
follow will be the result of the vacillation and change that has marked 
the conduct of South African policy since Mr. Gladstone assumed 
office in 1880. How far these were necessary or not we are not now 
questioning : but the fact of their effect remains. And the colonists 
of Natal are apparently clearly justified in washing their hands of the 
whole defence question, This will throw a serious responsibility on 
the Home Government. 

It seems certain, however, as we have before now pointed out, that 
the only hope for Zululand is some settled form of centralized govern- 
ment. Whether this is to be English or native remains the great 
problem. Cetywayo has no doubt now a clear conception of the 
forces at the disposal of the English. THe will respect these forces. 
But if we give him independence we must not prevent his securing 
his own authority more or less in his own way. Naturally enough, 
there is unrest and disturbance in Zululand. But the return of 
Cetywayo will bring matters to a head. Lord Kimberley’s definition 
of the policy to be pursued is as follows :— 


“Her Majesty’s Government have determined to consider the possibility of 
making arrangements for the partial restoration of Cetywayo to Zululand, with 
proper safeguards and conditions. Some portion of the country, to be here- 
after defined, will be reserved in order to meet obligations to those of the 
appointed chiefs and people who may not be willing to return under Cety- 
wayo’srule. A British Resident will be maintained in Zululand, and Cetywayo 
will be required to enter into engagements similar to those by which the thirteen 
appointed chiefs are now bound, which specially include a prohibition to revive 
in any form the military system formerly prevailing. No portion of Zululand 
will be annexed to British territory.” 


“The supply of proper safeguards,” no less than the keeping 
Cetywayo to the “ conditions” and “ engagements” agreed upon, will 
fall to the care and the charge of the Home Government. We are 
distinctly setting up our authority in Zululand. We have divided the 
country according to our own views of what is best. We have set up 
kinglets of our own choosing. Among them we have placed Cetywayo. 
We have done all this in direct contradiction to the opinions of the 
neighbouring European communities. We are thus binding ourselves to 
bearing all the responsibilities involved. All this may be for the best, 
but we must none the less keep our eyes open to the fact that we are 
undertaking these responsibilities. And itis to be hoped the common 
sense of the colonists will enable them to see the matter in its true 
light, and pass judgment accordingly. 
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